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A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS  WHO  USE  THIS 

BOOK. 

The  work  is  not  arranged  in  chapters  or  lessons, 
for  the  reason  that  some  classes  will  progress  much 
faster  than  others.    The  teacher  should  determine 
what  points  he  will  cover  during  a  given  lesson,  and 
study  them  well.    He  should  never  go  before  his  class 
without  spending  from  me  to  three  hours  in  studying 
the  lesson  he  is  to  give.     No  matter  how  well  he 
knows  the  lesson,  he  should  always  go  to  his  class 
fresh  from  his  study.    The  teachers  who  are  wielding 
Ithe  besfr*utfluence  to-day,  and  those  who  are  to  be  the 
••'greatest- -teachers  of   the  future,  are  they  who  are 
.  •  •    willing  to-take  fains  in  preparing  their  work. 
'.':  .VMrfny;;' Jiving  misunderstood  our  meaning  as  ex- 
*    -  *  pressed  in  Note  28,  page  20,  think  that  we  intend  to 
'  •'    :inomoate  ftaWa  thfct  the  class  must  not  read  in  any 
\  .:oVhVthan*thV.C:kef  until  "  almost  the  entire  theory 
of  musical  notation"  has  been  taught ;  but  if  Note 95 
page  61,  is  carefully  read  it  will  be  seen  that  we  not 
only  urge  the  early  practice  of  reading  with  Do  on 
other  degrees,  but  have  prepared  a  large  number  of 
exercises  for  that    purpose.      There    are    excellent 
reasons  why  the  teacher  should,  as  soon  as  short  and 
long  notes  have  been  explained,  take  the  class  over 
to  the  first  two  exercises  in  the  G  key  (114  &  115, 
page  36),  go  up  to  Sol,  call  that  a  new  Do,  and  after 
explaining  the  hold,  read  and  sing  both  exercises  by 
syllables  without  beating  (as  quadruple  measure  has 
not  yet  been  introduced).    Also  No.  150,  page  55,  take 
Fa  as  a  new  Do,  sing  without  beating,  give  a  short 


note  the  time  of  one  pulse,  and  a  long  note  the  time 
of  two  pulses.  This  may  be  done  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing each  lesson,  in  various  keys,  avoiding  exercises 
which  involve  points  not  yet  explained,  and  always 
being  careful  to  give  each  new  Do  its  proper  pitch. 
To  do  this,  teachers  should  provide  themselves  with 
a  fork  or  pipe  (pitched  on  C)  which  tone  they  will 
always  call  "  our  old  Do,'*  with  which  they  can  com- 
pare the  efforts  of  the  class,  and  from  which  any 
new  Do  can  be  found  by  the  process  explained  at 
Note  293,  page  196. 

An  excellent  adjunct  to  the  teacher's  outfit  is  a 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Baby  Organ,  which  costs  only  $27, 
and  can  be  folded  and  carried  in  one  hand.  It  has  a 
pure  but  powerful  tone,  and  may  be  used  in  small 
country  choirs  to  good  advantage. 

To  the  noble  army  of  teachers,  (now  upwards  of 
5,000)  who  have  adopted  the  term  "Cancel"  in  the 
place  of  the  pernicious  term  "  Natural  "  the  author 
hereby  extends  hearty  congratulations,  and  sincere 
thanks.  He  would  bespeak  their  kind  aid  in  chang- 
ing the  name  of  sharp  Sol  (Si)  to  Sil,  (pronounced 
Seel) 9  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  which  are 
given  in  Remark  3,  page  163. 

Teachers  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  with  our 
further  change  by  the  use  of  the  syllable  Ta  instead 
of  La  for  all  special  wrork,— first  because  La  is  so 
prominent  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  tones  of  the 
Scale,  and  second,  the  palatal  sonant  quality  of  the  L, 
makes  it  less  effective  for  attack  than  the  syllable  Ta. 

In  the  author's  class  Text  book  Graded  Studies, 
(published  by  The  John  Church  Co.,  price  60  cents,) 


reference  to  this  Class  Method  is  made  continually; 
in  fact  they  are  intended  to  accompany  each  other, 
the  Class  Method  for  the  teacher,  and  Graded 
Studies  for  the  pupils. 

If  the  teacher's  time  is  limited,  and  he  can  only 
give  a  short  term  (ten  lessons  for  example)  he  may 
find  it  convenient  to  omit  certain  exercises  and  form 
his  course  according  to  the  time  at  his  disposal. 
However,  whether  his  course  be  a  long  one  or  a  short 
one,  he  will  find  it  better  economy  of  time  to  follow 
the  general  order  as  laid  down  in  this  volume. 

A  new  set  of  Modulators  has  been  published  as 
follows:— Palmer's  Scale  Model  for  Primary  classes 
and  kindergartens ;  Modulator  No.  1  giving  three 
keys;  Modulator  No.  2  showing  seven  keys  with 
their  sharps,  flats  and  letters  ;  and  Modulator  No.  3 
showing  the  thirteen  major  keys  and  the  thirteen 
minor  keys,  with  the  sharps  and  flats  printed  in  colors. 
See  advertisement  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

The  author  has  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Junior  Grade  of  this  work  by  Mr.  L.  S. 
Leason,  whose  extended  experience  in  teaching  this 
Method,  and  whose  unusually  analytical  mind  have 
been  of  great  service  throughout  this  grade.  Many 
of  its  best  points  would  undoubtedly  have  been  over- 
looked because  of  the  severe  pressure  upon  the  writer's 
time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  thoughtful  care  which 
Mr.  Leason  has  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  the  work. 

H.  R.  Palmer. 
Park  Hill-on-Hudson, 
New  York  CiTy,  April  20th,  1896. 


PALMER'S 
CLASS  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

THE 

RUDIMENTS   OF  MUSIC. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

Note  1. — The  teacher  remarks  to  the  class  that  all 
present  will  be  considered  as  beginners,  that  all  will  be 
expected  to  comply  with  every  request  he  may  make, 
that  although  some  may  have  studied  music  previously, 
they  must  regard  themselves,  for  the  time  being,  as  be- 
ginners, and  by  answering  questions,  and  otherwise  com- 
plying with  his  requests,  they  will  encourage  the  younger 
members.  He  also  remarks  that  in  learning  to  sing,  as 
in  learning  to  talk,  we  depend  very  largely  upon  imita- 
tion. The  child  hears  its  parents  speak  the  little  words 
it  is  trying  to  learn  hundreds  of  times  before  it  can 
place  its  vocal  organs  in  the  proper  position  to  pronounce 
them,  so  in  learning  to  sing  we  listen  to  tones  produced 
by  the  teacher,  and  try  to  imitate  them. 

The  Scale. 

§  1.  Teacher.  "  Listen  ! "  (Sings  the  tone  C, 
syllable  Ta.) 

Note  2. — The  teacher  should  give  a  the  sound  it  has  in 
the  word  father,  taking  care  that  the  tone  is  pure,  neither 
too  long  nor  so  short  as  to  be  abrupt— also  being  careful 


that  the  position  in  which  he  stands  is  such  as  he  would 
wish  to  have  imitated,  namely,  the  body  erect  and  the 
shoulders  thrown  slightly  back. 

§  2.  Tr.     "  All  sing  that  tone."     (They  sing.) 

Note  3. — They  make  the  effort,  and  are  more  or  less 
successful.  After  allowing  them  to  repeat  it  a  number 
of  times,  he  asks  them  to  listen,  and  produces  the  tone 
D,  to  the  syllable  Ta,  as  before,  and  says  : 

§  3.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  the  tone  you  sang,  or  a 
new  tone?  "     Class.    "A  new  tone." 

§  4.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  new  tone."     (They  sing.) 

§  5.  Tr.  "Sing  the  tone  you  learned  first." 
(They  sing.) 

§  6.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  new  tone."     (They  sing.) 

Note  4. — Practice  these  tones  until  all  are  quite  fa< 
miliar  with  them. 

§  7.  Tr.  "  The  name  of  the  first  tone  is  One, 
and  the  name  of  the  second  tone  is  Two.  If  X 
ask  you  to  sing  One,  what  tone  will  you  sing?" 
(They  answer  by  singing  One.) 

§  8.  Tr.  "If  I  ask  you  to  sing  Two,  what  tone 
will  you  sing?  "    (They  answer  by  singing  Two.) 

§  9.  Tr.  (Sings  the  tone  E  and  asks  : )  "Did 
I  sing  One,  Two,  or  a  new  tone  ? "  Cl.  "A  new 
tone." 

§  10.  Tr.  "  All  sing  the  new  tone."  (They 
sing.) 

§  11.  Tr.  "Following  the  order  in  which  we 
named  the  first  two  tones,  what  shall  we  call 
this  new  tone  ?  "     Cl.   "Three." 

Note  5. — The  teacher  should  allow  the  pupils  to 
practice  these  three  tones  at  some  length,  after  which  he 


calls  upon  them  to  sing  One,  Two,  and  Three.     He  then 
requests  them  to  listen,  and  sings  the  tone  F,  and  says  : 

§  12.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  one  of  the  tones  you  have 
learned,  or  a  new  tone  ?  "     Cl.  "  A  new  tone." 

§  13.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  new  tone."  (They 
sing.) 

§  14.  Tr.  "  What  shall  we  call  the  new 
tone?"     Cl.  "Four." 

Note  6.  —Practice  these  four  tones  upward  and  down- 
ward thoroughly. 

§  15.  Tr.  "Sing  One."  (They  sing.)  "Sing 
Two."  (They  sing.)  "  Sing  Three."  (They  sing.) 
"  Sing  Four."     (They  sing.) 

Note  7. — He  requests  them  to  listen,  and  sings  G  to 
the  syllable  Ta  as  before. 

§  16.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  one  of  the  four  tones 
you  have  learned  or  a  new  tone  ?  "  Cl.  "  A  new 
tone." 

§  17.  Tr.   "  Sing  the  new  tone."     (They  sing.) 
§  18.  Tr.     "  What  would  be  a  good  name  for 
this  new  tone  ?  "     Cl.   "Five." 

Note  8. — Practice  these  tones  thoroughly  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

§  19.  Tr.  "  Sing  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five." 
(They  sing.) 

§  20.  Tr.  (Sings  A.)  "  Did  I  sing  one  of  the 
five  tones  you  have  learned,  or  a  new  one  ? " 
Cl.     "  A  new  one." 

§  21.  Tr.     "  Sing  it."     (They  sing.) 

§  22.  Tr.  "  What  will  you  name  the  new 
tone?"     Cl.     "Six." 
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§  23.  Tk.    "  Sing  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five, 

Six."     (They  sing.) 

§24  Tr.     "Listen!"     (He  sings  the  tone  B.) 

"  Did  I  sing  one  of  the  six  tones  you  have  learned, 

or  a  new  tone  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  new  tone." 
§  25.  Tr.     "  Sing  it."     (They  sing.) 
§26.  Tr.  "Name  the  new  tone."  Cl.  "Seven." 
§  2-7.  Tr.    "  Sing  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five, 

Six,  Seven,  and  then  add  a  new  tone." 

Note  9. — They  naturally  will  add  Eight  to  those  al- 
ready learned. 

§  28.  Tr.  "Following  our  order  of  naming, 
what  shall  we  call  this  new  tone  ?  "   Cl.   "  Eight." 

§  29.  Tr.  "What  tone  naturally  follows 
Seven?"     Cl.     "Eight." 

§  30.  Tr.  "  Seven  is  called  the  leading  tone, 
because  it  leads  to  Eight.  What  is  Seven  called  ?  * 
Cl.     "  The  leading  tone." 

§  31.  Tr.  "Why?"  Cl.  " Because  it  leads 
to  eight." 

§  32.  Tr.  "  These  eight  tones  form  what  we 
term  the  Diatonic  Scale,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  entire  musical  structure.  As  soon  as  you 
shall  have  learned  all  that  can  be  learned  con- 
cerning this  scale  and  its  surroundings,  you  will 
have  learned  all  that  can  be  learned  about  music." 

Note  10. — After  practicing  the  scale  carefully,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  the  exercise  may  be  varied  by  re- 
qesting  the  pupils  to  "  sing  One  twice  ;  Two  twice  ;  Three 
twice,  etc.,  throughout  the  scale,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing." This  may  be  followed  by  asking  them  to  "sing 
One  three  times  ;  Two  three  times,  etc.,  pausing  to  take 
a  deep  breath  after  every  third  tone.', 
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Respiration. 

Note  11. — The  teacher  should  exercise  great  care  in  the 
first  lessons  with  regard  to  the  correct  manner  of  using 
the  respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  the  vocal  organs  ;  in- 
structing his  pupils  that  the  breath  should  be  taken  by 
direct  action  of  the  diaphragm,  abdominal  and  intercostal 
muscles,  thus  relieving  the  throat  and  lungs  of  unneces- 
sary effort,  which  only  tends  to  weary  and  weaken  them. 


Italian  Names  of  the  Tones. 

Note  12. — Having  learned  the  tones  of  the  scale,  the 
teacher  will  inform  the  class  that  we  commonly  follow 
the  Italian  plan  of  giving  each  tone  a  name. 

§  33.  Tr.  "The  Italians  call  One,  Do  ;  Two, 
Re  ;  Three,  Mi ;  Four,  Fa  ;  Five,  Sol ;  Six,  La  ; 
Seven,  Ti ;  and  Eight,  Do." 

Note  13. — The  most  prominent  American  teachers 
have  united  in  the  effort  to  change  the  seventh  syllable 
(Si)  to  TI,  for  the  following  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
viz.  :  1st,  It  is  the  name  of  a  pitch  (C)  ;  2d,  it  is  the 
name  of  sharp  Five,  which  leads  to  Six  ;  3d,  it  is  the  name 
of  Seven  of  the  Major  Scale,  thus  unnecessarily  over- 
burdening our  nomenclature  with  the  anomaly  of  giving 
the  same  name  to  three  different  things,  a  predicament 
which  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  and  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  exact  science.  By  chang- 
ing the  seventh  syllable  to  Ti,  and  sharp  Sol  to  Sil, 
(Seel),  the  difficulty  has  been  entirely  overcome. 

§  34.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  new  name  for  One  ?  " 
Cl.  "Do."  Tr.  "Two?"  Cl.  "Re."  Tr. 
"Three?"  Cl.  "Mi."  Tr.  "Four?"  Cl. 
"Fa."  Tr.  "Five?"  Cl.  "Sol."  Tr. 
"Six?"  Cl.  "La."  Tr.  "Seven?"  Cl. 
"Ti."     Tr.     "Eight?"     Cl.     "Do." 
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§  35.  Tr.  "  Are  One,  Three,  Five,  and  Seven 
odd  or  even  numbers  ?  "     Cl.     "  Odd." 

§  36.  Tr.  "  What  are  the  new  names  for  the 
odd  members  of  the  scale?"  Cl.  "Do,  Mi, 
Sol,  Ti." 

§  37.  Tr.  "  Are  Two,  Four,  Six,  Eight  odd  or 
even  numbers  ?  "     Cl.     "  Even." 

§  38.  Tr.  "  What  are  the  new  names  for  the 
even  members  of  the  scale  ?  "  Cl.  "  Re,  Fa, 
La,  Do." 

Note  14. — The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  have  the 
pupils  pronounce  these  syllables  correctly,  informing 
them  that  one  of  the  objects  in  applying  different  names 
to  the  tones  is  that  we  may  practice  the  several  vowel- 
sounds,  giving  the  long  sound  of  o  to  Do  ;  the  long  sound 
of  a  to  Re  ;  the  long  sound  of  e  to  Mi  ;  a  as  in  far  to  Fa, 
etc. 

The  Modulator. 

Remark  1.— The  Modulator  is  such  a  wonderful 
help  in  teaching  the  relationship  of  tones  (which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental) 
that  a  few  words  of  explanation  here  are  important.  It 
is  about  nine  and  a  half  feet  long  by  seven  wide,  to  be 
hung  in  the  class-room  so  that  all  can  see  it.  It  has 
thirteen  columns;  one  for  each  key.  The  central  col- 
umn is  much  broader  than  the  others,  and  represents 
the  C  key.  All  black  characters  on  the  Modulator  rep- 
resent diatonic  tones  ;  all  characters  in  carmine  (red) 
show  the  intermediate  tones  whose  tendency  is  upward, 
called  sharps  ;  all  characters  printed  in  gas-light  green 
indicate  those  intermediate  tones  whose  tendency  is 
downward,  called  flats. 

It  is  so  made  that  the  intervals  are  pictured  to  the  eye 
by  accurate  distances,  so  the  beginner  can  see  the  differ- 
ence between  minor  and  major  seconds,  and  major  and 
minor  thirds.     The  fourths,  fifths,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
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intervals,  are  thus  pictured  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil ; 
Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  that  among  his  great- 
est difficulties  is  that  of  the  teaching  of  intervals,  and  that 
the  perplexity  disappears  as  soon  as  the  pupil  fully  com- 
prehends the  intervals.  Just  here  is  where  the  Modu- 
lator is  of  such  great  advantage,  as  the  distances  are  all  set 
before  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  a  clearer  and  more 
intelligent  idea  can  be  gotten  in  a  single  lesson  from  the 
Modulator  than  in  a  whole  term  of  lessons  without  it. 

The  Modulator  is  published  in  four  styles,  viz:  A 
Scale  Model,  one  column,  no  flats  or  sharps ;  No.  1, 
Three  columns,  no  flats  or  sharps ;  No  2,  Seven  columns, 
with  flats,  sharps  and  letters ;  No  3,  Showing  thirteen 
major,  and  thirteen  minor  keys,  with  flats  and  sharps  in 
colors.     See  advertisement,  page  326. 

§39.  Tr.  "The  difference  in  pitch  between 
any  two  tones  is  called  an  Interval.  What  is  an 
interval?"  Cl.  "An  interval  is  the  difference 
in  pitch  between  any  two  tones." 

§  40.  Tr.  "  The  interval  from  any  tone  to 
the  next,  up  or  down,  is  called  a  Second. 
What  is  it  called  ?  "     Cl.    "  A  Second." 

§  41.  Tr.  (Pointing  to  Do  Re  in  the  middle 
column  of  the  Modulator.)  "  What  is  the  inter- 
val from  Do  to  Re?"  Cl.  "A  second."  Tr. 
(pointing.)  "  From  Re  to  Mi  ?  "  Cl. 
ond."  Tr.  "  From  Mi  to  Fa  ?  "  Cl. 
ond."  Tr.  "  From  Fa  to  Sol  ?  "  Cl. 
ond."  Tr.  "From  Sol  to  La?" 
second."  Tr.  "From  La  to  Ti?" 
second."  Tr.  "From  Ti  to  Do?"  Cl.  "A 
second." 

§  42.  Tr.  "  The  second  Do  Re  (pointing)  is 
the  same  as  the  second  Re  Mi.  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine the  second  Mi  Fa  (pointing) — is  it  smaller 
or  greater  than  Do  Re  ?  "     Cl.  "  Smaller." 


"A 

sec- 

"A 

sec- 

"A 

sec- 

Cl. 

"A 

Cl. 

"A 
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§  43.  Tr.  "  Yes,  the  second  Mi  Fa  (pointing) 
is  only  half  as  great  as  the  second  Do  Re. 
Small  seconds  are  called  minor  seconds.  What 
are  they  called  ?  "     Cl.  "  Minor  seconds." 

§  44.  Tr.  "  Large  seconds  are  called  major 
seconds.  "What  are  they  called  ?  "  Cl.  "  Major 
seconds." 

§  45.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point.  (Pointing  to 
Do  Re.)  What  interval  did  you  sing?"  Cl. 
"A  major  second."  Tr.  (Pointing  to  Re  Mi.) 
"  What  interval  did  you  sing  ?  "  Cl.  "  A  major 
second."  Tr.  (Pointing  to  Mi  Fa.)  "What  in. 
terval  did  you  sing  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  minor  second." 

Note  15. — The  teacher  proceeds  thus  till  the  pupils 
are  familiar  with  all  the  seconds  of  the  scale. 

Skip  of  a  Third. 

§  46.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  interval  Do  Re  ?  " 
Cl.     "  A  second." 

§  47.  Tr.  "  From  any  tone  to  the  next  but 
one  is  called  a  TJiird.  What  is  it  called  ?  "  Cl. 
"  A  third." 

§  48.  Tr.  "  What,  then,  shall  we  call  the  in- 
terval Do  Mi  ?  "    Cl.     "  A  third." 

§  49.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  Re  Mi."  (They  sing.) 
"  Sing  Mi  again."     (They  sing.) 

§  50.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  once  more  and  remember 
how  it  sounds/'     (They  sing). 

§  51.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do."  (They  sing.)  "Now 
sing  Mi."     (They  sing.) 

§  52.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  between  Do  and 
Mi?"     Cl.     "Re." 
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§  53.  Tr.  "  What  tone  did  you  skip  ?  "  Cl. 
"Ke." 

§  54.  Tr.  "  We  call  this  interval  a  third. 
What  do  we  call  it  ?  "    Cl.    "  A  skip  of  a  third." 

§55.  Tr.  "Sing  Do  Ee  Mi  Fa."  (They  sing.) 
*  Sing  Fa  again  and  remember  how  it  sounds." 
(They  sing.)  "  Sing  Do."  (They  sing.)  "  Sing 
Mi."  (They  sing.)  "Sing  Ee."  (They  sing.) 
"  Sing  Fa."     (They  sing.) 

§  56.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  between  Ee  and 
Fa?"     Cl.     "Mi." 

§  57.  Tr.  "  What  tone  did  you  skip  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Mi." 

§  58.  Tr.  "  What  do  we  call  this  interval?" 
Cl.     "  A  third." 

Note  16.— Introduce  the  skips  Mi  Sol,  Fa  La,  Sol  Ti, 
and  La  Do  in  the  same  way  the  skips  Do  Mi  and  Re  Fa 
were  introduced. 

Note  17. — After  having  thoroughly  practiced  the 
skips  of  thirds,  ascending  and  descending,  separate  the 
class  into  two  divisions.  Ask  each  division  to  sing  the 
scale  ascending  and  descending,  without  repeating  upper 
Do ;  Division  No.  2  commencing  after  No.  1  has  sung 
Do  and  Re,  so  as  to  form  a  duet. 

Note  18. — Ask  one  division  to  sing  the  scale  ascend- 
ing and  descending  without  repeating  upper  Do,  while 
the  other  division  sings  descending  and  ascending  with- 
out repeating  lower  Do. 

Note  19. — The  teacher  should  invent  ways  like  the 
above  to  keep  the  class  interested  in  practicing  the  scale. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  feature, 
as  all  future  progress  and  musical  development  depend 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tone  relationships. 
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Chord  Practice. 

§  59.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do."  (They  sing.)  "  Sing 
Mi."  (They  sing.)  "Sing  Sol."  (They  sing.) 
"  Choose  one  of  these  tones  and  sing  it." 

Note  20. — The  result  will  be  that  some  will  sing  Do, 
some  Sol,  and  some  Mi. 

§  60.  Tr.  "Now  choose  a  different  tone — 
either  of  the  three — and  sing  it."     (They  sing.) 

Note  21. — The  result  will  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  be- 
fore, inasmuch  as  the  low  voices  will  probably  sing  Sol 
and  the  high  voices  Do,  thus  leaving  Mi  out  entirely. 

§  61.  Tr.  "  Let  me  choose  for  you.  All  the 
gentlemen  sing  Do ;  these  ladies  (indicating 
those  who  sit  in  certain  seats),  sing  Mi ;  all  the 
other  ladies  sing  Sol."     (They  sing). 

Note  22. — The  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

§  62.  Tr.  "  When  two  or  more  tones  are 
performed  simultaneously  the  effect  is  called  a 
Chord,  and  a  chord  is  named  from  its  lowest 
tone,  hence  the  chord  of  Do  consists  of  what 
three  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Do  Mi  Sol." 

Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Chords. 

§  63.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  Mi  Sol."  (They  sing.) 
"  This  singing  of  the  members  of  the  chord 
separately  is  called  spelling  the  chord  ;  when  the 
three  are  sung  simultaneously  it  is  called  pro- 
nouncing the  chord" 

§  64.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
of  Do." 

Note  23.— They  sing  Do,  then  Mi,  then  Sol,  after 
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rhich  they  sing  the  three  simultaneously,  when  the  ef- 
ect  will  be  as  follows : 


SHHllli 


&  r  < 

Note  24. — The  teacher,  standing  before  the  class  with 
tis  hands  elevated  so  all  can  see  them,  places  the  index 
nger  of  his  right  hand  on  the  point  of  the  fourth  finger 
f  the  left  hand  and  says: 

§  65.  Tr.  .  "  A  chord  ftan  be  formed  by  taking 
,ny  tone  of  our  scale  as  fundamental,  skipping 
fcs  second  (here,  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
ight  hand  he  bends  down,  or  shuts  up,  the 
bird  finger  of  the  left  hand),  singing  its  third 
he  places  the  index  finger  on  the  end  of 
he  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand),  skipping 
the  fourth  (bending  down,  or  shutting  up,  the 
Lrst  finger  of  the  left  hand),  and  singing  the 
fth  (placing  the  index  finger  on  the  end  of  the 
numb)." 

Note  25. — At  this  point  the  left  hand  is  held  before 
ae  class,  and  appears  with  the  fourth  finger,  middle  fin- 
er and  thumb  open,  and  the  first  and  third  fingers  shut. 

66.  Tr.  "  What  tones  form  the  chord  of 
le  ? "  (Again  he  points  to  the  open  fingers 
phile  the  class  answers).     Cl.     "  Ke  Fa  La." 

§  67.  Tr.  "  What  tones  do  we  skip  ?  "  (He 
oints  to  the  closed  fingers  as  they  answer.) 
Jl.     "  Mi  and  Sol." 

§  68.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
f  Re."     (They  sing  :) 

cee — 0 — ■ — ^r_t-f_u 
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8  69    Tr.     "  Following   the  same  plan,  what 
tones  will  form  the  chord  of  Mi?"     Cl.    "Mi 

SolTi."  ^      ,      , 

§  70.  Tr.     "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 

of  Mi."     (They  sing  thus  :) 


:=1 


W^t 


1 — ._-*_ 


8  71.  Tr.     "  Still  continuing  our  plan,  what 
tones  will  form  the  chord  of  Fa?"     Cl.  "Fa 

§  72.  Tr.     "  Spell  and  pronounce  the    chord 
of  Fa."     (They  sing  :) 

-I- 


-r=f 


:l 


Note  26  —The  practice  of  chords  must  be  confined  to 
these  four  until  after  the  extension  of  the  scale  nas 
been  introduced,  several  lessons. hence. 

Note  27  —At  close  of  the  first  lesson  the  teacher 
may  introduce  a  simple  but  pleasing  song,  of  moderate 
compass,  stating  that  he  desires  to  test  their  musical  abil-j 
ity,  by  asking  them  to  sing  a  song  entitled,  etc.  Hav- 
ing committed  the  gong  to  memory  previously,  the  teach- 
er renders  the  first  stanza  in  good  style,  while  the  pupils 
listen-after  which  he  sings  the  first  line  and  asks  them 
to  imitate  him.  When  they  can  sing  it  well  he  teaches 
them  the  second  line  in  the  same  manner  ;  then  requests 
them  to  connect  the  two,  after  which  he  presents  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  calling  their  attention  fre- 
quently to  their  pronunciation,  and  teaching  them  to 
exercise  great  care  in  enunciating  the  consonant  elements 
and  vowel-sounds.  The  following  song  composed  by 
I.  B.  Woodbury,  and  newly  arranged  for  this  work,  will 
be  found  suitable. 
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The  Old  Oak  Tree. 


1.  Oh,  give  me  a  home,  oh,   a    home  for    me,   Where  the 

2.  Long  years  have  flowu  since      first     I     knew   The  — 

3.  A    nook    in  the  for  -  est,  a    sweet  re  -  treat,  From  the 


*— * 


:Jf=3=i: 


r-J- 


:=T 


loft  -  y  boughs  of  the 
for  -  est  spot  where  the 
tumult   of        men       in        the 


old  oak  tree  Are 
old  oak  grew.  Long 
nois  -  y    street, From  the 


f 


* 


* 


=t 


m 


:<st=r. 


-£ ; 


:^=7 


swung  by     the  winds  in      the     deep  wild-wood, Where  he 

years  have.,      fled     yet mem-'ry     still     Com-  - 

clt  -  y's trade,  and   the     hum  of  the  crowrd,  As  they 


*=i 


5 


jg 


*— * 
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dwells    in 
mauds   the. 
wend  -  ed. 


=P 


:q= 


his 


som  -  bre  sol  -  i  - 
mind  at  her  own  good 
forth  with  their  voic  -  es 


£=£ 


I 


tude. 
will.    She 
loud.  'Twas 


1^=S 


=rr 


:g: 


=& 


& 


$ 


-His  is  the  strength  that  de  -  lies  the  storm,  As  it 
leads  mine.,  back  to  the  hap  -  pier  time,  To... 
dear,     me 


A 1 


thinks,  for 

1 1- 


there  were  heard  The. 


t* 


3=&£ 


*=i=i=* 


:S=* 


f£ 


=T 


:^ 


danc  -  es         a  -  round    his       state  -  ly 

fair  -    er  scenes  and  a    sweet  -  er 

warb  -  ling notes    of        many    a 


P 


as 


-l \=T 


0 — 

form ;  'Tis 
clime,  When  I 
bird ;        They 
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ft              _s=qv=q: 
1 ?— J— «L 


n*: 


=h— K-- 1 


then  that  he  laughs  like  a  kino;  in  his  glee,  For  a 
wan-der'd  a  -  lone  in  my  child  -  hood  free,  And., 
came  from  the  glen,  o'er  the    hill     and  the   lea,     A 


f 


-S 2- 


*—■ * 


i=x 


r  4! 

-m-  -m-      -m- 


W^= 


-ts>— -• 


/7\ 


==::qv=qv: 


3— 


=^=H^ 


dar  -  ing  . . . 
sought  me  a 
trib    -    ute    to 


-m *^^*>- 

chief  is  the 
nook  by  the 
pay         to      the 


old  oak 
old  oak 
old        oak 


tree, 
tree, 
tree. 

/7\ 


m 


■■& 


!^i 


.* 

--1- 


REFRAIN. 


EE35EES 


r=t- 


Is    the    old    oak   tree,    Is    the  old    oak    tree,    For   a 
By  the  old    oak   tree,    By  the  old    oak    tree,  And. . 
To  the   old    oak   tree,    To  the  old    oak    tree,    A 


*    *    * 


M 
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dar  -  ing...   chief    is     the    old oak    tree. 

sought  me  a   nook   by    the    old oak    tree. 

trib  -  ute    to    pay     to    the    old oak    tree. 


s=^=g==Ei=^^ 


Absolute  Pitch. 

Note  28. — The  teacher,  immediately  upon  calling  the 
class  to  order,  should  test  their  capacity  for  remembering 
the  pitch  of  the  tones,  which  were  learned  in  the  pre- 
vious lesson,  by  asking  them  to  sing  Do,  without  singing 
himself,  and  taking  care  that  no  instrument  shall  he 
used  in  their  hearing.  This  is  an  important  point  in  our 
system,  and  we  wish  teachers  to  notice  particularly,  that 
we  commence  with  the  key  of  C,  and  do  not  leave  that 
key  until  it  is  perfectly  understood  ;  that  almost  the  en- 
tire theory  of  musical  notation  is  taught  while  the  class 
is  studying  that  key  ;  that  when  we  leave  it  we  explain 
to  them  how  far  we  have  gone  from  it,  thus  keeping  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  each  tone  has  a 
certain  pitch  which  never  changes.  One  of  the  worst 
features  in  all  the  systems  of  musical  notation  which 
we  lrave  examined  is,  that  the  respective  authors  have 
not  held  to  any  particular  key  in  the  first  exercises,  but 
have  commenced  with  Do  on  the  first  line,  then  on  the 
first  space,  etc.,  etc.,  in  many  instances  giving  them  all 
the  same  pitch,  thus  failing  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  the  fact  that  each  line  and  space  represents  a 
tone  which  is  always  the  same.  The  authors  of  the  sys- 
tems alluded  to  claim  that  by  changing  the  location  of 
the  scale  frequently  the  pupils  learn  to  read  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  keys  more  readily,  but  this  cannot  be,  for,  by  the 
frequent  changes  the  pupils  are  confused  as  to  a  definite 
pitch,  and  what  confuses  the  pupil  retards  his  progress. 
Thus  we  see  that  not  only  nothing  is  gained,  but  very 
much  is  lost  by  not  holding  to  one  key  until  it  is  per- 
fectly understood. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  class  to  sing  Do  will  undoubt- 
edly amuse  them  very  much,  as  each  will  produce  a  dif- 
ferent pitch,  but  if  the  teacher  immediately  checks  their 
mirthfulness,  and  bids  them  repeat  the  effort  once  or 
twice,  all  the  ladies  and  part  of  the  gentlemen  (the  tenors) 
will  almost  surely  bring  their  voices  together  upon  a  tone 
two  or  three  degrees  too  high.  He  tells  them  they  are 
incorrect  and  draws  upon  their  judgment  still  further  by 
asking  whether  they  think  the  tone  they  produced  was 
too  high  or  too  low ;  after  which  he  gives  them  the  cor- 
rect pitch  and  proceeds  with  the  lesson.  Many  times 
during  the  progress  of  the  lesson,  he  should  stop,  and 
ask  them  to  sing  Do.  Especially  at  the  commencement 
of  each  lesson  he  should  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
never  failing  to  commend  the  individual,  or  that  part  of 
the  class  at  least,  which  is  nearest  correct,  and  after  a  few 
lessons  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  sing 
C,  upon  the  first  request,  and  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Note  29. — Always  review  thoroughly  the  last  lesson 
before  commencing  a  new  one. 

Note  30. — We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  all  future  development  of  the  class,  musically  speak- 
ing, depends  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  have 
learned  the  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  relationships. 

Note  31. — When  they  can  sing  the  tones  accurately 
and  without  much  hesitation,  he  proceeds  to  call  for  any 
tone  which  may  occur  to  his  mind,  gradually  proceeding 
|  to  the  most  awkward  order  of  succession  which  he  can 
(invent.  If  a  well-tuned  piano  or  an  organ  is  accessible, 
it  will  be  found  a  valuable  practice  to  play  the  tones 
within  the  compass  of  the  octave  and  have  the  pupils 
give  the  syllable  names  as  he  plays,  after  which  he 
chooses  some  simple  tune  or  exercise,  the  compass  of 
il  which  does  not  extend  below  One,  or  above  Eight,  and 
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which  moves  in  even  time,  and  asks  them  to  learn  it, 
singing  the  tones  as  he  calls  for  them. 

The  following  melody  would  answer  the  purpose  : 


m 


■j=fm==z=t=t 


Do. 

Notation. 

§  73.  Tk.  "  As  you  are  now  well  acquainted 
with  the  tones  of  the  scale,  it  seems  necessary 
that  we  agree  upon  a  system  of  signs  for  them." 

Note  32. — An  interesting  exercise  may  be  given  at 
this  point  by  the  teacher  placing  several  articles  on  a~ 
table  before  him,  such  as  a  handkerchief  to  represent 
Do  ;  a  hat  to  represent  Re  ;  a  book  to  indicate  Mi,  etc.  ; 
or  if  such  articles  are  not  at  hand,  he  may  point  to  the 
piano  for  Do,  blackboard  for  Re,  table  for  Mi,  chandelier  I 
for  Fa,  window  for  Sol,  etc. ,  requesting  them  to  sing  the  i 
tones  as  he  points  to  their  representatives.     In  this  way 
he  can  have  the  class  repeat  the  exercise  given  at  the  : 
close  of  Note  31,  without  calling  for  the  tones  orally,  ! 
thus  showing  the  necessity  for  a  musical  notation. 

Building  the  Staff. 

§74.    Tr.     "We  have   signs    or    characters! 
called  notes,  which,  when  placed  in  different  po- j 
sitions   indicate    the  tones  of  the  scale.     They 
are  made  thus."     (Places  a  quarter  note  on  a 
short  line.) 

Note  33. — In  writing  exercises  on  the  board,  the 
teacher  should  never  stand  between  the  class  and  the 
writing.  Always  manage  to  write  at  arm's  length,  so  to 
speak  ;  especially  is  this  important  when  they  are  sing-  i 
ing  an  exercise.  The  teacher  should  have  a  pointer 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  stand  well  to  one  side 
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§  75.  Tr.  "  When  the  note  is  placed  on  a 
short  line,  it  indicates  Do.  What  tone  have  I 
indicated  ?  "     Cl.     "  Do." 

§  76.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  the 
note  and  the  class  sing  Do.) 

§  77.  Tr.  "  What  tone  did  you  sing  ?  "  Cl. 
"Do." 

§  78.  Tr.  "  How  did  you  know  you  were  to 
sing  Do  ?  "  Cl.  "  Because  the  note  is  placed 
on  a  short  line." 

Note  34.— The  class  should  be  encouraged  to  abbre- 
viate their  answers.  The  teacher  should  explain  that 
while  the  last  answer  is  entirely  correct,  still  all  will 
understand  what  is  meant  if  they  reply,  "  Short  line.'' 

Note  35. — It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  calling  tones  by  their  syllable  names,  rather 
than  to  insist  upon  speaking  of  them  by  their  numeral 
names.  If  any  teacher  prefers  the  old,  and  almost  uni- 
versally used  plan  of  always  speaking  of  tones  by  their 
numeral  names,  he  can,  of  course,  use  it ;  but  it  will  be 
a  serious  disadvantage  both  to  himself  and  to  the  class. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  tones  should  not  be  called 
by  their  syllable  names  both  in  speaking  and  in  singing. 

§  79.  Tr.  "  A  note  above  the  short  line  in- 
dicates Re."  (Places  the  note  above  the  short 
line.) 

§  80.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  indicated  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Re." 

§  81.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  the 
notes  and  they  sing  Do  Re.) 

§  82.  Tr.  (Draws  a  long  line  and  places  a 
note  upon  it.)  "  A  note  upon  the  long  line  in- 
dicates Mi.  What  tone  is  indicated?"  Cl. 
"Mi." 
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Note  36. — The  class  should  practice  the  tones  as  the 
teacher  points,  alter  each  new  representation. 

§  83.  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 
indicate    Fa  ?  "     Cl.     "  Above  the  long  line." 

§  84.  Tr.  "  How  shall  we  represent  Sol  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Draw  another  long  line." 

§  85.  Tr.  "Where  will  La  be  represented?" 
Cl.     "Above  the  line." 

§86.  Tr.  "How  shall  we  represent  Ti?" 
Cl.     "  By  another  line." 

§  87.  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  represent  upper 
Do  ?  "     Cl.     "  Above  the  line." 

Note  37. — The  teacher  now  draws  two  more  long  lines 
and  says : 

§  88.  Tr.  "It  is  frequently  necessary  to  have 
five  long  lines.  The  five  lines  together  with 
their  spaces  are  called  a  staff,  and  each  line  and 
each  space  is  called  a  degree.  The  names  of  the 
degrees  are  :  short  line  (added  line  below) ;  space 
below ;  first  line,  first  space  ;  second  line,  second 
space  ;  third  line,  third  space  ;  fourth  line,  fourth 
space  ;  fifth  line,  space  above  ;  added  line  above." 

Note  38. — The  teacher  should  have  the  class  practice 
naming  the  degrees  as  he  points  to  the  lines  and  spaces, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  readily  distinguish  the 
degrees  upon  which  the  notes  are  placed. 

Note  39. — Inasmuch  as  blackboards  with  one  side 
painted  black  without  staff  are  seldom  met  with  in  mord 
remote  places,  the  teacher  may  omit  the  last  fourteen  sec- 
tions, and  proceed  as  follows,  using  a  board  with  two 
staves. 

§  89.  Tr.  "  When  a  note  is  placed  on  a  short 
line  it  indicates  Do."  (Places  a  note  upon  the 
added  line  below.) 
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§  90.  Tr.    "  What  tone  is    indicated  ?  "      Cl. 

Do." 

§  91.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  the 
aote  and  the  class  sing  Do.) 

§  92.     "What  tone  did  you  sing?"  Cl.    "Do." 

§  93.  "  How  did  you  know  you  were  to  sing- 
Do  ?  "  Cl.  "Because  the  note  is  placed  on  the 
short  line." 

§  94.  Tr.  "  When  the  note  is  placed  on  the 
3pace  below  the  long  lines  it  indicates  Re." 
[Places  a  note  on  the  space  below  and  says :) 
"  Sing  as  I  point." 

Note  40. — After  exercising  upon  Do  and  Re  some 
time,  he  says : 

§  95.  Tr.  "  When  the  note  is  placed  upon 
the  first  of  these  long  lines  it  indicates  Mi." 
(Places  a  note  on  the  first  line  and  proceeds  as 
before.) 

Note  41. — The  teacher  goes  through  with  the  entire 
scale  as  above  (stopping  to  practice  after  each  new 
representation),  after  which  he  asks  questions  something 
as  follows  : 

§  96.  Tr.  "  Where  is  Do  represented  ?  "  Cl. 
"On  the  short  line." 

Note  42. — The  teacher  may  explain  the  term  added 
line,  and  use  that  term  if  he  chooses. 

§  97.  Tr.  "  Where  is  Ke  represented  ?  "  Cl. 
"  On  the  space  below  the  long  lines." 

Note  43. — The  teacher  remarks  that  brief  answers  are 
better,  therefore  if  they  answer  the  above  question  with 
the  two  words  "  Space  below,"  it  will  be  sufficient. 
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§  98.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  I  place  a  note  tc 
indicate    Mi?"     Cl.     " First  line." 

Note  44. — The   answer    to  the  above   question    will 
probably  be  "  First  of  the  long  lines,"  or  u  Lowest  lon$| 
line."     For  the   sake  of  brevity   the   teacher   instruct! 
them  to  answer  "  First  line." 

§  99.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  represented  by  the 
first  space?"     Cl.     "Fa." 

§100.  Tr.  "On  the  second  line?"  Cl. 
"  Sol." 

§101.  Tr.  "If  I  wished  to  indicate  Li 
where  should  I  place  a  note  ?  "  Cl.  "  Second 
space." 

§  102.  Tr.  "  If  you  should  see  a  note  upoi 
the  third  line,  you  would  know  it  to  indicate, 
what  tone  ?  "     Cl.     "  Ti." 

§  103.  Tr.  "  Where  is  upper  Do  repre- 
sented ?  "    Cl.     "  Third  space." 

§  104  Tr.  "Are  Do,  Mi,  Sol,  Ti,  represented 
by  lines  or  by  spaces  ?  "     Cl.     "  By  lines." 

§  105.  Tr.  "  If  Do  is  represented  by  a  line, 
Mi,  Sol,  and  Ti  will  also  be  represented  bj 
lines  ;  and  Re,  Fa,  La,  and  upper  Do  by  spaces.' 

Note  45. — Have  them  read  (not  sing)  as  the  teachei 
points,  with  Do  represented  by  other  degrees  than  th< 
short  line,  showing  that  if  Do  is  represented  by  a  space. 
Mi,  Sol,  and  Ti  will  also  be  represented  by  spaces,  ancj 
Re,  Fa,  La,  and  upper  Do  will  be  represented  by  lines. 

Note  46. — The  teacher  should  question  the  class  fre 
quently  on  these  points  during  the  next  few  lessons 
thereby  preparing  them  for  the  change  of  keys. 

Note  47. — After  having  the  class  sing  the  tones  as  th< 
teacher  points,  until  they  are  quite  familiar  with  them 
ask  Division  No.  1  to  follow  the  right  hand,  and  No.  ' 
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the  left,  while  the  teacher  points  to  notes  which  will 
form  a  duet. 

First  Exercise. 

Note  48. — An  exercise  may  now  be  introduced  in  the 
following  manner : 

§  106.  Tr.  "  I  have  in  my  mind  a  tune  (or 
exercise)  which  I  wish  to  represent,  and  you 
may  dictate  to  me  where  the  notes  shall  be  placed. 
The  first  tone  is  Do  ;  where  shall  we  place  the 
note  to   indicate  it?"     Cl.     " Short  line." 

§  107.  Tr.  "  The  next  tone  is  Mi ;  where  shall 
I  place  the  note  ?  "     Cl.     "  First  line,"  etc. 

Note  49. — He  goes  through  the  exercise  in  this  way, 
when  it  will  appear  as  follows : 


I  The  teacher  commences  at  the  beginning  and  questions 
them  as  follows : 

§  108.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  indicated  by  the 
first  note  ?  "     Cl.     "  Do." 

§  109.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  tone  indicated  by 
that  note."     (They  sing.) 

§110.  Tr.  "What  tone  is  indicated  by  the 
next  note?"     Cl.     "Mi,"  etc. 

Note  50. — When  he  is  sure  that  they  understand  the 
exercise  perfectly,  he  will  request  them  to  sing  as  he 
points,  and  thus  slowly  proceed  in  order  from  the  first 
note  to  the  last,  seeing  to  it  that  they  do  not  give  a  false 
intonation  to  any  of  the  tones.  And  here  I  would  re- 
mind the  teacher  that  he  should  not  fail  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  correct  position  and  manner 
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of  breathing  are  among  the  all-important  requisites  of  a 
good  vocalist.  He  should  also  carefully  observe  every  i 
tone  which  they  produce,  and  correct  the  slightest  ten- 1 
dency  toward  a  thin  or  nasal  quality,  giving  frequent  ex-. 
amples  of  false  and  good  tones,  insisting  always  uponj 
their  producing  a  full,  round,  and  resonant  tone.  In] 
order  that  he  may  the  more  closely  observe  their  sing-] 
ing,  he  should  never  sing  with  them,  nor  allow  them  to  j 
sing  with  him. 

A  variety  of  exercises  may  now  follow  the  last,  intro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner. 

First  Book  Exercise. 

Note  51. — The  teacher  should  carefully  observe  Nol 
28,  after  which  he  requests  them  to  turn  to  page  9  in  the  I 
text-book,*  and  look  at  Exercise  No.  1.  Questions  may! 
be  asked  as  follows  : 

§  111.  Tr.     "  Where  is  the  first  note  placed  ?  1 
Cl.     "  Short  line." 

§  112.  Tr.     "  What  tone  does  it    indicate  ?  I 
Cl.     "Do." 

§  113.  Tr.     "  Where  is  the  next  note  placed  ?  I 
Cl.     "Space  below." 

§  114.  ^Tr.     "  What  tone  is    indicated   by  the 
next  note?"     Cl.     "Mi." 

§  115.  Tr.     "How  do  you  know?"    Cl.    "Be- 
cause  the  note  is  placed  on  the  first  line." 

§  116.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  tone      indicated     by  I 
the  first  note."     (They  sing  Do.) 

*  The  text  -  book  referred  to  is  Graded  Studies. 
When  any  other  text  book  is  used,  exercises  correspond- 
ing to  those  referred  to  should  be  selected ;  and  if  the  I 
book  does  not  contain  suitable  exercises  it  is  suggested 
that  some  of  these  exercises  may  be  transferred  to  the 
board. 
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Note  52. — The  teacher  should  be  careful  as  to  his  ex- 
pressions. A  very  common  error  is  to  ask  the  class  to 
sing  this  note  or  that  note,  or  to  say,  when  pointing  to  a 
note,  "  Sing  this  tone  ;  "  thus  mistaking  the  sign  for  the 
thing  signified.  He  should  remember,  and  teach  his  class, 
that  a  note  cannot  be  sung,  neither  can  a  tone  be  seen. 
He  should  contract  the  habit  of  saying,  when  pointing 
to  a  note,  "  What  tone  is  indicated  by  this  note  ?  " 
"Sing  the  tone  indicated,''  etc.,  etc.  ;  thus  making  his 
instruction  intelligible.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  scientific  men  that  music  is  nothing  but  a  bun- 
dle of  inconsistencies,  and  the  loose,  bungling  manner 
in  which  many  teachers  impart  their  instruction  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  that  feeling. 

§  117.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  tone  indicated  by  the 

next  note."     (They  sing  Re.) 

§  118.  Tr.     "What  tone  is  indicated  by  the 

next  note?"     Cl.     "Mi."' 

§  119.  Tr.     "  Sing  it."     (They  sing.) 

§  120.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  tone  indicated  by  the 

next."     (They  sing.) 

§  121.  Tr.  "The  next."  (They  sing.) 
§  122.  Tr.  "The  next."  (They  sing.) 
§  123.  Tr.     "  What  tone  did  you  sing  ?  "     Cl. 

"La." 
§  124.  Tr.     "  How  did  you  know  you  were  to 

sing  La  ?  "     Cl.     "  Second  space." 

Note  53. — Practice  the  whole  exercise  in  this  way  : 

Rule  for  Applying  Words. 

§  125  Tr.  "  We  have  a  rule  for  singing  by 
words,  namely,  Apply  one  syllable  of  the  words  to 
each  note  of  the  music.  What  is  the  rule  ? " 
(They  repeat  the  rule  in  concert.) 
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§  126.  Tr.  "  What  tone  do  you  apply  to  the 
word  My?"     Cl.     "Do." 

§  127.  Tr.  "What  tone  do  you  apply  to  the 
word  Days?"     Cl.     "  Re." 

§  128.  Tr.     "Of?"    Cl.     "Mi." 

§  129.  Tr.     "Praise?"     etc. 

Note  54. — He  proceeds  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  the 
exercise,  after  which  they  sing  by  words. 

The  Close. 

§  130.  Tr.  "  We  have  a  character  which  in- 
dicates the  end  of  a  piece  of  music,  which  we 
call  a  Close.  It  is  made  thus."  (Draws  two 
broad  bars  perpendicularly  across  the  staff.) 

§  131.  Tr.  "  We  also  have  a  character  called 
a  Double  Bar,  which  is  frequently  used  at  the 
end  of  a  line  of  poetry."  (Writes  a  double 
bar.) 

§  132.  Tr.  "Look  at  Exercise  No.  2.  Do 
you  see  a  close  at  the  end  of  the  staff?"  Cl. 
"We  do  not." 

§  133.  Tr.  "  In  such  cases  you  will  go  directly 
to  the  next  staff  and  sing  until  you  come  to  the 
close.  Where  is  the  close  of  this  exercise?" 
Cl.     "At  the  end  of  the  second  staff." 

§  134.  Tr.  "What  is  the  name  of  the  first 
tone?"     Cl.     "Do." 

§  135.  Tr.     "  The  next?"     Cl.     "Do." 

§  136.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"Short  line." 

§  137.  Tr.     "The  next  tone?  "     Cl.     "  Re." 

§  138.  Tr.     "The  next  tone?  "     Cl.     "  Re." 
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§  139.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl. 
Space  below. "(And  so  on  to  the  end.) 

Note  55. —Question  them  as  to  the  other  tones  of  the 
:ercise  (what  they  are,  and  how  they  know)  and  then 
ive  them  practice  it  by  syllables  and  by  words. 
Note  56. — The  teacher  should  always  question  the 
iss,  as  above,  before  singing  a  new  exercise. 

Pronunciation. 

Note  57. — The  teacher  should  pay  strict  attention  to 
eir  pronunciation,  and  should  also  see  to  it  that  they 
not  draw  the  words  together,  but  speak  them  promptly 
id  intelligently. 

Rules  for  Breathing. 

§  140.  Tr.     "  We  have  four  rules  for  taking 
eath  while   singing  ;   two  positive,   and   two 
sgative  rules."    (See  Note  364,  page  246.) 

first  positive  rule. 

§  141.  Tr.  "  We  may  always  take  breath  at 
inctuation  marks.  What  is  the  first  positive 
tie?"     (They  repeat  it.) 

SECOND  positive  rule. 

§  142.  Tr.  "  We  may,  if  necessary,  take  breath 
%ter  ivords  which  are  emphatic.  What  is  the 
scond  positive  rule  ?  "     (They  repeat  it.) 

FIRST    NEGATIVE    RULE. 

§  143.  Tr.  "  We  may  never  take  breath  be- 
'seen  the  syllables  of  a  ivord.  What  is  the 
rst  negative  rule  ?  "     (They  repeat  it,) 
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SECOND   NEGATIVE   KULE. 


§  144.  Tr.  "  We  may  never  take  breath  aft\ 
words  which  are  not  emphatic.  What  is  tJ 
second  negative  rule  ?  "     (They  repeat  it.) 

Note  58. — The  teacher  should  oblige  the  pupils  to  i 
peat  these  rules  frequently. 

Note  59. — Practice  all  the  exercises  which  invol1 
these  ideas,  always  questioning  the  class  thoroughly  X 
fore  beginning  to  sing. 

Measures,  Counting,  and  Beating. 

Note  60. — If  the  teacher  is  not  convinced  that  thee 
definition  of  measure  (a  space  between  two  bars)  is 
wrong,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  hold  himself  *'open 
conviction  "  long  enough  to  read  the  following  explai 
tion,  when  he  will  doubtless  be  converted  to  the  nd 
definition,  viz.  :  that  a  measure  is  a  group  of  strong  a\ 
weak  pulses,  and  is  represented  by  the  space  between  tV 
bars,  and  that  the  bars  have  no  significance  except 
show  where  the  strong  pulses  are. 

And  here  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  with  regard 
definitions.  In  not  a  single  instance  have  I  found1 
Dictionary  consistent  with  itself:  e.g.,  sound,  which 
correctly  defined  as  u  anything  audible,"  is  frequenl 
used  as  synonymous  with  tone,  which  is  "  any  sound 
which  pitch  is  perceptible."  Richard  III.  did  not  e! 
claim:  "An  animal!  an  animal!  my  kingdom  for 
animal !  "  he  wanted  a  specific  animal  whose  name  w 
horse.  All  horses  are  animals,  but  all  animals  are  r 
horses.  So  all  tones  are  sounds,  but  all  sounds  are  r 
tones.  A  tone  is  a  specific  sound.  Neither  is  it  gol 
sense  to  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  music  and  show  tr. 
tone  has  always  been  used  as  the  name  of  "  the  inten\ 
between  two  tones."  We  may  admire  Abraham's  fait 
but  we  don't  care  to  use  his  plow.  Simply  because 
usage  is  old  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  it. 

So,  too,  tones  and  notes  are  almost  hopelessly  tangle 
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His  low  notes  are  good,"  "  Her  high  notes  are  thin," 
re  usual  with  many  writers  who  should  know  better. 
L  note  is  for  the  eye,  not  for  the  ear ;  a  tone  is  for  the 
ar,  not  for  the  eye  ;  we  cannot  see  a  tone  nor  hear  a 
ote.  "Her  high  tones  are  good,"  "His  low  tones  are 
ad,"  tell  the  truth,  and  do  not  pain  those  who  are  striv- 
lg  to  be  accurate. 

Again,    measure,    bar,    and   time,   are    badly   mixed. 

Play  such  a  to',"  meaning   u  play  such  a  measure;" 

Written  in  triple  time,11  meaning  in  "  triple  measure,1' 
re  usual  expressions. 

Scale  and  key  are  also  confounded.     ' '  Written  in  such 

scale,"  meaning  kw  in  such  a  key,"  is  not  uncommon. 
j  scale  is  the  simplest  little  exercise  that  can  be  written 
r  played  in  a  key  ;  it  must  follow  its  simple  order, 
hile  a  key  is  "  a  family  of  tones  bearing  a  fixed  rela- 
on  to  each  other,"  its  tones  may  be  in  any  order  and 
et  be  in  the  key. 

And  so,  with  all  controverted  points,  let  us  not  be  con- 
snt  with  anything  short  of  correctness.  Thinking  mu- 
cians  are  striving  for  a  uniform  use  of  the  terminology 
f  our  loved  science,  "  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
)be  wished  ;  "  and  it  was  with  an  earnest  desire  to  as- 
st  in  bringing  about  such  consummation  that  the  pres- 
at  work  was  undertaken. 

}  145.  Tr.  "Listen!"  (Counts on e,  two ;  one, 
wo  ;    being    careful    to    let   the   voice   fall   at 

two:9) 

§  146.  Tr.  "  How  manv  times  did  I  count 
ne,  two  ?  "     Cl.    "  Twice." 

\  147.  Tr.  "  Class  count  one,  two,  twice." 
They  count.) 

§  148.  Tr.  "  Which  was  the  stronger  count 
r  pulse,  one  or  two  ?  "     Cl.     "  One." 

§  149.  Tr.  "  Which  was  the  weaker  count  or 
ulse  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  150.  Tr.     "A  group   of  strong  and  weak 
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pulses  is  called  a  measure.    What  is  a  measure  ?  j 
Cl.     "  A  measure  is  a  group  of  strong  and  we* " 
pulses." 

§  151.  Tr.     "Listen!  (Counts  four  measures. 
How  many  groups  or  measures  did  I  count?" 
Cl.     "Four." 

§  152.  Tr.      "  Class    count    four   measures. 
(They  count.) 

§  153.  Tr.     "  Count  five  measures." 

Note  61. — While  they  count,  the  teacher  sings  Ta 
each  count,  pitch  G,  beginning  after  they  have  counte< 
one  measure.     His  tone  should  be  firm  so  that  all  ma  J 
hear  him. 

§154.  Tr.     "How   many  measures   did  yoi 
count?"     Cl.     "Five." 

§  155.  Tr.     "How  many  did  I  sing?"     C] 
"Four." 

§  156.  Tr.     "  How  many  Ta's  did  I  sing  in  ea< 
measure?"     Cl.     "Two." 

§  157.  Tr.     "How  many  Ta's  did  I  sing  alto- 
gether?"    Cl.     "Eight."  " 

§  158.  Tr.  "I  will  now  represent  these  eight 
Ta's."     Writes  as  follows : 

j  j  j  j  j  j  j  j  I 

§159.  Tr.  "How  many  notes  have  I  written?": 
Cl.     "  Eight." 

§  160.  Tr.  "  Does  this  note  (pointing  to  the 
first  note)  represent  a  strong  pulse,  or  a  weak 
pulse  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  strong  pulse." 

§  161.  Tr.      "This    one     (pointing    to    the 
second    note) ;    this   one ;    this  one    (skippin 
about). 
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Note  62.— Of  course  they  will  be  puzzled,  not  being 
ble  to  tell  without  reckoning  slowly  from  the  beginning. 

§  162.  Tr.  "I  will  indicate  the  strong  pulses 
>y  marks  like  these."  (Makes  the  bars,  when  the 
sxercise  will  appear  as  follows : ) 

u  jij  jij  jij  j\ 

§  163.  Tr.  "  These  marks  are  called  bars, 
nd  they  are  used  to  show  the  strong  pulses. 
What  are  these  marks  called?  "     Cl.     "  Bars." 

§  164.  Tr.  "  For  what  are  they  used  ?  "  Cl. 
I  To  show  the  strong  pulses." 

§  165.  Tr.  "  Yes,  bars  always  show  the 
trong  pulses  ;  they  have  no  other  meaning." 

§  166.  Tr.  "  How  many  measures  are  there 
n  this  exercise?  "  (Pointing  to  the  board.)  Cl. 
1  Four." 

§  167.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise  by  syllable  Ta, 
vhile  I  count.  Begin  after  I  have  counted  one 
measure."     (They  sing.) 

§  168.  Tr.  "  You  may  now  count  while  I 
ring.  I  will  begin  after  you  have  counted  one 
neasure."    (They  count  and  teacher  sings.) 

§  169.  Tr.  "  Now  all  sing  the  exercise  by 
syllable  Ta,  and  count  one,  two,  at  the  same  time, 
lifter  I  have  counted  one  measure  you  will  be- 
£in."     (The  effort  results  in  failure  of  course.) 

§  170.  Tr.  "You  see  that  you  cannot  count 
bne,  two,  and  sing  Ta,  Ta,  at  the  same  time  ; 
still  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  go  together. 
We  will  substitute  motions  of  the  hand  for  the 
counting.      When  we    would   say  one,   let  the 
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hand  drop ;  when   we   would   say   two,  let  the 
hand  rise." 

§  171.  Tr.  "What  count  does  this  motion 
indicate  ?  "     (Drops  the  hand.)     Cl.     "  One." 

§  172.  Tr.  "  What  does  this  motion  indi- 
cate ? "     (Hand  rises.)     Cl.     "Two." 

§  173.  "Indicating  the  counts  by  motions  of 
the  hand  is  called  beating.     What  is  it  called  ?  " ! 
Cl.     "Beating." 

Note  63. — Explain  that  a  beat  is  a  sudden  motion  of  the 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  a  pulse. 

§  174.     Tr.    "  Beat  and  count  four  measures.^ 
(Many  start  with  the  wrong  motion.) 

§  175.  Tr.  "  Do  we  begin  counting  with  two\ 
or  one  ?  "     Cl.     "  With  one." 

§  176.  Tr.  "Then  what  motion  should  wei 
begin  with  ?  "     Cl.     "  Downward." 

§  177.  Tr.  "  Then  the  hand  must  be  ready  to! 
fall  when  we  say  one.  Hereafter,  when  I  say 
Beady  bring  the  hand  up." 

§178.  Tr.     "Keady!" 

Note  64. — The  teacher  should  bring  his  hand  up  at  the' 
word  "Ready,"  and  wait  until  all  hands  are  up,  looking 
deliberately  around  to  see  if  all  have  complied.  Manyi 
will  not  have  their  hands  up.  The  teacher  drops  his' 
hand  and  asks : 

§  179.  Tr.  "  What  does.Beady  mean  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Hands  up." 

§  180.  Tr.  "  Ready  !  "  (After  scanning  the 
class  to  see  if  all  are  ready,  he  says :) 

§  181.  Tr.  "Beat  and  count  a  few  measures, 
Begin  !  "     (All  start  with  him.) 
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§  182.  Tr.  "Now  we  can  sing  this  exercise 
(pointing  to  the  board)  by  Ta,  and  count  with 
our  hands  at  the  same  time." 

Note  65. — Practice  the  exercise  several  times,  being 
careful  that  the  correct  motions  are  given,  and  that  the 
strong  and  weak  pulses  are  well  denned,  after  which  the 
teacher  says  : 

§  183.  Tr.     "  Open  your  books  at  pagelO,and 
look  at  No.  12.     Does  the  first  note  indicate  a 
I   strong    pulse   or    a   weak   pulse  ?  "     Cl.      "  A 
strong  pulse." 

§  184.  Tr.     "  Which    motion     of    the    hand 
must    we    give    to    the    strong    pulse  ? "     Cl. 
j  J "  Downward." 

§  185.  Tr.      "  What    is    a    measure  ? "      Cl. 
I  "A  measure  is  a  group  of  strong   and  weak 
pulses." 

§  186.  Tr.  "How  do  we  distinguish  the 
strong  pulse  ?  "     Cl.     "  By  the  bars." 

Note  66. — Practice  the  exercises  which  follow  in  the 
text-book. 

Class  Tactics. 

Note  67. — The  teacher  should  discipline  the  class  in 

;  beating  time,  by  allowing  them  to  beat  a  few  measures. 

without  singing.     They  should  always  commence  with 

the  downward  motion,  and  in  order  that  all  may  com- 

,  mence   at  the  same  instant   the  teacher  should  oblige 

them  to  raise  the  hand  at  the  word  "  Ready  "  and  when 

\  he  sees  their  hands  up,  he  may  say   lt  Commence!  "  or 

{  li  Count !  "  when  all  will  start  at  once.     They  should  beat 

and  count  one  measure  before  singing  an  exercise.     Too 

,  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  point,  as  it 

is  one   of  the  most  essential  elements  of  good  chorus 

singers  that  they  be  ready  to  commence,  not  only  at  the 
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first  word,  but  are  prepared  to  give  forcible  utterance,  if 
necessary,  to  the  first  consonant  sound. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to 
perfectly  control  the  regularly  recurring  pulsations  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils.  This  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,  usually  by  a  sharp  stroke  of  the  hands  on  the  first 
strong  pulse  of  each  measure. 

The  necessity  for  something  of  this  kind  will  become 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  two  persons  can  i 
possibly  keep  time  together  without  some  outward  indi- 
cation of  the  recurrence  of  the  pulses.  A  body  of  supe- 
rior musicians,  if  set  to  beating,  could  not  keep  together 
thirty  seconds  if  all  should  close  their  eyes,  and  there 
was  no  outward  indication  of  the  pulse-points  ;  then  how 
much  greater  is  the  necessity  of  some  such  outward  in- 
dication with  a  class  of  beginners  who  have  never  had 
their  attention  called  to  regular  pulsations.  The  object- 
or  may  say  that  the  class  should  be  kept  together  by 
looking  at  the  leader,  but  when  the  pupils  are  fully  occu-f 
pied  with  the  book,  the  rhythm  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  and  a  slight  stroke  will  recall  their  attention 
to  the  pulsations  without  interfering  with  their  reading. 

For  the  first  few  lessons  the  teacher  should  exaggerate 
the  strong  pulses,  but  as  soon  as  the  class  can  keep  to-  j 
gether  he  should  abandon  the  strokes  except  when  they 
waver,  giving  the  pupils  to  understand  that  whenever 
they  do  hear  them  they  may  know  they  are  out  of  time.  I 

The  Tie. 
Note  68. — The   teacher   writes  four  measures   thus:! 

i  r  r  i  r  r  i  r  r  i  r  r  i!       1 

§  187.  Tr.  "How  many  measures  have  I 
written?"     Cl.     "Four." 

§  188.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise  by  syllable 
Ta."    (They  sing.) 

§  189.  Tr.     "  Count  and  beat  while  I  sing, 
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and  observe  whether  I  sing  correctly."  (He 
sings  and  connects  the  two  pulses  in  the  second 
measure.) 

§  190.  Tr.  "Did  I  sing  correctly,  or  incor- 
rectly ? "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§  191.  Tr.  "In  which  measure  did  the  error 
occur  ?  "     Cl.     "  In  the  second  measure." 

§  192.  Tr.  "  How  was  it  wrong  ? "  Cl. 
"You  connected  the  two  pulses." 

Note  G9. — The  word  connected  is  what  the  teacher 
wants  from  the  class,  as  no  other  word  expresses  the 
error  so  well.  If  some  one  does  not  speak  the  word,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  pretend  that  he  has  heard 
it,  and  quickly  nodding  in  that  direction  say : 

§  193.  Tr.  "  Yes,  I  connected  the  two  pulses 
in  this  measure  (pointing).  I  wish  the  class  to 
connect  them,  and  will  indicate  it  by  a  curved 
line  (making  the  line)  which  is  called  a  Tie. 
What  is  the  curved  line  called  ? "  Cl.  "  A 
tie." 

§  1941  Tr.  "  How  many  notes  does  the  tie 
connect  in  this  instance  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  195.  Tr.    "  Sing  the  exercise."    (They  sing.) 

§  196.  Tr.  "  This  tie  (pointing)  represents 
the  connecting  of  how  many  pulses  ? "  Cl. 
"Two." 

§  197.  Tr.  "  How  many  beats  will  you  give 
the  tone ?  "     ( still  pointing.)     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  198.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise  again  and  see 
if  I  can  puzzle  you."  (He  steps  quickly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  board,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
their  view,  and  while  they  are  singing,  ties  the 
notes  of  another  measure.     This    may  be   re- 
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peated  until  he  has  placed  ties  over  the  notes  in 
all  the  measures.) 

§  199.  Tr.  "What  is  the  rule  for  applying 
words  to  music?"  Cl.  "Apply  one  syllable 
of  the  words  to  each  note  of  the  music." 

§200.  Tr.     "We  have   a   rule   for  applying; 
words  in  case  of  a  tie  ;   listen,  and  repeat  the 
rule   after    me.     '  Apply   one    syllable    of    the 
words  to  as  many  notes  as  are  connected  by 
the  tie.'     What  is  the   rule?"     (They  repeat) 
it.) 

§201.  Tr.     "Look  at  No.  14.      How  many; 
ties  are  found  in  this  Exercise  ?  "     Cl.    "  Three." 

§202.  Tr.  "In  which  measures  are  they; 
found  ?  "  Cl.  "  In  the  second,  fourth,  and  last 
measures." 

§203.  Tr.  "What  is  the  rule  for  applying 
words  in  the  case  of  a  tie  ?  "  (They  repeat  the 
rule.) 

§  204.  Tr.     "  Sing  No.  14."     (They  sing.) 

The  Long  Note. 

§  205.  Tr.     "  We  have  a  note  which  repre^  I 
sents  the  connecting  of  two  pulses.     I  will  erase 
the  two  notes  and  the  tie  in  one  of  these  meas-i 
ures  and  write  the  new  note  thus." 

Note  70. — After  he  has  erased  the  notes  and  tie  and: 
placed  a  half  note  instead,  he  asks  : 

§  206.  Tr.  "How  many  pulses  does  this  note 

represent?"  (Pointing  to  the  half  note.)  Cl. 
"  Two." 

§  207.  Tr.  "How  many  pulses  does  this  note 
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represent  ?  "  (Pointing  to  a  quarter  note.)  Cl. 
"One." 

§  208.  Tr.  "Hereafter  we  will  call  this  note 
(pointing  to  a  quarter  note)  a  short  note.  What 
is  it  called  ?  "     "  Cl.     "  A  short  note." 

§  209.  Tr.  "And  we  will  call  this  note  (point- 
ing to  the  half  note)  a  long  note.  What  is  it 
called  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  long  note." 

§210.  Tr.  "How  many  beats  should  the 
short  note  receive  ?  "     Cl.     "  One." 

§211.  Tr.  "How  many  beats  should  the 
long  note  receive  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  212.  Tr.  "  Look  at  the  next  exercise.  How 
is  the  first  measure  filled  ?  "  Cl.  "  With  two 
short  notes." 

§  213.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  second  measure 
filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  With  one  long  note." 

§  214.  Tr.  "  A  long  note  represents  the  con- 
necting of  how  many  pulses  ?"     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  215.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  third  measure  filled  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Two  short  notes." 

§216.  Tr.  "Fourth  measure."  Cl.  "One 
long  note." 

§  217.  Tr.  "  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  meas- 
ures each  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two  short  notes." 

§218.  Tr.  "The  last  measure?"  Cl.  "One 
long  note." 

§  219.  Tr.    "  Sing  the  exercise."    (They  sing.) 

Note  71. — All  the  exercises  which  involve  the  long  note 
should  be  carefully  practiced,  first  by  syllables,  then  by 
words,  frequently  reminding  them  of  the  proper  position, 
pure  tones,  correct  enunciation,  etc.  It  will  be  found 
a  good  plan  to  pass  quickly  to  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
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while  they  are  singing  an  exercise,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  it,  ask  them  to  "  rise  and  face  this  way," 
thus  bringing  the  back  seats  in  front,  so  to  speak.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  can  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
ability  of  all  of  his  class,  and  those  who,  as  will  be  found 
in  all  classes,  are  disposed  to  take  the  back  seats  for  fun, 
will  find  that  the  teacher  is  "  able  to  sit  up  and  notice 
things"  and  consequently,  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
pay  strict  attention,  and  work  harder.  He  should  lose 
no  time,  always  passing  back  and  forth  while  the  class  are 
singing.  After  they  have  begun  an  exercise  he  will 
have  ample  time  to  go  and  take  his  position  before  they 
can  finish  it. 


The  Slur. 


Note  72. — One  of  the  very  worst  things  a  teacher  can 
do  is  to  announce  to  his  class  what  he  is  about  to  do,  or 
what  he  intends  to  do  next,  or  what  he  is  to  say  or  ex- 
plain next.  He  should  never  tell  what  he  is  going  to 
do,  but  do  it. 

§  220.  Tr.  "  Give  attention  to  the  board." 
(He  writes  an  exercise  thus  :) 


I     ,    j=4=^=t1H — j4l 


§  221.    Tr.      "  How  many    measures   have 
written?"     Cl.     "Four." 

§  222.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise  by  Ta."  (The; 
sing.) 

§  223.  Tr.  "  Listen,  and  observe  carefull; 
while  I  sing,  and  see  whether  you  can  detecl 
any  mistakes."  (Sings  and  slurs  the  two  tones 
in  the  first  measure.) 

§  224.  Tr.     "  Did  I  sing  it  correctly,  or  in- 
correctly ?  "     Cl.     ' '  Incorrectly." 
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§  225.  Tr.  "  In  which  measure  did  the  error 
occur  ?  "     Cl.     "  In  the  first  measure." 

§  226.  Tr.  "  How  was  it  wrong  ?  "  Cl.  "  You 
connected  the  two  pulses." 

Note  73. — Having  given  prominence  to  the  word 
•'  connected  "  in  a  similar  exercise  a  short  time  before, 
some  bright  pupil  will  be  sure  to  earn  the  teacher's  ap- 
probation by  recalling  and  using  it  again.  The  teacher 
should  nod  encouragement  to  such  a  pupil,  or  in  that 
direction,  and  proceed. 

§  227.  Tr.  "  Yes,  I  connected  these  pulses. 
I  wish  the  class  to  connect  them,  and  I  will  in- 
dicate it  by  a  curved  line  (making  the  slur), 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  called  a  Slur.  What 
is  it  called  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  slur." 

§  228.  Tr.  "  This  curved  line  is  called  a  slur 
if  the  connected  notes  are  on  different  degrees 
of  the  staff,  as  in  this  instance  (pointing),  and  it 
is  called  a  lie  if  the  connected  notes  are  on  the 
same  degree  (pointing  to  the  notes  in  the  last 
measure  of  the  exercise  on  the  board,  under 
which  he  has  drawn  a  tie).  The  rule  for  apply- 
ing words  is  the  same  in  cases  of  the  tie  and 
slur.  What  is  the  rule?"  Cl.  "  Apply  one 
syllable  to  as  many  notes  as  are  so  connected." 

§  229.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise."' 

1MOTE74. — While  they  are  singing  the  first  measure 
the  teacher  quickly  slurs  the  notes  in  the  second  meas- 
ure, when  the  exercise  will  appear  thus : 
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He  should  now  erase  the  tie  in  the  last  measure  and 
write  words  under  the  notes,  when  the  exercise  will  ap» 
pear  thus  : 


— TI7 

Joy    -     -     ful.. 

bells     are      ring  -  ing  ; 

§  230.  Tr.  "  Repeat  the  rule  for  applying 
words  in  cases  of  the  tie  and  slur."  Cl.  "Ap- 
ply one  syllable  of  the  words  to  as  many  notes 
as  are  so  connected." 

§  231.  Tr.  "  What  tones  will  you  sing  to  the 
word  joyful  ?  "     "  Cl.     "  Do  Re  Mi  Re." 

§  232.  Tr.    "  Sing  the  exercise."    (They  sing.) 
§  233.  Tr.     "  Turn  to  No.  22." 
§  234.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise  by  syllables, 
without  regard  to  the  slurs."     (They  sing.) 

§  235.  Tr.     "  What  tones  will  you  sing  to  the 
word  joyful  f  "     Cl.     "  Do  Re  Mi  Re." 
§236.  Tr.     "Bells?"     Cl.     "Do." 
§237.  Tr.     "Are?"     Cl.     "Do." 
§  238.  Tr.     "  Ringing  ?  "     Cl.     "  Do  Do." 
§  239.  Tr.     "Merry?"     Cl.    "Re  Mi  Fa  Mi." 
§  240.  Tr.     "  Voices  ?  "     Cl.     "  Re  Ra  " 
§241.  Tr.     "Singing?"     Cl.    "Do  Do." 
§  242.  Tr.     "  Sing  Do."     (They  sing.) 
§  243.  Tr.     "  After  beating  the  silent  measure, 
sing  the  exercise  by  words."     (They  sing.) 

Note  75. — After  practicing  this  and  other  exercises 
until  all  are  familiar  with  the  slur,  the  teacher  next  in- 
troduces. 
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Seven  Below. 

§  244.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  scale  ascending  and 
descending  without  repeating  upper  Do."  (They 
sing.) 

§  245.  Tr.  "  There  is  another  scale  below  this 
one,  and  all  can  sing  three  or  four  of  its  higher 
tones  thus  :  (The  teacher  sings  Do  Ti  La  Sol 
of  the  lower  octave.)  All  sing  those  tones." 
(They  sing.) 

§  246.  Tr.  "Where  is  lower  Do  represent- 
ed?"    Cl.     "  Short  line." 

§  247.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 
indicate  Ti  below  ?  "  Cl.  "  On  the  space  be- 
low the  short  line." 

§  248.  Tr.  "  This  space  (writing  the  note)  is 
called  the  second  space  below.  What  is  it 
called  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  second  space  below." 

Note  76. — The  teacher  should  explain  that  lower  Do 
is  One  to  everything  above  it,  and  Eight  to  everything 
below  it.  Practice  all  exercises  which  involve  Seven  Be- 
low. 

The  Scale  Above. 

§249.  Tr.  "Sing  the  scale  ascending."  (They 
sing.) 

§  250.  Tr.  "  There  is  a  scale  above  this  one, 
and  all  can  sing  three  or  four  of  its  lower  tones, 
thus  :  ( the  teacher  sings  Do  Ke  Mi  Fa  of  the 
Scale  Above.)  All  sing  those  tones."  (They 
sing.) 

§  251.  Tr.  "  Where  is  upper  Do  repre- 
sented? "     Cl,    "  Third  space." 
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§  252.  Tr.     "Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 

indicate    Ke  above  ?  "  Cl.     "  Fourth  line." 

8  253.  Tr.     "  Mi  ?  "  Cl.     "  Fourth  space." 

§  254.  Tr.     "  Fa  ?  "  Cl.     "  Fifth  line." 

§  255.  Tr.     "  Sol  ?  "  Cl.     "  Space  above." 

Note  77. — The  teacher  reminds  them  that  upper  Do 
is  Eight  to  everything  below  it,  and  One  to  everything 
above  it,  and  also  reminds  them  that  as  upper  Do  is 
represented  by  a  space,  Mi  and  Sol  above  will  be  rep- 
resented by  spaces,  and  Re  and  Fa  by  lines. 

Practice  all  the  exercises  involving  Two,  Three,  and 
Four  above. 

The  Short  Rest. 

Note  78.— The  teacher  writes  four  measures  of 
quarter  notes  on  second  line,  and  says : 

§  256.  Tr.  "  How  many  measures  have  I 
written?"     Cl.     "Four." 

§  257.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise."    (They  sing.) 

Note  79.— It  is  very  important  that  the  class  always 
begin  an  exercise  by  beating  a  silent  measure.  See  Note 
07. 

§  258".  Tr.  "Listen,  while  I  sing,  and  observe 
if  I  sing  correctly,  or  incorrectly."  (Sings  and 
passes  the  first  pulse  of  second  measure  in 
silence.) 

§  259.  Tr.  "Did  I  sing  correctly,  or  incor- 
rectly ? "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§  260.  Tr.  "  In  which  measure  did  the  error 
occur?"     Cl.     "  In  the  second  measure." 

§  261.  Tr.     "  Which    pulse   of   the   measure 

was  wrong  ?  "     Cl.     ' '  The  first. " 

•  I 

I 
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§262.  Tr.  "How  was  it  wrong?"  Cl. 
s<  You  did  not  sing  it." 

§  263.  Tr.  "  Yes,  I  remained  silent  during 
the  first  pulse,  and  wish  you  to  do  the  same.  I 
will  cancel  the  note  thus."  (Drawing  a  line 
obliquely  through  the  first  note  in  the  second 
measure.) 

§  264.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They 
sing.) 

§  265.  Tr.  "Repeat  it,  and  see  if  I  can 
puzzle  you."  (While  they  are  singing,  he  steps 
iquickly  to  the  other  end  of  the  board,  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  their  view,  and  cancels  a  note  here 
and  there  in  advance  of  them,  which  will  keep 
them  on  the  alert.) 

§  266.  "  When  we  remain  silent  we  are  said 
to  rest.  We  have  characters  which  indicate 
silence,  called  Bests.  I  will  now  erase  these 
tshort  notes  and  their  cancel-marks,  and  replace 
them  with  rests." 

§  267.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise  as  it  now 
[appears."     (They  sing.) 

§  268.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  31.  How  is  the 
first  measure  filled  ? "  Cl.  "  One  short  note 
land  one  short  rest." 

1  §  269.  Tr.  "  How  are  each  of  the  following 
six  measures  filled  ? "  Cl.  "  One  short  note 
and  one  short  rest." 

§  270.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  eighth  measure 
filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  One  long  note." 

§  271.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  ninth  measure 
filled  ?  "     Cl.  "  A  short  rest  and  a  short  note." 

§  272.  Tr.     "  How  are  each  of  the  following 
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six  measures   filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  One  short  rest 
and  one  short  note." 

§  273.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  last  measure  filled  ?  I 
Cl.     "  One  long  note." 

§  274.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They  sing 
this,  and  other  exercises  which  involve  the  short 
rest.) 

Skips. 

Note  80. — Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  Modulator  in  showing 
the  skips.  The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  most  powerfully 
impressed  by  what  really  becomes  an  object  lesson,  the 
various  distances  (intervals)  being  portrayed  to  the  eye 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  under- 1 
standing  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  skips  of  a  third  should  be  reviewed  at  this  point,  I 
as  explained  at  Sections  46  to  58,  and  skips  of  a  fourth, 
JiftJi,  sixth,  and  octave  should  be  explained  in  the  same 
general  manner  before  practicing  No.  36. 

§  275.  Tr.  "  Look  at  No.  36.  How  is  the 
first  measure  filled?"  Cl.  "With  two  short 
notes." 

§  276.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  second  measure 
filled  ?  "  Cl.  "  One  short  note  and  one  short 
rest." 

§  277.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  third  measure 
filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two  short  notes." 

§  278.  Tr.  "  What  syllables  are  they  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Mi,  Do." 

§  279.  Tr.  "  What  is  this  skip  called  ?  I 
Cl.     "  A  skip  of  a  third." 

§  280.  Tr.  "What  skips  are  indicated  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  measures  ?  "  Cl, 
"  Skips  of  a  third." 
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§  281.  Tr.  "  What  skip  is  indicated  at  the 
eleventh  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Skip  of  a  fourth." 

§  282.  Tr.  "  At  the  nineteenth  measure  ? " 
Cl.     "A  skip  of  a  fifth." 

§  283.  Tr.  "  At  the  twenty-seventh  meas- 
ure?"   Cl.     "  Skip  of  a  sixth." 

§  284.  Tr.  "  At  the  thirty-fifth  measure  ?  " 
Cl.     "  A  skip  of  an  octave." 

Long  Rest. 

Note  81. — The  teacher  writes  four  measures,  the  sec- 
ond being  filled  with  two  short  rests,  and  after  the  class 
have  sung  the  exercise,  says  : 

§  285.  Tr.  "  We  have  a  rest  which  indicates 
a  silence  of  two  pulses,  called  a  long  rest.  I  will 
place  it  here  instead  of  these  short  rests."  (Eras- 
ing the  short  rests  and  writing  the  long  rest.) 

§  286.  Tr.  "  How  many  beats  do  we  give  the 
long  rest  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  287.  Tr.    "  Sing  the  exercise."    (They  sing.) 

§  288.  Tr.  "Look  at  exercise  No.  38.  What 
kind  of  rests  are  in  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  meas- 
ures?"    Cl.     "  Long  rests." 

§  289.  Tr.    "  Sing  the  exercise."    (They  sing.) 

Note  82.— The  teacher  should  spend  a  few  minutes  at 
!  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  with  chord  practice  and 
I  Modulator.  The  following  exercise,  which  is  intended 
I  to  foreshadow  the  change  of  keys,  should  be  dwelt  upon 
until,  after  a  few  lessons,  the  class  can  be  taken  out  to 
the  key  of  six  sharps  and  back  to  the  key  of  C,  without 
[  losing  the  pitch. 
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Modulator  Exercise. 

§  290.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do, 
Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol  in  the  C  column.) 

§291.  Tr.  "What  is  the  second,  Sol  Fa?" 
(pointing  to  those  syllables.)  Cl.  "A  major 
second." 

§292.  Tr.  "What  is  the  second,  Do  Ti?" 
(pointing  to  those  syllables  in  the  G  column.) 
Cl.     "  A  minor  second." 

§  293.  Tr.  "  Sing  Sol."  (Pointing  to  Sol  in 
the  C  column,  and  while  they  are  singing,  let 
the  pointer  glide  deliberately  across  to  Do  in  the 
G  column.) 

§  294.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Do." 
(They  sing.) 

§295.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Pointing  to  Do, 
Ti,  Do  in  the  G  column,  and  while  they  are 
singing  the  last  tone  he  draws  the  pointer  de- 
liberately back  to  Sol  in  the  C  column  and 
says  :) 

§  296.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Pointing  to 
Sol,  Fa,  Sol.) 

§297.  Tr.  "What  is  the  second,  Sol  Fa?" 
Cl.     "  A  major  second." 

§298.  Tr.  What  is  the  second,  Do  Ti?" 
(pointing  to  G  column.)  Cl.  "A  minor  sec- 
ond." 

§  299.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Pointing  to 
Sol,  Fa,  Sol,  C  column,  followed  by  Do,  Ti,  Do, 
G  column,  and  vice  versa,  repeating  many  times, 
until  they  can  sing  these  intervals  accurately.) 

§  300.  Tr.     "  Sing  as  I  point." 
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Note  83. — The  teacher  goes  from  Do  in  C  column, 
step  by  step,  class  following,  up  to  Sol  and  across  to  Do 
in  G,  and  up  and  down  the  scale  of  G,  within  moderate 
i  compass,  and  back  to  Do  in  C  column  by  way  of  Fa  in 
G  column.  If  they  should  come  out  below  the  pitch,  it 
,will  probably  be  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  mi- 
*nute  comprehension  of  the  difference  between  the  major 
.second,  Sol  Fa  in  C,  and  the  minor  second,  Do  Ti  in  G. 
The  teacher  should  call  their  particular  attention  to  it, 
and  repeat  the  exercise  with  reference  to  beginning  and 
ending  in  exact  pitch.  They  may  not  be  able  to  do  this 
!at  first,  but  if  the  teacher  always  begins  with  the  correct 
pitch  and  compares  at  the  end  of  the  exercise,  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  marked  and  steady  im- 
provement from  time  to  time. 

Melody  and  Harmony. 


Note  84. —Explain  that  a  single  succession  of  tones 
is  called  a  Melody ;  and  that  when  two  or  more  parts 
are  sung  at  the  same  time,  they  produce  Harmony, 

The  Brace. 

§301.  Tr.  "  The  brace  is  used  to  connect 
two  or  more  staffs,  and  generally  indicates  the 
number  of  parts  which  are  to  be  sung  simultan- 
eously." 

•     Note  85. — Practice  exercises  involving  the  brace. 

Male  and  Female  Voices. 

i  Note  86. — The  teacher  announces  that  the  subject  of 
the  following  explanation  is  of  such  a  difficult  nature 
that  unless  he  has  the  close  attention  of  the  class  he 
may  fail  to  make  it  clearly  understood.  He  should  not 
tell  what  he  expects  to  do,  but  simply  say  that  their  close 
attention  is  required. 


• 
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§  302.  Tk.  "  Gentlemen  remain  silentl 
(Teacher  sings  Do,  second  space  Bass  staff  and 
says  :) 

§  303.  Tr.  "  Ladies  sing  that  tone."  (They 
sing  a  tone  just  an  octave  above,  of  course.) 

§304.  Tr.  "You  did  not  sing  the  tone  I' 
sang  ;  I  will  repeat  it  and  you  may  try  again." 
(As  before,  they  sing  an  octave  above.) 

§  305.  Tr.  "  Again  you  sang  incorrectly. 
While  you  supposed  you  were  singing  the  same 
pitch,  you  were  really  singing  a  tone  an  octave 
higher  than  the  one  I  sang.  Moreover,  there  is 
not  a  lady  in  the  room  who  can  sing  the  tone  I 
sang.  I  will  now  undertake  to  demonstrate  this 
fact.  Ladies  sing  your  tone  and  sustain  it  soft- 
ly, while  I  sing  the  scale  ascending.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  our  voices  will  come  together : 
as  soon  as  you  perceive  that  they  are  together, 
raise  your  hand,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

Note  87. — The  teacher  sings  the  scale  ascending  slow- 
ly and  distinctly,  and  at  Eight  his  voice  is  so  restrained 
and  merged  into  the  tone  which  the  ladies  are  holding 
as  to  be  imperceptible,  when  many  hands  will  be  raised. 
If  all  are  not  yet  convinced,  the  demonstrations  may 
proceed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  e.c/.,  the  teacher  standing 
with  a  book  before  his  face,  requests  all  to  raise  their 
hands  when  they  perceive  that  he  is  singing  (ladies 
sustaining  lower  Do,  as  before).  When  he  sings  One 
all  hands  will  be  raised,  but  when  he  sings  Eight  few, 
if  any  hands  will  be  raised.  Should  he  suspect  that 
any  are  being  guided  by  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  face,  he  can  operate  these  muscles  without  sing- 
ing, and  thus  catch  them.  If  necessary  to  demonstrate 
farther,  the  following  will  be  found  effective.  Again 
the    ladies   sustaining   Do,    he    asks  all   to  raise  hands 
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when  he  ceases  to  sing,  commences  with  lower  Do,  and 
slurs  to  upper  Do  (skip  of  an  octave),  when  most  of  the 
class  will  think  he  has  stopped  singing,  and  raise  their 
hands. 

§  306.  Tr.     "Ladies  sing   your  tone  again." 
(They  sing.) 

§  307.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  the  same  tone." 
(All  who  thoroughly  understand  the  subject  will 
sing  Eight,  but  many  will  probably  sing  One. 
This  may  be  corrected  by  asking  the  ladies  to 
•sustain  their  tone,  while  the  gentlemen  sing 
the  scale  ascending  and  thus  their  voices  may  be 
brought  together.) 

§  308.  Tr.     "  Gentlemen  sing  Eight."     (They 
sing.) 

§309.    Tr.     "Ladies   sing   the   same   tone." 
(Some   of  the  less  careful  ones   will  probably 
ising  Eight,  but  a  majority  will  sing  correctly, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  mastered  the  sub- 
ject.) 

§  310.  Tr.     "  All  who  understand  from  these 

[experiments  that  the  gentlemen's  voices  are  an 

i  octave  lower  than  the  ladies'  voices  will  raise 

their  hands."      (All    hands   will    probably   be 

raised.) 

§  311.  Tr.  "  Yes,  what  is  a  low  tone  for  ladies 
[is  a  high  one  for  gentlemen  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  voices  being  an  octave." 

§  312.  "Ladies  sing  your  tone  again."     (They 
sing.) 

I     §313.  Tr.     "Where   shall  I  represent  that 
tone?"     Cl.     "Short  line." 

§  314.  Tr.    "  Ladies  sing  as  I  point."  (Points 
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to  the  note  he  has  written  on  the  short  line,  and 
they  sing  lower  Do.) 

§  315.  Tk.     "  Gentlemen    sing    as    I  point." 
(Points  to  the  same  note.     Most  of  the  gentle- 
men will  probably  sing  correctly,  but  some  of  - 
the  less  careful  ones  may  sing  lower  Do.) 

§  316.  Tr.  "  If  the  gentlemen  sing  the  tone 
represented  by  the  short  line,  will  they  sing 
One  or  Eight  f"     Cl.     "  Eight." 

§  317.  Tr.     "  If  the  ladies  sing  the  tone  rep-  i[ 
resented  by  the  short  line,  will  they  sing  Eight 
or  One  f  "     Cl.     "  One." 

§  318.  Tr.     "  Ladies  sing  as  I  point."   (Points  I 
to  short  line.     They  sing.) 

§  319.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  as  I  point." 
(Points  to  short  line.     They  sing.) 

Note  88. — The  teacher  should  here  write  the  scale 
from  short  line  to  third  space,  and  proceed. 

§  320.  Tr.  "  All  sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to 
Do  Be  Do  ;  Do  Ke  Mi  Re  Do.) 

§  321.  Tr.  Ci  Begin  again,  and  ascend  the 
scale,  gentlemen  will  stop  when  they  must." 
(Some  of  the  gentlemen  may  accompany  the 
ladies  as  high  as  Four  or  Five.  The  ladies  pro- 
ceed to  Eight,  and  return  to  One,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen all  join  them.) 

§  322.  Tr.  "  All  sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to 
Do,  short  line.) 

§  323.  Tr.  Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 
indicate  Ti  below?"  Cl.  "Below  the  short 
line."     (Writes.) 

§  324.  Tr.     "  Sing  as  I  point."      (Points  to 
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Do  Ti  Do,  and  they  sing,  after  which  he  draws  a 
long  line  and  writes  La  and  says  :) 

§  325.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
Ti  La.) 

§326.  Tr.     "  Sing  Sol  below."     (They  sing). 

§  327.  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 
indicate  Sol  ?  "  Ol.  "  Below  the  long  line." 
(Writes.) 

§328.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
Ti  La  Sol.) 

§  329.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  Fa."  (They 
sing.) 

§330.  Tr.  "How  shall  we  represent  Pa?" 
Cl.  "Draw  another  long  line."  (He  draws  the 
line,  writes  Fa,  and  says  :) 

§331.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
Ti  La  Sol  Fa.) 

§332.  Tr.   "Gentlemen  sing  Mi."  (They  sing.) 

§  333.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 
indicate    Mi?"     Cl.     "Below  the  line." 

§  334.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi.) 

§  335.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  Re."  (They 
sing.) 

§  336.  Tr.  "  How  shall  we  represent  Ee  ?  " 
Cl.  "Draw  another  line."  (Draws  the  line, 
writes  Re,  and  savs  :) 

§  337.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to 
Do  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re.) 

§  338.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  Do."  (They 
sing.) 

§  339.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  represent  Do  ?" 
Cl.     "  Below  the  line." 
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§340.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to 
Do,  short  line,  and  descends  the  scale). 

§  341.  Tr.  "Gentlemen,  sing  Ti  below." 
(They  sing.) 

§  342.  Tr.     "  How  shall  we  represent  Ti  be- 
low?"    Cl.     "Draw  another  line."     (He  draws   i 
the  line,  writes  the  note,  and  says  :) 

§343.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
Ti.) 

§  344.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  La."  (They 
sing.) 

§  345.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  represent  La?" 
Cl.     "Below  the  line." 

§  346.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
Ti  La.) 

§  347.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen,  sing  Sol."  (They 
sing.) 

§348.  Tr.  "How  shall  we  represent  Sol?" 
Cl.  "Draw  another  line."  (Draws  the  line, 
writes,  and  says  :) 

§  349.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to 
Do  Ti  La  Sol  La  Ti  Do.) 

Note  89.— The  exercise  on  the  board  will  now  appear 
thus : — 


t-Z 


§  350.  Tr.  "  How  many  staffs  have  we 
formed?"  (Pointing  to  the  two  staffs).  Cl. 
"Two." 

§  351.  Tr.     "  Is  the  lower  staff  (pointing)  for 
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Lilies  or  for  gentlemen?"  Cl.  "For  gentle- 
men." 

§  352.  Tr.  "  Is  the  upper  staff  (pointing) 
>r  gentlemen  or  for  ladies  ? "  Cl.  "  For 
dies." 

Remark  2.— If  obliged  to  use  a  blackboard  with  the 
iffs  already  painted  upon  it,  the  teacher  must  omit  the 
ove  thirty  sections  and  proceed  as  follows  : 

§  353.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do, 
lort  line.) 

§  354.  Tr.     "  Where  shall  we  place  a  note  to 

present  Ti  below?"  Cl.  ''Below  the  short 
:ie."     (Writes.) 

§355.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to 
to  Ti.) 

§  356.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  represent  La  ?  " 
<..     "  On  the  fifth  line." 

§  357.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
I  La.) 

§  358.  Tr.     "Sing  Sol."     (They  sing.) 

§  359.  Tr.     "  Where  shall  we  represent  it  ?  " 

L     "Fourth  space." 

§360.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
:  La  Sol.) 

§361.  Tr.  "Gentlemen  sing  Fa."  (They 
Eig.)  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  represent  Fa?" 
IL     "Fourth  line." 

!§  362.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Do 
H  La  Sol  Fa.) 

§363.  Tr.  "Gentlemen  sing  Mi."  (They 
Kg.) 

!§  364  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  represent  Mi  ?  " 
|     "  Third  space." 
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§  365.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Dc 
Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi.) 

§  366.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  Be."  (Thej 
sing.)  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  represent  Ke?' 
Cl.     "  Third  line." 

§  367.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Dc 
Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re.) 

§368.  Tr.  "Gentlemen  sing  Do."  (The) 
sing.) 

§  369.  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  represent  Do?' 
Cl.     "  Second  space." 

§  370.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Dc 
short  line,  and  descends  the  scale.) 

§371.  Tr.  "Gentlemen  sing  Ti  below?' 
(They  sing.) 

§372.  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  represent  it?' 
Cl.     "  Second  line." 

§373.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  Dc 
Ti.) 

§  374  Tr.  "Where  shall  we  represent  La?' 
Cl.     "  First  space." 

§  375.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  D( 
Ti  La.) 

§  376.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  Sol."  (TheV 
sing.) 

§  377.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  we  represent  Sol?5 
Cl.     "  First  line." 

§  378.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  D( 
Ti  La  Sol  La  Ti  Do.) 

§379.  Tr.  "How  many  staffs  have  we?: 
(Pointing  to  the  two  staffs.)     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  380.  Tr.  "  The  staff  for  ladies'  voicei 
(pointing)  is  marked  thus."     (He  writes  the  so 
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prano  clef,  but  must  not  call  it  the  soprano  staff, 
because  the  term  soprano  has  not  yet  been  de- 
lined.) 

I  §  381.  Tr.  "  Which  voices  sing  from  this 
Staff  ?  "    (Pointing  to  upper  staff. )     Cl.     "  Ladies' 


oices." 


J  382.  Tr.  "  The  staff  for  the  gentlemen's 
roices  (pointing)  is  marked  thus."  (He  writes 
he  bass  clef  without  giving  its  name.) 

§  383.  Tr.  "  Which  voices  sing  from  this 
taff?"   (Pointing.)     Cl.     " Gentlemen's  voices." 

§  384  Tr.  "Locrk  at  No.  43.  Which  voices 
ing  from  the  upper  staff?  "     Cl.     "  Ladies." 

§  385.  Tr.  "Which  voices  sing  from  the  lower 
itaff?"     Cl.     "Gentlemen." 

§  386.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  indicated  by  the 
irstnote?"     Cl.     "Do." 

I  §387.  Tr.     "Ladies,    sing  your  first  tone." 
They  sing.) 

§  388.  Tr.     "  Gentlemen,  sing  your  first  tone." 

I  Note  90. — This  thought  being  so  new,  many  of  the 
entlemen  will  probably  sing  an  octave  below  ;  if  so,  they 

lay  be  corrected  in  the  following  manner : 
| 
§  389.  Tr.     "  Gentlemen,  does  the  first  note 

adicate     your  upper  Do,  or  your  lower  Do  ?  " 

)l.     "Upper  Do." 

§  390.  Tr.     "  Go  up  through  the  chord  of  Do 

o  your  first  tone."     (They  sing.) 

Note  91. — After  practicing  No.  43  several  times,  the 
sacher  calls  attention  to  No.  44  and  asks  : 

§  391.  Tr.  "  Is  this  written  for  gentlemen  or 
or  ladies  ?  "     Cl.     "  For  gentlemen." 
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§  392.  Tr.  "  Ladies,  if  you  were  asked  to  sing 
the  first  tone  of  this  exercise,  which  is  written 
for  gentlemen's  voices,  would  you  naturally  sing 
the  tone  represented,  or  a  tone  an  octave  higher?" 
Cl.     "  A  tone  an  octave  higher." 

§393.  Tr.  "With  this  understanding,  the 
ladies  may  sing  with  the  gentlemen  from  their 
staff,  as  they  have  heretofore  been  singing  with 
you  from  your  staff." 

Note  92. — The  teacher  should  again  review  the  four 
chords  already  learned,  and  introduce  the  chords  of  Sol, 
La,  and  Ti  as  follows  : 

Chord  Practice  Continued. 

§  394.  Tr.  "  What  tones  will  form  the  chord 
of  Sol?"     Cl.     "SolTiBe." 

§  395.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
of  Sol?"     (They  sing  thus  : ) 


gm^i 


§  396.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
of  Sol  in  the  lower  octave."  (They  sing  as  fol- 
lows : ) 


f 


§397.  Tr.     "What  tones  form  the  chord  of 
La?"     Cl.     "La  Do  Mi." 

§  398.  Tr.     "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
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>f  La  in  the  lower  octave."     (They  sing  as  fol- 
ows  :) 

Wppp 

^399.  Tk.  "What  tones  form  the  chord  of 
K?"     Cl.     "TiReFa." 

§  400.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
fTi  ?  "     (They  sing  as  follows : ) 


a^Pii: 


Note  93. — Great  care  must  be  taken  with  the  dimin- 
hed  chord,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  sing  the  low- 
*t  tone  (Ti)  too  high.  After  a  few  minutes'  drill,  how- 
rer,  the  teacher  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
jie  chord  stand  as  still  as  any  of  the  other  chords. 
■  Note  94. — Here  should  be  introduced  the  resolutions 
:  tones,  viz.,  the  tendency  after  singing  7  is  to  sing 
"When  tones  progress  (move)  according  to  their 
itural  tendency  they  are  said  to  resolce,  hence  8  re- 
ives 7,  3  resolves  4,  5  resolves  6,  and  1  resolves  2." 
fter  asking  the  class  to  "  Sing  7  and  resolve  it,"  "  Sing 
and  resolve  it,"  "Sing  6  and  resolve  it,''  "Sing  2  and 
:solve  it,"  they  are  requested  to — 

§  401.  Tr.  "  Spell,  pronounce,  and  resolve 
le  chord  of  Ti."     (They  sing  as  follows  : ) 

Note  95.  —  At  No.  40  will  be  found  an  exercise 
hich  is  very  important ;  viz.,  the  practice  of  reading 
;ith  Do  on  other  degrees  than  C,  in  order  that  the  class 
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may  not  become  anchored  to  the  C  key.  Exercises  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  frequently  interspersed  through- 
out the  method,  and  should  be  thoroughly  practised. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  holding  the  class  in  the  C 
key  during  the  introduction  of  most  of  the  elementary; 
principles,  providing  they  are  not  allowed  to  think  that 
there  is  no  other  position  for  Do  ;  in  fact,  this  plan  has 
manifest  advantages,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  idea  which  is  peculiar  to  this  method,  viz  :  that  the 
class  is  never  permitted  to  sing  in  one  key  while  they  are 
reading  in  another,  thus  establishing  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute pitch.  Classes  taught  by  this  method  will,  after  a 
few  lessons,  sing  the  pitch  C  accurately,  without  an  in- 
strument, and  this  point  will  hereafter  be  all  the  more 
important,  inasmuch  as  all  first-class  instrument-makers 
have  now  adopted  the  International  pitch  (435  vibra- 
tions per  second  for  the  A  above  middle  C).  Inasmuch 
as  the  class  knows  nothing  about  any  other  key  except 
the  C  key  as  yet,  these  exercises  (like  40 )  must  not  be 
stmg,  but  should  be  read  both  backward  and  forward 
many  times.  Here  let  us  remind  the  teacher  that  after 
the  first  lesson,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  of 
every  subsequent  lesson,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  have 
any  instrument  played  upon,  or  tones  struck  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  class,  for  a  half -hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
lesson,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  has  called  to  order  he 
should  ask  the  class  to  "  sing  the  Do  that  you  learned 
last  time."  He  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  near  they 
will  come  to  the  true  pitch,  and  after  comparing  their 
effort  with  the  instrument  he  should  inform  them  that 
they  are  expected  to  commit  that  tone  to  memory  so  that 
they  can  sing  it  at  any  time  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  third  lesson,  and  from  that  on,  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  sing  the  correct 
pitch  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  The  strength  of  fl 
this  idea  will  be  appreciated  when  one  grasps  the  thought 
that  if  they  can  establish  one  tone  accurately,  they  can  get 
any  other  tone  from  a  process  of  reckoning  which  is 
taught  in  future  lessons. 
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Triple  Measure. 

402.  Tr.     "  What  is  a  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  A 
tt-asure  is  a  group  of  strong  and  weak  pulses." 
§  403.  Tr.     "  Listen  !"  (Counts,  1,  2,  3,  being 
feful  to  accent  the  first  pulse.) 
'§  404.  Tr.     "  How  manv  pulses  are  there  in 
Is  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Three. " 
|  405.  Tr.     "  How  many  strong  pulses  ?  "  Cl. 
|ne." 

§406.  Tr.  "Which  is  the  strong  pulse?" 
I     "  The  first." 

1 407.  Tr.  "  How  many  weak  pulses  ?  "  Cl. 
ffiwo." 

I  408.  Tr.  "  Which  are  they  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
n.ond  and  third." 

]  409.  Tr.  "A  measure  consisting  of  one 
(long  pulse  and  two  weak  pulses  is  called 
Iple  Measure.  What  is  it  called?"  Cl. 
triple  measure." 

410.  Tr.     "How  many  pulses  has  the  meas- 
I  we  first  learned  ? "     Cl.     "  Two." 
1 411.  Tr.     "How   many    strong   pulses  has 
f    Cl.     "One." 

.  412.  Tr.  "  How  many  weak  jDulses  ?  "  Cl. 
Ine." 

It  413.  Tr.  "A  measure  consisting  of  one 
fang  pulse  and  one  weak  pulse  is  called 
Ijble  Measure.  What  is  it  called?"  Cl. 
Rouble  measure." 

\  414.  Tr.  "  In  beating  triple  measure,  the 
||ng  pulse  is  indicated  by  the  downward  mo- 
In,  as  in  double  measure.    The  second  pulse  is 
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indicated  by  a  motion  to  the  left,  and  the  thir 
pulse  by  an  upward  motion.  I  will  place  a  die 
gram  of  these  motions  on  the  board."  (Write, 
thus  :)  3 


< 


Note  96. —  Most  conductors  nowadays  beat  trip 
measure  down,  right,  up. 

§  415.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  has  trip! 
measure?"     Cl.     "Three." 

§  416.  Tr.  "  Triple  measure  is  indicated  1 
the  figure  3  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  e: 
ercise." 

§  417.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  exercise  No.  48.  Wb 
kind  of  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Triple." 

§418.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  C 
"Figure  3." 

§  419.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  first  measui 
filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  With  three  short  notes." 

§  420.  Tr.  "  How  are  each  of  the  first  sevc 
measures  filled  ?  "     Cl.    "  Three  short  notes." 

§  421.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  eighth  measu: 
filled  ?  "  Cl.  "  One  long  note  and  one  sho 
rest." 

§  422.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They  sin£ 

The  Dotted  Long  Note. 

Note  97. — The  teacher  writes  two  Triple  measui 
thus  : 

r  r  r  i  r  r  r  i 
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§  423.  Tr.  "  How  many  measures  have  I 
written?"     Cl.     "Two." 

§  424.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They  sing.) 

§  425.  Tr.  "  Beat  while  I  sing,  and  notice  if 
[  sing  correctly  or  incorrectly."  (He  sings,  con- 
necting the  three  pulses  in  the  second  measure.) 

§  426.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly ? "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§427.  Tr.  "Which  measure  was  wrong?" 
pL.     "  The  second." 

§428.  Tr.  "How  was  it  wrong?"  Cl. 
\ You  connected  the  three  pulses." 

§  429.  Tr.  "  1  wish  you  to  connect  the  three 
ulses  in  the  second  measure.  We  have  a 
ote  which  represents  the  connecting  of  three 
fulses  ;  it  is  called  a  dotted  long  note.  I  will 
rase  the  short  notes  and  write  a  dotted  long 
ote  instead." 

§430.  Tr.  "The  long  note  (pointing  to  a 
alf-note  which  has  been  written  previously) 
epresents  the  connecting  of  how  many  pulses  ?  " 
L     "  Two." 

§  431.  Tr.  "  The  dotted  long  note  (pointing) 
^presents  the  connecting  of  how  many  pulses?" 
L     "Three." 

§  432.  Tr.  "  The  dot  increases  the  value  of 
be  note  how  much  ?  "     Cl.     "  One-half." 

§  433.  Tr.  "  How  many  beats  will  we  give  to 
ae     dotted    long   note?"       (Pointing.)       Cl. 

Three." 

I  Note  98.— Practice   the  exercises  which  involve  the 
otted  long  note,  asking  the  usual  preliminary  questions. 
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The  Dotted  Long  Rest. 

§  434.  Tr.  "We  have  a  rest  which  indicates 
a  silence  of  three  pulses  ;  it  is  called  the  Dotted 
Long  Rest.  I  will  erase  the  dotted  long  note 
and  insert  its  corresponding  rest.  How  many 
beats  will  we  give  to  the  dotted  long  rest?" 
Cl.     "Three." 

Note  99. — Practice  the  exercises  involving  the  dotted 
long  rest. 

Quadruple  Measure. 

§  435.  Tr.  "  Listen  ! "  (Counts  one  quadru- 
ple measure,  accenting  firmly.) 

§  436.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  are  there  ini 
this  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Four." 

§  437.  Tr.  "  How  many,  and  which  are 
the  strong  pulses?"  Cl.  "Two,  first  and 
third." 

§  438.  Tr.  "  How  many,  and  which  are 
the  weak  pulses?"  Cl.  "Two,  second  and 
fourth." 

§  439.  Tr.  "  A  group  of  four  pulses  is  called 
quadruple  measure.  What  is  it  called  ? "  Cl. 
"  Quadruple  measure." 

§  440.  Tr.  "  Quadruple  measure  is  indicated 
by  the  figure  4." 

§  441.  Tr.  "  The  motions  in  beating  quad-i 
ruple  measures  are  down  for  the  first  strong 
pulse  ;  left  for  the  first  weak  pulse  ;  right  for 
the  second  strong  pulse,  and  up  for  the  second 
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reak   pulse.     I  will   place   a   diagram   on   the 
>oard."     (Writes  thus  : ) 


j  442.  Tr.  "What  motion  (pointing  to  the 
ownward  stroke  of  diagram)  do  we  give  to  the 
rst  pulse?"     Cl.     "Down." 

§  443.  Tr.  "To  the  second?"  (Pointing.)  Cl. 
Left." 

§  444.  Tr.     "  To  the  third  ?  "     Cl.     "  Eight." 

§  445.  Tr.     "  To  the  fourth  ?  "     Cl.     "Up." 

Note  100. — Ask  the  class  to  beat  and  count  alternate- 
,  the  different  kinds  of  measure,  until  they  can  change 
■om  one  to  another  as  the  teacher  may  call  for  them, 
hen,  ask  one  division  to  beat  and  count  double  meas- 
re,  and  the  other  triple  measure  (accenting  firmly),  and 
atch  the  teacher  while  he  beats  double  measure  with 
le  left  hand,  triple  measure  with  the  right,  and  counts 
uadruple  measure  simultaneously. 

Note  101. — Practice  exercises  involving  quadruple 
teasure,  with  the  usual  preliminary  questions. 

The   Repeat. 

)  446.  Tr.  "  Dots  placed  in  the  spaces  at  the 
ift  of  a  bar  indicate  a  repetition,  or  in  other 
rords,  that  the  preceding  passage  is  to  be  sung 
gain." 

Note  102. — Practice  exercises  involving  Repeat. 
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The  Whole  Note. 

Note  103. — The  teacher  writes  two  quadruple  meas- 
ures of  quarter- notes. 

§  447.  Tr.  "  How  many  measures  have  I 
represented  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  448.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  measures  are  they  ?  I 
Cl.     "Quadruple  measures." 

§449.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl.  "Fig- 
ure 4." 

§  450.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They  sing.) 

§  451.  Tr.  "Listen  while  I  sing  it."  (Sings 
and  connects  the  four  pulses  in  the  second 
measure.) 

§  452.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly ? "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§453.  Tr.  "Which  measure  was  wrong?" 
Cl.     "The  second." 

§454.  Tr.  "How  was  it  wrong?"  Cl.  "You 
connected  the  four  pulses." 

§  455.  Tr.  "  I  wish  you  to  connect  the  four 
pulses  in  this  measure.  (Pointing.)  We  have  a  \ 
note  which  represents  the  connecting  of  four 
pulses.  I  will  write  it  here  instead  of  these 
short  notes.  (Erasing  the  quarter  notes  and 
writing  the  whole  note  instead).  Sing  the  ex- 
ercise."    (They  sing.) 

§  456.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  does  this  note 
represent  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  quarter  note.) 
Cl.     "One." 

§457.  Tr.  "What  is  its  name?"  Cl.  "Short 
note." 
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§  458.  Tr.     "  How  many  pulses  does  this  note 

Iepresent?"     (Pointing  to  the  half  note.)      Cl. 
'  Two." 
§459.  Tr.     "What  is  it  called?"     Cl.     "A 
Jong  note." 

§  460.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  does  this  note 
Represent  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  dotted  half -note.) 
Pl.     "  Three." 

§461.  Tr.  "What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "A 
lotted  long  note." 

§  462.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  does  this  note 
.epresent?"  (Pointing  to  whole  note.)  Cl. 
[Four." 

j  §  463.  Tr.     "  We  have  had  the  short  note,  the 
3ng  note,  the  dotted  long  note,  and  now  we 
\ave  a  still  longer  note,  which  shows  the  neces- 
sity for  seeking  other  names  for  these  notes." 

The  Correct  Names  of  Notes. 

i|  §  464.  Tr.  "  How  does  this  note  (pointing 
lb  a  quarter  note)  compare  in  length  with  this 
Ine?"  (Pointing  to  whole  note.)  Cl.  "It  is 
•  ne  quarter  as  long." 

■  Note  104.—  If  the  class  should  reply  "one fourth"  in- 
lead  of  "  one  quarter,"  the  teacher  can  draw  the  correct 
Irm  from  them  by  asking,  "What  is  the  other  name  for 

■  fourth  ?  "     They  will  reply,  "  A  quarter." 

I1  §  465.  Tr.  "  Hereafter  we  will  call  this  (point- 
ing) a  quarter  note.  What  is  it  called  ?  "  Cl. 
I A  quarter  note." 

I  §  466.  Tr.  "  How  does  this  note  (pointing  to 
I  le  half  note)  compare  in  length  with  this  one  ?  " 
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(Pointing  to  the  whole  note.)     Cl.     "It  is  one 
half  as  long." 

§  467.  Tr.  "  What  then,  would  be  a  good! 
name  for  this  note  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  half  note.) 
Cl.     "  A  half  note." 

§  468.  Tr.  "  Hereafter  we  will  call  it  a  half 
note.     What  is  its  name  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  half  note."i 

§  469.  Tr.  "  How  many  half  notes  (pointing)| 
are  required  to  equal  this  note  ?  "  (Pointing  to 
the  whole  note.)     Cl.     "  Two." 

§470.  Tr.  "  Two  halves  make  a  what?"  Cl., 
"  A  whole." 

§471.  Tr.  "What,  then,  would  be  a  good; 
name  for  this  note?"  (Pointing  to  the  whole 
note.)     Cl.     "  A  whole  note." 

§  472.  Tr.  "  Hereafter  we  will  call  it  a  whole 
note.  What  is  its  name  ?  "  Cl.  "  A  whole 
note." 

§  473.  Tr.  "  The  whole  note  (pointing)  rep- 
resents how  many  pulses  ?  "     Cl.     "  Four." 

§  474.  Tr.  "  The  half  note  (pointing)  repre- 
sents how  many  pulses  ?  "     Cl.     "Two." 

§  475.  Tr.  "  The  quarter  note  (pointing)  rep- 
resents how  many  pulses  ?  "     Cl.     "  One." 

§476.  Tr.     "What,  then,   shall  we   call  this  I 
note  ?  "   (Pointing  to  the  dotted  half  note.)     Cl. 
"A  dotted  half  note." 

The  Fraction. 

§  477.  Tr.     "What  kind  of  measure  have  we 
here  ?  "     (Pointing  to  the  exercise  on  the  board.)  | 
Cl.     "  Quadruple." 
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§478.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Figure  4." 

§  479.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  note  represents 
each  pulse  ?  "  (Pointing  to  a  quarter  note. )  Cl. 
"A  quarter  note." 

§  480.  Tr.  "  A  quarter  note  is  indicated  by 
the  figure  4  when  placed  as  the  denominator  of 
ia  fraction.  The  fraction  is  always  placed  at 
Ithe  beginning  of  a  composition  ;  its  numerator 
shows  the  number  of  pulses  in  the  measure,  and 
its  denominator  names  the  pulses,  i.e.,  shows 
what  kind  of  a  note  is  reckoned  to  each  pulse. 
The  fraction  is  read  thus  :  Four  (pointing  to  the 
numerator)  quarter  notes  (pointing  to  the  de- 
nominator) or  their  equivalent  will  fill  a  meas- 
jure."     (Pointing  to  a  measure.) 

Note  105. — The  teacher  writes  several  fractions  on  the 
(board  such  as  |,  f,  \,  etc.,  and,  pointing  to  the  first  says  : 

§  481.  Tr.  "  Read  this  fraction."  Cl.  "  Two 
quarter  notes  or  their  equivalent  will  fill  a 
neasure." 

ji  §  482.  Tr.  "  As  short  answers  are  desirable,  if 
fou  say  'two  quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure/ 
i',[  will  understand  that  you  mean  '  two  quarter 
botes  or  their  equivalent  will  fill  a  measure.'" 

§  483.  Tr.  "  Read  these  fractions."  (Pointing 
l;o  the  other  fractions  on  the  board.) 

Note  106. — The  teacher  should  always  point  slightly 
In  advance  of  their  reading ;  thus,  when  they  read 
|i  Three  "  his  pointer  should  rest  on  the  numerator,  and 
Ivhen  they  read  "  quarter  notes  "  the  pointer  should  rest 
ftn  the  denominator,  and  when  they  read  "will  fill  a 
I  neasure  ,T  the  pointer  should  rest  on  a  measure. 
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§  484.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  measure  is  indi- 
cated here  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  figure  2.)  Cl. 
"  Double  measure." 

§  485.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
numerator  of  the  fraction  is  2." 

§  486.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  beat-note  ?  "  (Point- 
ing to  the  figure  4.)     Cl.     "  A  quarter  note." 

§487.  Tr.  "How do  you  know?"  Cl.  "The- 
denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§488.  Tr.  "Bead  the  fraction?"  Cl.  "Two 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

Note  107. — The  teacher  should  question  the  class  orj 
triple  measure  and  quadruple  measure  in  a  similar  way 
and  then  ask  them  to  turn  to  No.  58-60. 

§489.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  measure  is  indii 
cated  ?  "     Cl.     "  Quadruple  measure." 

§490.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl.  "Th< 
numerator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§491.  Tr.  "What  is  the  beat-note?"  Ci 
"  A  quarter  note." 

§492.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "Th 
denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§  493.  Tr.  "  Kead  the  fraction  ?  "  Cl.  "  Fou 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§  494.  Tr.  "How  is  the  first  measure  filled  ? 
Cl.     "  With  four  quarter  notes." 

§  495.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  second  measur 
filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  With  one  whole  note." 

§  496.  Tr.  "  How  many  beats  will  we  give  th 
whole  note  ?  "     Cl.     "  Four." 

Note  108. — Practice  exercises  involving  the  who' 
note. 
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§  497.  Tr.  "  Look  at  No.  63.  What  kind  of 
measure  is  indicated  ?  "  Cl.  "  Triple  meas- 
ure." 

§  498.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
numerator  of  the  fraction  is  3." 

§  499.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  beat-note  ?  "  Cl. 
"  A  quarter  note." 

§  500.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§  501.  Tr.  "Read  the  fraction?"  Cl.  "Three 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§  502.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  measure  f  uU  ?  "  Cl. 
"It  is  not  full." 

§  503.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  does  it  lack  of 
being  full?"     Cl.     "Two." 

§  504.  Tr.  "  Is  the  last  measure  full  ?  "  Cl. 
"It  is  not  full." 

§  505.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  does  it  lack 
of  being  full?"     Cl.     "One." 

§  506.  Tr.  "Would  these  two  fractional 
parts  equal  a  complete  measure  ?  "  Cl.  "  They 
would." 

§  507.  Tr.  "When  a  tune  begins  with  a  frac- 
tional part  of  a  measure  it  must  end  with  a  frac- 
tional part,  and  such  two  fractional  parts  must 
equal  a  complete  measure  ?  " 

§  508.  Tr.  "  If  we  begin  beating  with  a  full 
measure,  how  many  beats  will  pass  in  silence 
before  we  begin  to  sing  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  509.  Tr.  "  Which  beats  would  pass  in  si- 
lence ?  "     Cl.   "  Down  and  left." 

§  510.  Tr.  "  With  which  beat  should  we 
commence  singing  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  up  beat." 
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§  511.  Tk.  "Let  us  sing  the  exercise.  Begin 
beating  with  a  full  measure  and  commence  to 
sing  when  the  hand  rises.  Ready — what  does 
ready  mean  ?  "     Cl.     "  Hands  up." 

§  512.  Tk.  "  Ready— beat,  one,  sing:'  (They 
sing.) 

Classification  of  Voices. 

Note  109. — The  teacher  writes  a  large  note  on  middle 
C  (short  line)  about  the  middle  of  the  board,  and  asking 
the  ladies  to  sing  as  he  writes,  he  represents  the  tones  as 
high  as  Gr  (space  above).  Then  asking  the  gentlemen  to 
sing  as  he  writes,  proceed  from  middle  C  downward  and 
to  the  left  as  far  as  first  space  below,  when  the  exercise 
will  appear  thus : 


-M^i 


-^-•--* 


i* 


§  513.  Tr.  "This  exercise  represents  the 
average  vocal  compass.  The  middle  tone  (point- 
ing to  large  note  C)  is  common  to  all,  and  is 
called  the  Great  Central  Tone.  The  ladies  can 
sing  as  many  tones  above  it  as  the  gentlemen 
can  sing  below  it.  What  is  it  called  ? "  Cl. 
"  The  great  central  tone." 

§  514.  Tr.  "  Ladies  who  can  sing  high  and 
cannot  sing  low  are  called  Soprano  Singers  ;  the 
average  compass  of  their  voices  is  shown  by  the 
notes  inclosed  in  this  curved  line." 

Note  110. — The  teacher  places  his  chalk  pencil  on  the 
highest  note,  and  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand  on 
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kniddle  C  to  guide  his  pencil  in  its  sweep,  and  draws  a 
curved  line,  thus  : 


1 


^rw- 


-+m 


♦*= 


§  515.  Tr.  "  Ladies  who  can  sing  low  and 
cannot  sing  high  are  called  Alto  Singers.  The 
average  compass  of  their  voices  is  shown  by  the 
lotes  inclosed  in  this  curved  line." 

j  Note  111. — The  teacher  places  his  pencil  on  C,  third 
'space,  and  his  finger  on  G,  fourth  space  Bass  staff  and 
Iraws  a  curved  line,  when  the  example  will  appear  thus  : 


§  516.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  who  can  sing  high 
Jid  cannot  sing  low  are  called  Tenor  Singers. 
Their  usual  compass  is  shown  by  this  curved 
fee." 

I  Note  112. — Beginning  at  G,  second  line,  Soprano 
taff,  draws  an  under-curve  to  C,  second  space  Bass 
itaff,  thus  : 
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§  517.  Tr.     "  Gentlemen   who  can   sing  lo 
and  cannot  sing  high  are  called  Bass  Singers 
Their  usual  compass  is  indicated  by  this  curvec 
line." 

Note  113. — The  teacher  draws  an  under  curve  fron 
middle  C  to  the  lowest  note,  when  the  entire  diagram  wil 
appear  thus : 

The  Compass  of  Voices  Illustrated. 


: 


618.  Tr.  "  The  proper  way  to  determin 
which  part  you  should  sing  would  be  for  the 
teacher  to  test  each  voice  separately,  but  as  that 
would  require  the  time  of  several  whole  lessons 
we  must  accomplish  it  in  a  few  moments.  La- 
dies sing  as  I  point  ;  all  who  can  sing  the  high 
tones  more  easily  than  they  can  sing  the  low 
tones  should  sing  Soprano  ;  and  all  those  ladies 
who  can  sing  the  low  tones  more  easily  than  they 
can  sing  the  high  tones  should  sing  Alto." 
(Points  from  middle  C  slowly  up  to  the  highest 
note,  and,  returning  deliberately,  proceeds  on 
down  to  the  lowest  tone  of  the  alto  compass.) 

§  519.  Tr,  "  All  the  ladies  who  think  they 
should  sing  Alto  please  rise,  and  remain  standing 
until  you  are  counted."  (Appoints  tellers  who 
take  the  count.) 
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§520.  Tr.  "Sit."  (They  sit.)  "Now  all 
those  who  think  they  should  sing  Soprano  please 
rise."     (They  rise  and  are  counted.) 

§  521.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  sing  as  I  point  ;  all 
who  can  sing  the  high  tones  more  easily  than 
they  can  sing  the  low  ones  should  sing  Tenor, 
and  all  those  who  can  sing  the  low  tones  more 
easily  than  they  can  sing  the  high  tones  should 
sing  Bass."  (Points  from  C,  second  space  Bass 
staff  up  slowly  to  the  highest  tone  of  the  Tenor 
ompass  and,  returning  deliberately,  proceeds 
lown  to  the  lowest  tone  in  the  exercise  and  says  :) 
522.  Tr.  "All  the  gentlemen  who  think 
hey  should  sing  Tenor  please  rise."  (They  rise 
tnd  are  counted.) 

§  523.  Tr.  "All  those  who  think  they  should 
ing  Bass  rise."     (They  rise  and  are  counted.) 


Plan  for  Seating  a  Choir. 

Note  114. — After  the  classification  of  the  voices  the 
fferent  parts  will  be  seated  according  to  the  following 
lagram : 


c£etvo*' 


So? 


taBO. 


$o? 


Ta^°- 


Blackboard. 
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§  524.  Tr.  "  The  Tenori  (Tenors)  will  occupy 
these  seats  (designating  certain  seats  at  his  left) ; 
the  Bassi  (Basses)  will  occupy  these  seats 
(designating  certain  seats  on  his  right).  The 
Alti  (Altos)  will  take  these  seats,  and  the  Soprani 
(Sopranos)  will  sit  here  (indicating).  Now  all 
take  your  places." 

§  525.  Tr.  "  Give  attention  to  the  board. 
What  is  the  tone  called  which  all  voices  have  in 
common  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  large  note.)  Cl. 
"  The  Great  Central  Tone." 

§  526.  Tr.  "  Which  voices  sing  from  the  staff 
bearing  this  character  ?  "  (Pointing  to  G  clef.) 
Cl.     "  The  ladies'  voices." 

§  527.  Tr.  "  This  character  is  called  the  So- 
prano clef.  What  is  it  called  ? "  Cl.  "  The 
Soprano  clef." 

§  528.  Tr.  "  It  shows  that  The  Great  Cen- 
tral Tone  is  represented  by  the  short  line  below 
(pointing),  Soprano  and  Alto  voices  sing  from  the 
staff  so  arranged." 

§  529.  Tr.  "  Which  voices  sing  from  the  staff 
bearing  this  character?"  (Pointing  to  the  F 
clef.)     Cl.     "  The  gentlemen's  voices." 

§  530.  Tr.  "  This  character  is  called  the  Bass 
clef.  What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "The  Bass 
clef." 

§  531.  Tr.  "  It  shows  that  The  Great  Cen- 
tral Tone  is  represented  by  the  short  line  above 
(pointing),  and  that  the  Bass  voices  sing  from 
the  staff  so  arranged." 

§  532.  Tr.  "  We  have  a  third  clef  called  the 
Tenor  Clef  which  shows  that  The  Great  Cen- 
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tral  Tone  is  represented  by  the  third  space. 
(Writes  the  C  clef  and  places  a  large  note  in  third 
space.)  What  is  its  name  ?  "  Cl.  "  The  Tenor 
clef."  (See  new  tenor  clef,  page  156,  read  foot- 
note). * 

§  533.  Tr.  "  Which  voices  sing  from  theAstaff 
80  arranged  ?  "     Cl.      "  Tenor  voices." 

Note  115. — Explain  that  the  Tenor  singers  read  from 
the  Tenor  staff  exactly  as  they  did  from  the  Soprano  staff, 
upon  which  some  wise  pupil  will  ask,  or  want  to  ask,  why 
the  Tenor  part  is  not  written  on  the  Bass  staff  as  the  Alto 
part  is  written  on  the  Soprano  staff.  The  reply  is  that 
many  of  the  tones  of  the  Tenor  part  lie  above  the  Great 
Central  Tone,  and  would  require  too  many  added  lines 
to  represent  them. 

§  534.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  46.  What  is  the 
first  character  used  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  Brace." 

§  535.  Tr.  "  How  many  staffs  does  the  brace 
connect?"     Cl.     "Four." 

§  536.  Tr.  "Which  part  sings  from  the 
highest  staff  ? "     Cl.     "Soprano."    ■ 

§  537.  Tr.  "  Which  part  sings  from  the  staff 
below  the  Soprano  ?  "     Cl.     "  Alto." 

§  538.  Tr.  "Which  part  sings  from  the  low- 
est staff?"     Cl.     "Bass." 

§  539.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl.  "It 
bears  the  Bass  clef." 

§  540.  Tr.  "  Which  part  sings  from  the  next 
the  lowest  staff?  "     Cl.     "  The  Tenor." 

§541.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl.  "It 
ears  the  Tenor  clef." 

§  542.  Tr.  "  In  what  kind  of  measure  is  this 
piece  written  ? "     Cl.     "  Double  measure." 
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§  543.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
numerator  of  the  fraction  is  2." 

§544.  Tr.  "What  is  the  beat-note?"  Cl. 
"A  quarter  note." 

§545.  Tr.  " How  do  you  know ? "  Cl.  "The 
denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§546.  Tr.  "Bead  the  fraction?"  Cl.  "Two 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§  547.  Tr.     "Is  the  first  measure  full  ?  "     Cl.  ~ 
"It  is." 

§  548.  Tr.  "With  which  pulse  do  we  com- 
mence to  sing  ?  "     Cl.     "  First." 

§  549.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  first  in  Soprano  ?  " 
Cl.     "Mi." 

§  550.  Tr.  "  What  tone  is  first  in  Alto  ?  "  Cl. 
"Do." 

§  551.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  first  tone  in  Tenor  ?  " 
Cl.     "Sol." 

§  552.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  first  tone  in 
Bass?"     Cl.     "Do." 

§  553.  Tr.     "Sing  the  first  tone  of  your  sev- J 
eral  parts,  beginning  with  Do,  and  going  through 
the    chord    of    Do    to    your    places."      (They 
sing.) 

§  554.  Tr.  "  When  two  different  notes  of  a 
part  occupy  the  same  pulse  they  are  called 
choosing  notes  and  the  singer  is  free  to  sing 
either.  As  a  general  rule  sing  the  one  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  compass  of  your  voice." 

Note  116. — The  teacher  should  explain  that  when 
four  parts  are  sung  simultaneously,  it  is  called  four  part 
harmony,  Quartet  or  chorus.  That  three  part  harmony 
is  called  a  Trio  ;  and  that  two-part  harmony  is  called 
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Duet ;  and  that  a  melody  sun^-by  a  single  voice  is  called 
a  Solo. 

Ncte  117. — Explain  that  to  save  space  four  parts  are 
frequently  printed  on  two  staffs  and  called  a  compressed 
score.  CarrTJpare  the  space  occupied  by  No.  46  with  that 
of  No.  47.^'  Practice  exercises  to  No.  47  inclusive. 

Chord   of   the   Seventh. 

§  555.  Tr.  "  I  now  wish  to  form  a  chord 
which  diners  from  those  we  have  learned,  inas- 
much as  they  consist  of  three  tones  each,  while 
the  new  chord  has  four  tones." 

§  556.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  chord 
of  Ti  again,  and  in  the  pronunciation  I  want  the 
Altos  to  sing  Ti,  the  Tenors  to  sing  Re,  the  So- 
prano will  sing  Fa  as  usual,  and  the  Bass  remain 
silent."     (They  sing.) 

§557.  Tr.  "Now  spell  and  pronounce  if 
again  and  I  will  ask  the  Bass  to  join  us,  singing 
Sol  in  the  pronunciation."   "-(They  sing  thus  : ) 


f 
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558.  Tr.  "We  thus  have  a  four-fold  chord 
founded  upon  Sol,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  three-fold  chords  we  add  the  name  of 
its  largest  interval.  From  Sol  (pointing  to  the 
notes  on  blackboard)  to  Ti  is  a  third  ;  from  Sol 
to  Be  is  a  fifth  ;  and  from  Sol  to  Fa  is  seven  de- 
grees or  a  seventh,  hence  this  is  called  the  chord 
of  the  Seventh  of  Sol." 

§  559.  Tr.     "  What  tones  form  the  chord  of 
tl#  Seventh  of  Sol  ?  "     Cl.     "  Sol  Ti  Re  Fa." 
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§  560.  Tr.  "  Spell,  pronounce,  and  resolve  the 
chord  of  the  Seventh  of  Sol."  (They  sing  as 
follows,  the  Bass  singing  Do  in  the  resolution.) 


Technical   Terms.  *' 

Note  118. — The  time  lias  now  arrived  when  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  technical  names  to  the  tones.  This  is  done 
as  follows : 

§  561.  Tr.  "  Scientific  musicians  of  all  lan- 
guages have  adopted  a  set  of  names  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  scale,  which  are  called  technical 
terms.  To  One  and  Eight  they  have  given  the 
name  Tonic  ;  Two  they  call  Super-Tonic  ;  Three 
they  call  Mediant  ;  Four,  Sub-Dominant  ;  Five, 
Dominant  ;  Six,  Sub-Mediant  ;  Seven,  Sub-Tonic." 

Note  119. — The  teacher  now  writes  these  names  upon 
the  blackboard,  in  the  following  order  : 

8.  Tonic. 

7.  Sub-Tonic. 

6.  Sub-Mediant. 

5.   Dominant. 

4.   Sub-Dominant. 

3.  Mediant. 

2.  Super-Tonic. 

1.  Tonic. 

After   practicing  these   until  they   are   familiar, 
teacher  says : 

§  562.  Tr.     "  Hereafter  we   will  apply  th< 
terms  in  naming  our  chords.     The  chord  of 
will    in   future   be   called  what?"     Cl.     " 
chord  of  the  Tonic," 
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§  563.  Tr.  "  The  chord  of  the  Tonic  consists 
of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Do  Mi  Sol." 

§  564.  Tr.  "  The  chord  of  the  Super-Tonic 
consists  of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Re  Fa  La." 

§  565.  Tr.  "The  chord  of  the  Mediant  con- 
sists of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Mi  Sol  Ti." 

§  566.  Tr.  "  The  chord  of  the  Sub-Dominant 
consists  of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Fa  La  Do." 

§  567.  Tr.  "The  chord  of  the  Dominant 
consists  of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Sol  Ti  Re." 

§  568.  Tr.  "The  chord  of  the  Sub-Mediant 
consists  of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  La  Do  Mi." 

§  569.  Tr.  "  The  chord  of  the  Sub-Tonic  con- 
jists  of  what  tones  ?  "     Cl.     "  Ti  Re  Fa." 

§  570.  Tr.  "  What  name  shall  we  now  give 
to  the  four-fold  chord  founded  upon  Sol  ?  "  Cl. 
|  The  chord  of  the  Dominant  Seventh." 

§571.  Tr.  "The  chord  of  the  Dominant 
^Seventh  consists  of  what  tones?"  Cl.  "Sol 
Ti  Re  Fa." 

Note  120. — These  chords  should  be  practiced  at  the 
opening  of  every  lesson.  Five  minutes  thus  spent  will 
3e  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  class. 

Each  new  point  should  first  be  illustrated  on  the  black- 
board, after  which  the  class  should  turn  quickly  to  the 
book  and  study  the  exercises  which  involve  it.  ,  , 

Eighth  Notes. 

Note  121. — The  teacher  writes  two  double  measures  of 
[Quarter  notes  each  and  asks  : 

§  572.  Tk.     "  How   many   measures    have    I 
Written?"     Cl.     "Two." 

§  573.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise  ?  "   (They  sing.) 
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§  574.  Tr.  "Listen  while  I  sing  and  observe 
whether  I  sing  correctly. "  (He  sings  and  divides 
the  first  pulse  in  the  second  measure  into  two 
equal  parts.) 

§  575.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly ? "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§  576.  Tr.  "  In  which  measure  did  the  error 
occur?"     Cl.     "Second." 

§  577.  Tr.  "  Which  pulse  was  wrong  ?  "  Cl. 
"The  first." 

§  578.  Tr.  "  How  was  it  wrong  ? "  Cl. 
"  You  sung  two  Ta's  instead  of  one." 

§  579.  Tr.  "I  wish  you  to  sing  two  Ta's  to  that 
pulse,  and  I  will  indicate  it  by  erasing  the  quar- 
ter note  and  writing  two  notes  which  are  made 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the  stem  thus." 
(Writes  two  eighth  notes.) 

§  580.  Tr.  "  How  does  this  note  (pointing  to 
an  eighth  note)  compare  in  length  with  the  quar- 
ter note  ? "  (Pointing  to  quarter  note.)  Cl. 
"It  is  one-half  as  long." 

§  581.  Tr.  "What  is  one-half  of  a  quarter?" 
Cl.     "  An  eighth." 

§  582.  Tr.  "  What,  then,  would  be  a  good 
name  for  this  note  ?  "     Cl.     "  An  eighth  note." 

§  583.  Tr.  "  How  many  eighth  notes  will  we 
sing  to  one  pulse  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§584.  Tr.  "Sing  the  exercise?"  (They 
sing.) 

§  585.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  represented  by 
one  note  we  call  it  single  ;  when  it  is  represented 
by  more  than  one  note  we  call  it  divided." 

§586.  Tr.       "Is   this    pulse    (pointing   to   a 
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quarter  note)  single  or  divided  ?  "  Cl.  "  Sin- 
gle." 

§587.  Tr.  " This  one?"  (Pointing to  eighth 
notes.)     Cl.     "  Divided." 

§  588.  Tr.  "  Into  how  many  parts  is  the  pulse 
divided  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  589.  Tr.  "  Are  they  equal,  or  unequal  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Equal." 

§  590.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  notes  do  we  use 
to  divide  the  pulse  into  two  equal  parts  ?  "  Cl. 
"Eighth  notes." 

§  591.  Tr.  "  Look  at  No.  68.  In  what  kind 
of  measure  is  it  written  ?  "  Cl.  "  Double  meas- 
ure." 

§592.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  The  numerator  of  the  fraction  is  2." 

§593.  Tr.  "What  is  the  beat-note?"  Cl. 
"  A  quarter  note." 

§594.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
I  The  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§595.  Tr.  "Bead  the  fraction."  Cl.  "Two 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§  596.  Tr.  "Are  the  pulses  in  the  first  meas- 
ure single,  or  divided?  "     Cl.     "Divided." 

§  597.  Tr.  "  Are  the  pulses  in  the  second 
[measure  single,  or  divided  ?  "     Cl.     "  Single." 

§  598.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  are  united  in 
the  fourth  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  599.  Tr.  "  How  many  eighth  notes  will  you 
fcing  to  one  beat  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

Note  122. — Have  thein  practice  No.  68,  being  careful 
Ahat  they  beat  correctly  and  do  not  give  a  beat  to  each 
eighth  note. 
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Absolute  Pitch. 

Note  123. — Knowing  that  many  good  teachers  doubt 
the  possibility  of  a  class,  or  an  individual,  ever  becoming 
sufficiently  educated  to  know  at  all  times  what  tones  they 
are  singing,  or  hearing,  we  wish  to  explain  still  further 
concerning  the  subject.  During  the  past  few  years  we 
have  tested  the  matter  thoroughly,  in  our  classes  and  in 
private  instruction,  and  we  are  convinced  that  children 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  absolute  pitch,  which,  if 
developed  as  it  may  be  by  the  careful  teacher,  will  en- 
able them  at  all  times  to  determine  with  absolute  pre- 
cision what  tones  are  being  sung  or  played  in  their  hear- 
ing, thereby  greatly  enhancing  their  enjoyment,  and 
rendering  them  more  intelligent  musicians.  We  have 
conversed  with  hundreds  of  teachers  who  have  during 
the  past  few  years  been  practising  this  method,  and  with- 
out an  exception  they  inform  us  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  getting  their  classes  to  comprehend,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, absolute  pitch,  after  the  first  few  lessons. 

It  is  said  of  Mozart  that  while  yet  almost  an  infant 
he  remarked  to  his  father  that  lie  liked  his  friend's  violin 
better  than  his  own,  because  it  was  a  "  quarter  of  a  tone  " 
higher  than  his.  Upon  the  instruments  being  brought  to- 
gether it  was  found  that  the  child  was  correct.  We  have 
a  friend,  who  will  follow  the  most  elaborate  and  entang- 
ling modulations,  and  not  only  name  the  last  chord  which 
is  played  but  all  those  through  which  the  player  has  passed. 

We  mention  these  instances  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing more  firmly  upon  the  minds  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country  that  with  them  rests  the  responsibility  of 
developing  the  talents  of  the  members  of  their  classes, 
and  also  to  encourage  any  who  may  have  commenced. 

The  teacher  should  frequently  review  what  has  been 
learned. 

The  Eighth  Note  as  a  Beat-Note. 

§  600.  Tr.  "  We  sometimes  have  the  eighth 
note  as  the  beat-note,  in  which  case  the  denomi- 
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nator  of  the  fraction  will  be  8."  (Writes  the 
fraction  f.) 

§  601.  Tr.  "  If  the  eighth  note  is  the  beat- 
note,  what  note  will  represent  the  connecting  of 
two  pulses  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  quarter  note." 

§  602.  Tr.  "  How  many  beats  will  you  give 
to  the  quarter  note  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

Note  124. — Write  as  follows  and  explain  that  the  ex- 
ercises are  the  same,  only  represented  differently. 

I  J   J   J  I  «    II 

The   Eighth  Best. 

§  603.  Tr.  "  We  have  a  rest  which  occupies 
as  much  time  as  an  eighth  note  ;  what  would  be 
a  good  name  for  it  ?  "     Cl.     "  An  eighth  rest." 

Note  125. — The  teacher  erases  an  eighth  note  and 
writes  an  eighth  rest,  and  after  the  usual  preliminary 
questions,  practices  No.  77. 

Legato,    Semi- Staccato,   and   Staccato. 

§  604.  Tr.  "  There  are  three  ways  in  which 
tones  succeed  each  other.  They  may  be  closely 
connected  thus  :  Listen  ! "  (Sings  the  first  two 
measures  of  No.  83  legato,  and  asks  the  class  to 
imitate  him.) 

§  605.  Tr.  "  This  style  of  singing  is  called 
Legato  (pronounced  lay-gah'-to).  What  is  it 
called?"    Cl.     "Legato." 

§  606.  Tr.     "Legato  means  smooth  and  con- 
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nected.  What  does  legato  mean  ?  "  Cl.  "  Smooth 
and  connected." 

§  607.  Tk.  "  Tones  may  be  disconnected, 
thus."  (Sings  the  same  phrase  staccato,  and  asks 
the  class  to  imitate  him.) 

§  608.  Tr.  "  This  style  of  singing  is  called 
staccato  (pronounced  stah-cah'-to).  What  is  it 
called?"     Cl.     "Staccato." 

§  609.  Tr.  "  Staccato  means  short  and  dis- 
tinct. What  does  staccato  mean  ?  "  Cl.  "  Short 
and  distinct." 

§  610.  Tr.  "  Tones  may  be  short  and  dis- 
tinct, but  not  so  short  as  staccato,  thus."  (Sings 
the  same  phrase  semi-staccato,  and  asks  the 
class  to  imitate  him.) 

§  611.  Tr.  "  This  style  of  singing  is  called 
semi-staccato.  What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  " Semi- 
staccato." 

§  612.  Tr.  "  Semi-staccato  means  half-stacca- 
to. What  does  semi-staccato  mean  ?  "  Cl.  "  Half- 
staccato." 

Note  126. — In  illustrating  these  styles  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  hurry  when  singing  staccato.     The  pulses    | 
should   follow   each   other   with    the    same    frequency 
wli ether  singing  Staccato,  Semi-staccato,  or  Legato. 

Note  127. — Explain  the  Staccato  and  the  Semi-stac- 
cato marks,  and  practice  No.  83. 

Note  128.— Explain  that  the  connecting  of  the  stems    I 
of  eighth  notes  frequently  takes  the  place  of  a  slur,  and 
practice  No.  76. 

Da  Capo. 

§  613.  Tr.  "  D.  C.  are  the  initial  letters  oi 
the  Italian  words  Da  Capo  ;  but  they  are  more 
frequently  used  as  an  abreviation  of  a  whole 
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Italian  sentence,  namely,  Da  capo  al  fine — which 
is  freely  translated  as  follows  :  Da,  from  the  ; 
capo,  commencement ;  al,  to  the  ;fine,  end  -  Sing 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end.'  "  (Practice 
No.  142.) 

Sextuple  Measuke. 

j  614.  Tr.     "  Listen  !  "      (Counts    one,    two, 
three,  four,  five,  six.) 

\  615.  Tr.     "How  many  pulses  are  there  in 
lis  kind  of  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Six." 
j  616.  Tr.     "  A  measure  having  six  pulses  is 
called  sextuple  measure.     What  is  it  called?" 
Cl.     "  Sextuple  measure." 

§  617.  Tr.     "  Listen  while  I  count  again,  and 
observe  how  many,  and   which  are  the  strong 
Dulses."     (Counts,  accenting  firmly.) 
§  618.  Tr.     "  Which  are  the  strong  pulses  ?  " 
l.     "  One  and  four." 

§  619.  Tr.  "  Listen,  and  notice  while  I  beat 
nd  count."  (Beats  and  counts,  making  two 
beats  in  the  measure,  downward  to  the  first  pulse, 
and  upward  to  the  fourth  pulse.) 

§  620.  Tr.     "  How  many  beats  did  I  give  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Two." 

|  621.  Tr.     "  Were  they  on  strong,  or  on  weak 
pulses  ?  "     Cl.     "  On  strong  pulses." 
§  622.  Tr.     "  What  motion  did  I  give  to  the 
rst  pulse  ?  "     Cl.     "  Downward." 
§  623.  Tr!     « To    the    fourth     pulse  ? "     Cl. 
Upward." 

§  624.  Tr.     "  How  many  beats  do  we  give  to 
sextuple  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 
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§  625.  Tr.     < 
to  each  beat  ?  " 


How  many  pulses  do  we  reckon 
Cl.     "  Three." 


Note  129. — The  teacher  explains  that  when  the  move- 
ment is  slow,  each  pulse  receives  a  beat,  thus : 


/vH 


§  626.  Tr.  "  What  motion  do  we  give  to  the 
first  pulse  ?  "     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Down." 

§  627.  Tr.  "  What  motion  is  given  to  the 
second  pulse  ?  "     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Left." 

§  628.  Tr.  "What  motion  to  the  third 
pulse?"     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "Left." 

Tr.     "What    motion    to    the    fourth 

(Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Eight." 
Tr.     "What  motion  to  the  fifth  pulse ? I 
(Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Right." 

§  631.  Tr.  "  What  motion  is  given  to  the 
sixth  pulse  ? "     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Up." 

Note  130. — As  soon  as  the  class  can  make  these  motions 
accurately  the  teacher  should  put  upon  the  board  dia- 
grams of  the  four  kinds  of  measure  thus  : 

2  3  4  6 


629. 
pulse  ?  " 
8  630. 


I  13  2         14* 

and  have  the  class  practice  them  alternately  as  he  calls 
for  them.  He  should  always  call  out  the  change  on  the' 
up  beat,  and  point  to  the  diagram  as  he  calls. 
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§  632.  Tr.     "Look  at  Exercise  No.  86." 

§  633.  Tr.  "  In  what  kind  of  measure  is  this 
written?"     Cl.     "Sextuple." 

§  634.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  The  numerator  of  the  fraction  is  6." 

§635.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  a  note  do  we 
reckon  to  each  pulse  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  quarter  note." 

§636.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
I  The  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§637.  Tr.  "Read  the  fraction?"  Cl.  "Six 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§  638.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  first  measure  filled  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Six  quarter  notes." 

§  639.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  second  measure 
filled  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two  dotted  half  notes." 

§  640.  Tr.  "  Two  dotted  half  notes  are  equiv- 
alent to  how  many  quarter  notes  ?  "     Cl.    "  Six." 

§  641.  Tr.  "How  many  beats  do  we  give  to 
sextuple  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  642.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  do  we  reckon 
to  each  beat?"     Cl.     "Three." 

§  643.  Tr.  "  Which  beat  do  we  give  to  the 
first  three  notes  ?  "     Cl.     "  Downward." 

§  644.  Tr.  "  Which  beat  do  we  give  to  the 
next  three  notes  ?  "     Cl.     "  Upward." 

Note  131.. — Practice  all  exercises  which  involve  sex- 
tuple measure. 

Note  132. — Write  as  follows,  and  explain  that  the  ex- 
ercises are  the  same,  only  represented  differently : 

'  s  r  r  r  r 


m        g*        m        9    •     it 

U     U     U     I 
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The  Hold   and   Pause. 

§  645.  Tr.  "  Sometimes,  in  order  to  produce 
certain  effects,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prolong 
a  tone  beyond  its  normal  length ;  such  pro- 
longed tone  is  indicated  by  a  character  called  a 
hold  made  thus."    (Writes  the  hold.) 

§  646.  Tr.  "What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "A 
hold." 

§  647.  Tr.  "  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  prolonged  silence  ;  such  an  effect  is  indi- 
cated by  a  character  called  a  pause,  written  in 
connection  with  a  rest,  thus."  (Writes.) 

§  648.  Tr.  "  What  is  this  character  called  ?  I 
(Pointing.)     Cl.     "  A  hold." 

§  649.  Tr.  "  What  is  this  character  called ?| 
(Pointing.)     Cl.     "  A  pause." 

§  650.  Tr.  "  The  pause  or  hold  says  to  the 
singers,  '  Look  at  the  leader ;  *  what  does  the 
hold  or  pause  say  to  the  class  ?  "  Cl.  "  Look 
at  the  leader." 

Note  133. — Practice  exercises  involving  the  hold  and 
pause. 

Sharp   Four. 

§  651.  Tr.  "  Sing  one  by  syllable  Ta."  (They 
sing.) 

§  652.  Tr.  "  Sing  two  ?  "     (They  sing.) 

§  653.  Tr.  "  Sing  three  ?  "     (They  sing.) 

§  654.  Tr.  "  Sing  four  ?  "     (They  sing.) 

Note  134. — The  teacher  requests  them  to  listen,  and 
sings  sharp  four,  and  asks: 
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§655.  Tr.  "Was  the  tone  I  sang  higher,  or 
was  it  lower,  than  four?  "     Cl.     "Higher." 

Note  135. — He  then  requests  the  class  to  sing  five, 
after  which  he  again  sings  sharp  four  and  asks : 

§  656.  Tr.  "  Was  the  tone  which  I  sang  high- 
er or  was  it  lower  than  five  ?  "     Cl.     "  Lower." 

§  657.  Tr.  "You  said,  a  moment  since,  that 
it  was  higher  than  four,  and  now  you  say  it  is 
lower  thanyiue.  How  can  this  be?"  Cl.  "It 
is  half-way  between  the  two." 

§  658.  Tr.  "  Then  between  what  two  numer- 
als have  we  found  an  intermediate  tone  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Between  four  and  five." 

§  659.  Tr.  "  This  intermediate  tone  we  call 
sharp  four — the  Italian  name  is  Fi  (Fee)." 

§  660.  Tr.  "  Sharp  four  is  usually  followed 
by  five." 

Resolution   of   Sharp   Four. 

§  661.  Tr.     "  When  a  part  moves  according 
to  its  natural  tendency,  it  is  said  to  resolve,  and 
the  tone  to  which  it  moves  is  said  to  resolve  it ; 
b  therefore  five  resolves  sharp  four." 

§  662.  Tr.     "  Sharp  four  is  generally  used  in 
>  I  one  of  the  following  ways.     Listen,  and  imitate 
the  tones  you  hear." 

Note  136. — The  teacher  then  sings  numerous  exam 
pies,  as  indicated  by  the  following  figures — the  class  sing- 
ing each  after  him  (making  use  of  the  Italian  syllables, 
of  course  :) 

5,  S4,  5  |  6,  5,  #4,  5  |  8,  7,  6,  5,  #4,  5  |  1,  5,  #4,  5  | 
8,  5,    U.  5  |  6,  5,   H,    5  |  8,  5,   #4,    5  |  6,  5,    #4,  5  | 
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5,  6,  5,  #4,  5  |  6,  7,  8,  #4,  5  |  8,  7,  6,  #4,  5  |  3,  4,  5, 
#4,    5  |  3,  6,  '5,    #4,  5  |  1,  3,  5,    #4,  5  |  1,  2,  3,    #4,  5, 

etc.— carefully  guarding  against  singing  sharp  four   too 
low. 

How   Sharp   Four   is   Eepresented. 

§  663.  Tr.  "  Sharp  four  is  represented  upon 
the  same  degree  of  the  staff  upon  which  we  rep- 
resent four  ;  and  that  we  may  not  mistake  it  for 
four  we  place  a  character  before  it  which  we 
call  a  sharp  (writes)  thus." 

Note  137. — The  teacher  then  places  notes  upon  the 
board  to  represent  the  examples  indicated  in  Note  136, 
and  requests  the  class  to  sing  as  he  points. 

Kule   for  Accidentals. 

§  664.  Tr.  "  Whenever  sharps  ($)  occur  in  a 
tune  they  are  called  accidentals,  and  they  are 
subject  to  the  following  rule  :  Accidentals  con- 
tinue their  significance  throughout  the  measure  in 
which  they  occur"* 

Note  138. — Practice  the  exercises  which  involve  sharp 
four.  After  which  the  teacher  should  introduce  the  other 
intermediate  tones  whose  tendency  is  upward  (sharps) 
exactly  as  sharp  four  was  introduced  ;  and  practice  the 
exercises  which  illustrate  them.  They  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  order  in  which  they  are  most  frequently 
used,  viz.,  sharp  four,  sharp  two,  sharp  one,  sharp  five, 
and  sharp  six. 

*  The  additional  clause  of  this  rule,  as  formerly  given,  namely, 
"  and  from  measure  to  measure  until  cancelled  by  a  note  intervening 
upon  another  degree  of  the  staff,"  is  very  properly  discontinued  by 
most  of  our  modern  composers,  as  it  is  of  no  benefit  and  causes 
great  confusion.  In  all  of  the  author's  works,  whenever  an  acci- 
dental is  required  in  the  following  measure  it  will  be  placed  there. 
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Dotted  Quarter  Notes. 

Note  139. — The  teacher  writes  an  exercise  like  the  fol- 
owing  : 


^2: 


1 r 


,nd  after  the  usual  preliminary  questions — "  What  kind 
measure  ?  What  is  the  heat- note  ?  Read  the  frac- 
ion.  Is  the  first  pulse  single  or  divided  ?  .  Is  the  sec- 
nd  pulse  divided  or  single  ?  "  etc. — says  : 

665.  Tr.     "Sing  the  exercise."     (They  sing.) 

666.  Tr.  "  Listen,  and  observe  whether  I 
ing  it  correctly  or  incorrectly."  (He  sings  and 
onnects  the  first  pulse  with  the  first  half  of  the 
econd  pulse.) 

667.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  it  correctly  or  incor- 
ectly?"     Cl.     "Incorrectly." 

§  668.  Tr.  "  In  which  measure  did  the  error 
ccur?  "     Cl.     "In  the  first  measure." 

§  669.  Tr.  "  How  was  it  wrong  ? "  Cl. 
You  connected  the  first  pulse  with  the  first 
alf  of  the  second  pulse." 

Note  140. — The  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  repeat  the 
[lustration  before   the  class  can  grasp   it.     But  all  will 
n  comprehend  that  his  object  is  to  attach  the  first  half 
the  second  pulse  to  the  first  pulse. 

§  670.  Tr.     "  Yes,  I  connected  the  first   one 
d  one-half  pulses,  and  I  wish  you  to  so  connect 
em.     I  will  indicate  it  by  what  ?  "     (Drawing 
tie  under  the  two  notes.)     Cl.     "  A  tie." 

Note  141. — The  exercise  will  appear  thus: 

=1: 


f 


5^3 


:iC^: 


t: 


=£=: 
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§  671.  Tr.     "  Sing  the  exercise."     (They  sing.) 

§  672.  Tr.  "  We  have  one  note  which  repre- 
sents the  connecting  of  one  and  one-half  pulses, 
it  is  called  a  dotted  quarter  note."  (Erases 
the  tie  and  eighth  note  and  dots  the  quarter 
note.) 

§  673.  Tr.  "What  is  it  called?"  Cl. 
"  Dotted  quarter  note." 

§  674.  Tr.  "  The  dotted  quarter  note  repre- 
sents the  connecting  of  how  many  pulses  ?  "  Cl. 
"One  and  one-half  pulses." 

Note  142. — The  exercise  will  now  appear  thus  : 


$ 


1  I 


§675.  Tr.     "Sing  the  exercise."     (They  sing.) 

§676.  Tr.  "Look  at  Exercise  No.  78.  What 
kind  of  a  note  is  the  first  note  of  this  tune  ? " 
Cl.     "  A  dotted  quarter  note." 

§  677.  Tr.  "  A  dotted  quarter  note  requires 
how  many  beats  ?"     Cl.     "  One  and  one-half." 

§  678.  Tr.     "  Sing  this  tune."     (They  sing.) 

Note  143. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  exercise  which 
was  put  on  the  board  to  illustrate  the  new  idea  was  a 
scrap  of  the  tune  which  followed.  This  is  an  important 
feature  and  should  be  followed  in  all  similar  instances. 

The  Half  Note  as  a  Beat-note. 

§  679.  Tr.  "  We  sometimes  have  the  half  note 
as  a  beat-note,  in  which  case  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  will  be  2." 
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Note  144. — Write  as  follows,  and  explain  that  the  ex- 
ercises are  the  same,  only  represented  differently. 


r   r  r|° 
r   c  c\r 


§  680.  Tr.  "If  a  quarter  note  is  the  beat- 
note,  what  kind  of  notes  will  divide  the  pulse 
into  two  equal  parts  ?  "     Cl.     "  Eighth  notes." 

§  681.  Tr.  "  If  a  half  note  is  the  beat-note 
what  kind  of  notes  will  divide  the  pulse  ?  "  Cl. 
:'  Quarter  notes."  (Practice  exercises  involving 
the  half  note  as  a  beat-note.) 

Sixteenth  Notes. 
Note  145. — The  teacher  writes  as  follows: 


m 


'=* — ? — ?=p 


§  682.  Tr.  "  In  what  kind  of  measure  is  this 
exercise  written  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  fraction.) 
3l.     "  Quadruple  measure." 

§  683.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  beat-note  ?  "  Cl. 
:  An  eighth  note." 

§684.   Tr.      "Sing    the    exercise?"      (They 

kg-) 

§  685.  Tr.  "  Listen  ! "  (He  sings,  dividing- 
he  second  pulse  of  the  first  measure.) 

§  686.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  correctly  or  incor- 
ectly?"     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§  687.  Tr.  "  In  which  measure  did  the  error 
►ccur?"     Cl.     "  In  the  first." 
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§  688.  Tr.  "  Which  pulse  was  wrong  ?  "  Cl. 
"The  second." 

§  689.  Tr.  "  How  was  it  wrong  ?  "  Cl.  "  You 
divided  the  pulse." 

§  690.  Tr.  "I  wish  you  to  divide  the  second 
pulse,  and  will  indicate  it  by  erasing  the  eighth 
note  and  writing  two  notes  instead.  Thus." 
(Writes.) 

Note  146. — The  example  will  appear  thus: 


m 


m 


§  691.  Tr.  "  These  two  notes  (pointing)  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  what  kind  of  a  note?"  Cl. 
"  An  eighth  note." 

§  692.  Tr.  "How  does  one  of  these  notes 
(pointing)  compare  in  length  with  an  eighth 
note  ?  "     Cl.     "  It  is  one  half  as  long." 

§  693.  Tr.  "  What  is  one  half  of  an  eighth ?" 
Cl.     "A  sixteenth." 

§  694.  Tr.  "  What  then  would  be  a  good 
name  for  these  notes."  Cl.  "  Sixteenth 
notes." 

§  695.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They  sing.) 

§  696.  .  Tr.  "  Would  you  be  puzzled  if  I 
should  divide  another  pulse  thus  ?  "  (Writes  two 
sixteenths  in  place  of  the  eighth  note  in  the  first 
pulse,  and  asks  them  to  sing  the  exercise.) 

Note  147. — The  example  will  now  appear  thus  : 
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§  697.  Tk.  "  Look  at  No.  105.  In  what  kind 
of  measure  is  it  written  ?  "  Cl.  "  Quadruple 
measure/' 

§698.  Tr.  "What  note  is  used  as  beat-note?" 
Cl.     "  An  eighth  note." 

§  699.  Tr.  "  Bead  the  fraction  ?  "  Cl.  "Four 
eighth  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§  700.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  measure  full  ?  "  Cl. 
"It  is." 

§  701.  Tr.  "How  is  it  filled  ?  '♦'  Cl.  "  Four 
sixteenth  notes  and  two  eighth  notes." 

§  702.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  pulse  single  or  di- 
vided?"    Cl.     "Divided."  «       .J      I 

§  703.  Tr.  "  The  second  pulse  ?  "  Cl.  "  Di- 
vided.  .       *  .  ;     9»   * 

§  704.  Tr.  "  Third  and  fourth  pulses  each  ?  I' 
Cl.     "  Single." 

§  705.  Tr.  "  The  first  two  pulsus  in  £h*  nix? 
measure?"     Cl.  "Single.'"     •  '• J#"    %     Jg    '    iv 

§  706.  Tr.  "  How  many  pulses  are  united  in 
the  quarter  note  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

Note  148. — Practice  sixteenth  notes.  Omit  tunes  in 
A  minor  until  the  minor  scale  is  introduced.  See  page 
109,?  792. 

Permanent  Names  of  Tones. 

§  707.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  scale  ascending." 
(While  they  sing  he  writes  the  sc^le  on  the  black- 
board.) 

§  708.  Tr.  "  Sing  One."     (They  sing.) 

§  709.  Tr.  "  Sing  Two."     (They  sing.) 

§  710.  Tr.  ''Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Ta.J' 
(They  sing.) 
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§  711.  Tr.  "  Where  is  it  represented  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Space  below."     (He  writes.) 

§  712.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Do." 
(They  sing.) 

§  713.  Tr.  "  See  if  you  can  sing  a  scale  from 
that  pitch.  Begin."  (While  they  sing  he  writes 
the  scale  a  little  to  the  right  and  parallel  with 
the  other  scale.) 

§  714.  Tr.  "  Sing  One  of  this  new  scale." 
(They  sing.) 

§  715.  Tr.  "  What  number  of  the  old  scale  is 
;  One  pfrthk*  new  scale  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

.§  716.  Tit,  "Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Re." 
(While  {hey"  sing  he  draws  the  pointer  across  to 
the^cdrre^pphdilig  note   in   the   old  scale  and 

§  717.  Tr,  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (He  points  to 
Two,  Three,  TwoV  6hj3,  thus  bringing  them  back 
Wthd  correct  pitcn  of  the  old  scale.  Not  stop- 
ping, however,  he  points  to  Two  and  then  to 
Three  and  says :) 

§  718.  Tr.     "Sing  Three  again."    (They  sing.) 

§  719.  Tr.  "  Where  is  it  represented  ?  "  Cl. 
"  First  line."     (He  writes.) 

§  720.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Ta." 
(They  sing.) 

§  721.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Do." 
(They  sing.) 

§  722.  Tr.  "  How  many  can  sing  a  scale  from 
that  pitch  ?  Begin. "  (While  they  sing  he  writes 
the  new  scale  and  says  :) 

§  723.  Tr.  "  Sing  One  of  this  last  scale/' 
(They  sing.) 
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§  724.  Tr.  "  What  is  its  name  in  the  second 
scale?"     Cl.     "  Ke." 

§  725.  Tr.  "  What  is  its  name  in  the  old 
scale  ?  "     Cl.     "  Mi." 

§  726.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  to  One 
of  the  last  scale  and  they  sing  Do  ;  points  to  the 
corresponding  note  in  the  second  scale  and  they 
sing  Ke  ;  points  to  the  corresponding  note  in  the 
old  scale  and  they  sing  Mi.) 

§  727.  Tr.  "  Are  these  different  pitches  or 
the  same  pitch  with  different  names?"  Cl. 
"The  same  pitch  with  different  names." 

§  728.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Again  he 
leads  them  down  to  Do  and  back  up  to  Fa.) 

§  729.  Tr.     "  Sing  Fa  again."     (They  sing.) 

§  730.  Tr.  "  Where  is  it  represented  ?  "  Cl. 
"First  space."     (He  writes  and  says  :) 

§  731.  Tr.  "  Sing  a  scale  from  this  pitch." 
(He  again  writes  as  they  sing  and  draws  them 
back  through  the  scales  and  down  to  Do  of  the 
old  scale,  then  up  to  Sol,  where  he  proceeds  to 
^introduce  a  scale  from  Sol  and  writes  it  as  they 
,sing,  when  the  blackboard  will  present  the 
picture  as  follows  :) 


:  i  Note  149. — The  class  is  now  requested  to  follow  the 
pointer  while  they  are  led  through  a  short  exercise  in 
the  lowest  four  or  five  tones  of  the  last  scale,  when  he 
finally  points  to  Re,  and  while  they  sing-  he  slowly  draws 
the  pointer  across  to  the  corresponding  note  in  the  next 
^cale  to  the  left  and  asks  : 
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§  732.  Tr.  "  What  is  it  called  in  this  scale  ? ' 
Cl.     "  Mi." 

§  733.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  and  caU  it  Mi."  (While 
they  sing  he  slowly  draws  the  pointer  across  to 
the  corresponding  note  in  the  next  scale  to  the 
left,  and  asks :) 

§  734  Tr.  "What  is  it  called  in  this  scale  ?" 
Cl.     "Fa." 

§  735.  Tr.  "Sing  it  and  call  it  Fa."  (While 
they  sing  he  again  draws  the  pointer  across  to 
the  corresponding  note  in  the  next  scale  to  the 
left,  and  asks  :) 

§  736.  Tr.  "  What  is  it  called  in  this  scale  ?" 
Cl.     "Sol." 

§  737.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Sol." 
(While  they  sing  he  again  draws  the  pointer 
slowly  across  to  the  corresponding  note  in  the 
old  scale  and  asks  :) 

§  738.  Tr.  "  What  is  it  called  in  the  old  scale  ? " 
Cl.     "  La." 

§  739.     Tr.     "  Sing   as   I  point,    giving   the 
tones  their  correct  names."     (He  points  to  the 
notes  on  the  second  space  successively,  begin- 
ning at  La  of  the  old  scale  and  ending  at  Ee  of  j 
the  last  scale,  and  asks  : ) 

§  740.  Tr.  "  Do  these  notes  on  the  second 
space  (drawing  the  pointer  through  all  the  notes 
on  that  space)  indicate  different  pitches  or  the 
same  pitch  with  different  names?"  Cl.  "The 
same  pitch  with  different  names." 

§  741.  Tr.  "Yes,  the  pitches  never  change, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  permanent  they  should 
have  permanent  names.     The  names  of  the  first 
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seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  as  the 
names  of  the  pitches,  viz.:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and 

742.  Tr.  "  The  names  of  what  letters  are 
jed  as  permanent  names  of  pitches  ?  "  Cl.  "  A, 
|  0,  D,  E,  F,  and  G." 

743.  Tr.     "  Kepeat  them  backward." 

I  Note.  150. — These  letter  names  should  be  practiced 
until  the  pupils  can  repeat  them  backward  as  rapidly  as 
iLC-rward. 

§  744.  Tr.  "In  applying  these  pitch  names 
50  the  lines  and  spaces  we  go  upward  on  the 
staff  as  we  go  forward  in  the  alphabet,  and 
lownward  on  the  staff  as  we  go  backward  in  the 
ilphabet.  Beginning  with  this  space  and  nam- 
ng  it  A  (pointing  to  the  second  space)  what 
vill  we  call  this  line  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the  third 
ine.)     Cl.     "B." 

§  745.  Tr.  "This  space?"  (Pointing  to  the 
,hird  space.)     Cl.     "  C." 

Note  151. — The  teacher  proceeds  in  this  manner  up 

0  the  space  above  and  says : 

I I  §746.  Tr.  "We   only  use  the  names  of  the 
irst  seven  letters,  so  if  we  wish  to  go  higher,  we 

( [Qust  repeat  them.  What  name  shall  we  give  to 
I  he  first  short  line  above  ?  "     Cl.     "  A." 

1  §  747.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  as  I  point." 
He  points  from  A  above  down  to  A  second 
pace,  and  asks  : ) 

§  748.  Tr.     "  If  we  wish  to  go  farther  down 
/hat  will  this  line  be  named  ?  "  (Pointing  to  the 
lecondline.)     Cl.     "G." 


i 
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Note  152. — The  teacher  points  to  the  degrees  down  as 
far  as  C,  then  up  through  the  entire  staff,  backward  and 
forward  until  the  pitch  names  are  quite  familiar,  then 
turn  to  some  of  the  simple  exercises  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book  and  request  all  to  read  by  letters.  Hereafter 
every  exercise  should  be  read,  not  sung,  by  letters  before 
reading  by  syllables. 

The  Key  of  G. 

§  749.  Tr.  "  A  scale  is  named  from  the  letter 
name  of  the  tone  which  forms  its  tonic." 

§  750.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  (pointing)  of 
this  first  scale  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  scale  of  C." 

§  751.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ? "  Cl. 
"  Because  C  is  Do  or  tonic." 

§  752.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  (pointing)  of 
this  second  scale  ?"     Cl.     "  The  scale  of  D." 

§  753.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ? "  Cl. 
"  Because  D  is  Do  or  tonic." 

§  754.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  (pointing)  of 
this  third  scale  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  scale  of  E." 

§  755.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  (pointing)  of 
this  fourth  scale  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  scale  of  F." 

§  756.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  (pointing)  of 
this  last  scale  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  scale  of  G." 

§  757.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ? "  Cl. 
"  Because  G  is  Do  or  tonic." 

§  758.  Tr.  "  The  tones  which  group  them- 
selves around  a  tonic  form  what  is  called  a  key, 
and  a  key,  like  a  scale,  is  named  from  its  tonic." 

§  759.  Tr.  "What  are  the  permanent  names 
of  the  tones  which  form  the  key  of  C  ?  "  (Point- 
ing on  modulator  across  to  the  right  hand 
margin.)     Cl.     "  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  and  B." 
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§  760.  Tr.  "How  high  on  the  C  key  shall  we 
go  to  find  Do  of  the  G  key."  (Pointing  from  Do 
to  Sol,  in  C  column,  on  modulator.)  Cl.  "  To 
Sol." 

§  761.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do."  (Points  to  Do  in  C 
column.) 

Note  153. — Always  compare  their  Do  with  the  instru- 
ment. 

§  762.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Points  from 
Do  to  Sol  on  modulator,  and  slowly  going  across 
to  the  G  column,  says  :) 

§  763.  Tr.  "  Sing  this  tone  Sol  again,  but  call 
it  Do."     (They  sing.) 

§  764.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (By  his  point- 
ing they  are  made  to  sing  "  Old  Hundred.") 

Note  154. — The  teacher  should  quickly  erase  the  first 
four  scales  on  the  board  and  repeat  this  exercise  of  "  Old 
Hundred  "  by  pointing  to  the  notes. 

§  765.  Tr.  "  We  would  not  have  this  grand 
old  tune  if  we  had  not  this  G  Key.  Listen  ! 
(Sings  the  first  line  of  the  "  Old  Oak  Tree.")  All 
who  recognize  this  tune  raise  their  hands.  (Of 
course  all  hands  are  raised.)  We  would  be  de- 
prived of  very  many  beautiful  tunes  if  we  had 
not  this  G  key.  Let  us  learn  a  little  more  about 
this  new  key.  We  will  compare  its  tones  with 
those  in  the  C  key.  (Pointing  to  C  column.)  All 
characters  on  this  modulator  that  are  printed  in 
black  ink  represent  diatonic  tones,  i.e.,  the  tones 
that  are  not  intermediate  ;  the  characters  printed 
in  carmine  (red)  ink  represent  intermediate  tones 
whose  tendency  is  upward,  called  sharps  ;  and 
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all  characters  which  are  printed  in. gas-light  green 
represent  intermediate  tones  whose  tendency  is 
downward,  called  flats,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  a  future  lesson.  Now  let  us 
compare  the  diatonic  tones  of  this  new  key  with 
the  diatonic  tones  of  the  model  key.  (Pointing.) 
If  both  are  black  they  agree,  if  not  they  dis- 
agree." 

§  766.  Tr.  "Do,  agree  or  disagree?"  (Point- 
ing to  Do  in  G  column  and  drawing  the  pointer 
across  to  Sol  in  G  column.)     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§  767.  Tr.  "Ke,  agree  or  disagree?"  (Point- 
ing to  Two  in  G  column  and  drawing  pointer 
across  to  La  in  C  column.)     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§768.  Tr.  "  Mi,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  (Point- 
ing to  Three.)     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§  769.  Tr.  "Fa,  agree  or  disagree?"  (Point' 
ing  to  Four.)     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§  770.  Tr.  "Sol,  agree  or  disagree?  (Point- 
ing  to  Five.)     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§  771.  Tr.  "  La,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  (Point- 
ing to  Six.)     Cl.     "Agree." 

§  772.  Tr.  "Ti,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  (Point- 
ing to  Seven.)     Cl.     "  Disagree." 

§  773.  Tr.  "  Let  us  go  to  the  margin  and 
find  what  this  disagreement  is."  (Drawing 
pointer  slowly  across  to  Ftt  in  right  hand  mar- 
gin of  modulator.) 

§  774.  Tr.  "  What  is  this  disagreement  ?  "  Cl. 
"  F  sharp." 

§  775.  Tr.  "  Let  us  record  it."  (Goes  to  the 
board  and  writes  a  sharp  on  fifth  line  following 
the  clef.) 
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§  776.  Tr.  "This  sharp  (pointing)  is  called  a 
signature,  and  is  the  sign  of  the  G  key.  It  also 
shows  that  these  two  keys  have  all  tones  in  com- 
mon except  one." 

§  777.  Tr.  "  What  tone  has  the  G  key  that  is 
not  common  to  the  C  key  ?  "     Cl.     "  F  sharp." 

Note  155. — Explain  that  all  degrees  whose  names  are 
G  now  represent  Do.  Place  a  note  upon  the  second  line 
and  space  above  of  Soprano  staff,  and  first  line  and  fourth 
space  of  Bass  staff,  and  mark  them  Do,  thus: — 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


m 


zcz: 


Do. 


§  778.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  Exercise  No.  118.  In 
what  key  is  this  tune  written  ?  "  Cl.  "  In  the 
G  key." 

§  779.  Tr,  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
signature  is  One  sharp." 

§  780.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  So- 
prano?"    Cl.     "Do." 

§781.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl.  "Be- 
cause the  tone  indicated  is  G." 

§  782.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  G  is  Do  ?  " 
Cl.     "  The  signature  is  One  sharp." 

§  783.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Alto  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Sol." 

§  784.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Tenor  ?  " 
Cl.     "Mi." 
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§  785.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Bass  ?  I 
Cl.     "  Do." 

§  786.  Tr.  "  All  read  the  syllables  in  the  So- 
prano, speaking  together,  distinctly  and  slowly. " 
(They  read.) 

§  787.  Tr.  "  All  read  the  syllables  in  the 
Alto."     (They  read.) 

§788.  Tr/  "All  read  the  syllables  in  the 
Tenor."     (They  read.) 

§  789.  Tr.  "All  read  the  syllables  in  the 
Bass."     (They  read.) 

Note  156. — It  will  be  found  an  excellent  device  for 
the  teacher  to  commit  to  memory  the  different  parts  of 
this  piece,  and,  closing  his  book,  repeat  the  syllables 
after  the  class  has  read  them,  asking  the  singers  to  watch 
the  notes,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  to  say  "  Wrong  ;" 
by  purposely  making  a  mistake  occasionally,  he  can  test 
their  watchfulness.  For  those  who  have  studied  the 
principles  of  Thorough-bass  and  Harmony  *  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  read  these  parts  from  memory,  as 
the  chord  will  almost  surely  indicate  the  progressions. 

§  790.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  of  the  C  key— the  old 
Do."  (They  sing,  and  the  teacher  compares 
their  pitch  with  the  instrument.) 

§  791.  Tr.  "Ascend  the  C  scale  as  far  as  Sol, 
which  will  become  Do,  and  then  go  to  your 
places  through  the  chord  of  this  new  Do." 
(They  sing.) 

Note  157. — The  class  should  be  required  to  repeat  this 
exercise  until  they  can  go  solidly  from  C  to  their  places 
in  the  first  chord  of  the  piece,  and  hereafter  they  should   | 

*  A  careful  study  of  Palmer *s  Theory  of  Music  (The 
John  Church  Co.,  price  $1.00)  will  prove  an  excellent 
investment  of  time  and  money. 
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always  be  required  to  go  from  the  pitch  C  to  their  places 
in  the  first  chord  of  the  new  tune,  whatever  the  key  may 
be.     This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

Note  158. — Practice  exercises  in  the  G  key,  always  be- 
ginning with  the  preliminary  questions,  '"  What  is  the 
key  ?  "  "How  do  you  know  ?  "  ''  What  kind  of  meas- 
ure ?  "  "Read  the  fraction."  u  Are  the  pulses  single 
or  divided  ?  "  ''  With  which  beat  do  we  begin  to  sing  ?  " 
etc. 

The  Minor  Scale  and  Key. 

§  792.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  C  scale,  ascending  and 
descending,  by  the  syllable  Ta."     (They  sing). 

Note  159. — The  teacher  asks  them  to  listen  and  sings 
a  minor  scale  by  syllable  Ta  from  the  same  starting-point, 
!C,  as  follows  : 

k 


im==^^^^^^ 


§  793.  Tr.  mIs  this  the  scale  you  sung  or  a 
new  one?  "     Cl.     "A  new  one." 

§  794.  Tr.  '*  Let  us  learn  this  new  scale. 
We  are  already  familiar  with  most  of  its  inter- 
vals. Listen  and  sing  after  me."  (He  sings 
is  follows,  and  the  class  imitates  him.) 


HEppsmi 


La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi. 

§  795.  Tr.  "Again  listen  and  imitate."  (Sings 
lowly  and  distinctly  as  follows  : 


:Ak -z— — qizzt^ 


bi& 


i=i 


^33F*=*=* 


La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Mi. 
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Note  160. — While  the  teacher  sings  he  holds  his  left 
hand  before  the  class  with  the  second  and  third  fingers 
apart,  thus : 


As  he  sings  Mi  Fa  he  points  with  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  to  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  respectively, 
of  the  left  hand,  and  continues  pointing  to  the  fingers 
which  represent  Mi  Fa,  La  Sil  the  class  singing  after  him 
until  he  has  firmly  established  the  pitches  of  these  four 
tones  in  the  minds  of  his  class,  after  which  they  may  be 
taken  over  the  large  second,  with  perfect  intonation  by 
always  coming  to  an  abrupt  stop  upon  approaching  the 
large  second  both  in  ascending  and  descending,  thus  : 


Mi      Re      Do     Ti 


After  sufficient  practice,  as  indicated  above,  the  class 
may  sing  this  scale  in  regular  rhythm  thus : 


Give  extra  stress  where  the  accent  mark  (>-)  occurs. 


Ill 


The  teaclier  calls  attention  to  the  modulator  and.  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  : 

§  796.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  a  second  is  La 
Ti?"  (Pointing  to  the  central  column.)  Cl. 
"A major  second." 

§  797.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  second  Ti  Do  ?  " 
(Pointing.)     Cl.     "  A  minor  second." 

§  798.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  second  Do  Ke  ?  " 
(Pointing.)     Cl.     "A  major  second." 

§799.  Tr.  "What  is  the  second  Re  Mi?" 
(Pointing.)     Cl.     "A  major  second." 

§  800.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  second  Mi  Fa  ? " 
[(Pointing.)     Cl.     "  A  minor  second." 

§801.  Tr.  "Look  at  the  second  Fa  Sil, 
(Pointing.)     Is  it  larger,  or  is  it  smaller  than  the 
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major  second  ?  "     Cl.     "  Larger." 


Steps  and  Half-Steps. 


§  802.  Tr.  "  For  the  first  time  in  this  course 
of  lessons  the  necessity  has  now  arisen  for  some 
neans  of  measuring  intervals  ;  this  is  done  by 
Steps  and  Half-steps.  A  half-step  being  equal 
x)  a  minor  second  and  a  step  being  equal  to  a 
najor  second,  we  can  now  measure  this  second 
?a  Si],  (pointing),  which  is  larger  than  a  major 
iiecond.     How  large  is  the  second  Fa  Sil  ? "  (still 

)ointing).     Cl.     "  A  step-and-a-half." 
§  803.  Tr.     "A  second  which  is  as  great  as  a 

tep-and-a-half  is  called  an  Augmented  Second. 

Vhat    is    it   called?"     Cl.     "An    Augmented 

Second." 
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§  804.  Tr.  "  How  much  larger  is  an  aug- 
mented second  than  a  major  second  ? "  Cl. 
"A  half -step  larger." 

Note  161. — The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  use  the 
term  "  step-and-a-half "  when  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  augmented  second.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
an  augmented  second  is  as  great  as  one  step  and  one  half- 
step,  for  while  the  augmented  second  is  a  single  unit, 
the  terms  a  step  and  a  half -step  form  two  units. 


The  E  Minor  Key. 

§  805.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  133.  What  is  the 
signature  ?  "     Cl.     "  One  sharp." 

§  806.  Tr.  "  One  sharp  is  the  sign  of  what 
key?"     Cl.     "  The  G  key." 

§  807.  Tr.  "  Any  key  whose  scale  consists  of 
the  syllables  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do  is  called 
a  Major  key,  and  any  key  whose  scale  consists 
of  the  syllables  La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil  La  is 
called  a  Minor  key.  Hence  a  signature  always 
indicates  two  keys,  a  major  key  and  what  is 
called  its  relative  minor  key.  The  pitch  which 
is  Do  gives  us  the  name  of  the  major  key  and 
the  pitch  which  is  La  gives  the  name  of  the  rela- 
tive minor  key.  In  the  signature  of  One  sharp 
what  pitch  becomes  Do  ?  "  (Pointing  to  modu- 
lator.)    Cl.     "G." 

§  808.  Tr.  "  Hence  what  major  key  is  indi- 
cated by  the  signature  of  One  sharp  ?  "  Cl.  "  G 
major." 

§  809.  Tr.  "  What  pitch  becomes  La  in  this 
signature?"   (Pointing.)     Cl.     "E." 
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§  810.  Tr.  "  Hence  what  minor  key  is  indi- 
cated by  the  signature  of  One  sharp  ? "  Cl. 
"E  minor." 

§  811.  Tr.  "  One  sharp  is  the  sign  of  what 
keys  ?  "     Cl.     "  G  major  and  E  minor." 

§  812.  Tr.  "  The  first  chord  in  a  major  tune 
is  the  chord  of  Do.  What  syllables  form  it  ?  " 
Cl.     "Do  Mi  Sol." 

§  813.  Tr.  "  The  first  chord  in  a  minor  tune 
is  the  chord  of  La.  What  syllables  form  it?" 
|Ci,     "  La  Do  Mi." 

§  814.  Tr.  "  In  this  exercise  what  syllable  is 
first  in  Soprano  ?  "     Cl.     "  La. " 

§  815.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Alto  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Mi." 

§  816.  Tr.  <  <  What  syllable  is  first  in  Tenor  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Do." 

i    §  817.  Tr.     "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Bass  ?  " 
Dl.     "La." 

§818.  Tr.  "What  syllables  form  the  first 
ihord  in  this  tune  ?  "     Cl.     "  La  Do  Mi." 

§819.  Tr.  "Is  this  tune  major  or  minor?" 
Dl.     "Minor." 

§820.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
'  Because  the  first  chord  is  the  chord  of  La." 

§  821.  Tr.  "Spell  the  chord  of  La  and  pro- 
iounce  as  in  the  first  chord  of  this  exercise." 
They  sing.) 

Note  162. — Practice  all  the  exercises  in  the  E  minor 

ey,  and  then   return   to   No.  110   and    practice  the  A 

ainor  exercises   which   were   omitted,  being   careful  to 

!  sk  the  preliminary  questions  "Is  this  tune  major  or 

lainor  ?  ''     "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  etc. 


I 
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The  D  Key. 

m  §  822.  Tr.  "Sing  Do  of  the  C  key."  (They 
sing,  and  the  teacher  compares  their  pitch  with 
the  instrument.) 

§  823.     Tr.     "  Sing  Be."     (They  sing.) 

§  824  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Do," 
(They  sing.) 

§  825.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  I  place  a  note  to 
indicate  it  ? "  Cl.  "  Space  below."  (Teacher 
writes,  and  says  :) 

§  820.  Tr.  "  Sing  a  scale  from  that  pitch." 
(They  sing.) 

Note  163. — While  they  sing  the  teacher  writes  the 
scale  rapidly,  when  it  will  appear  thus  : 

\ 


laz^n: 


5  -> 

§  827.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  this  scale  ?  I 
Cl.     "D  scale." 

§  828.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ? "  Cl. 
"  Because  D  is  Do  or  tonic." 

§  829.  Tr.  "  Let  us  go  to  the  modulator  and 
compare  this  D  scale  with  our  model,  the  C 
*  scale." 

§  830.  Tr.  "  Does  >Do  agree  or  disagree  ? " 
(Pointing  to  Do  in  D  column,  and  drawing  the 
pointer  across  to  Be  in  C  column.)  Cl. 
"  Agree." 

§  831.  Tr.     "  Be,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "   (Point- 
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ing  to  Ke  in  D  column,  and  drawing  pointer 
across  to  Mi  in  C  column.)     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§  832.  Tr.  "  Mi,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  (Point- 
ing.)    Cl.     "  Disagree." 

§  833.  Tr.  "  Let  us  go  to  the  margin  and 
find  what  this  disagreement  is."  (Drawing 
pointer  slowly  across  to  F*  in  right-hand  mar- 
gin.) 

§  834.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  this  point 
of  disagreement  ?  "     Cl.     "  F  sharp." 

§  835.  Tr.  "Let  us  record  it."  (Goes  to  the 
board  and  writes  a  sharp  on  fifth  line  following 
the  clef.) 

§  836.  Tr.  "  Continuing  our  comparisons, 
Fa  (pointing),  agree  or  disagree  ? "  Cl. 
"  Agree." 

§  837.  Tr.  "  Sol  (pointing),  agree  or  dis- 
agree ? "     Cl.     "Agree." 

§  838.  Tr.  "  La  /pointing),  agree  or  dis- 
agreed"     Cl.     "Agree." 

§  839.  Tr.  "  Ti  (pointing),  agree  or  dis- 
agree ?  "     Cl.     "Disagree." 

§  840.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  this  dis- 
agreement?" (Pointing  to  C#  in  margin.)  Cl. 
"C  sharp." 

§841.  Tr.  "Let  us  record  it."  (Writes 
a  #  on  third  space.) 

§  842.  Tr.  "  These  two  sharps  are  placed 
here  (pointing)  to  record  %he  difference  between 

J  the  D  key  and  our  model,  the  C  key,  and  thus 
form  the  signature  of  the  D  key." 
§  843.  Tr.     "  All  the  D's  in  this  key  are  Do." 
(Writing  notes  on  fourth  line  and  space  below  p 
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of  Soprano  staff,  and  third  line  of  Bass  staff, 
when  the  exercise  will  appear  thus  :) 

1=^ 


i 


DO. 


Do. 

§  844.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  131.  In  what  key 
is  it  written  ?"     Cl.     "  D  key." 

§845.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  The  signature  is  two  sharps." 

§  846.  Tr.  "  Is  the  tune  major  or  minor  ?  " 
Cl.     "  Major." 

§  847.  Tr.  "  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  Its 
first  chord  is  the  chord  of  Do." 

§  848.  Tr.  "  If  the  tune  were  minor,  what 
would  be  its  first  chord  ?  "  Cl.  "  The  chord  of 
La." 

§  849.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  So- 
prano?"    Cl.     "Mi." 

§  850.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Alto  ?" 
Cl.     "  Do." 

§  851.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Tenor  ?  I 
Cl.     "  Sol." 

§  852.  Tr.  "  What  syllable  is  first  in  Bass  ?  I 
Cl.     "Do." 

§  853.  Tr.  "  All  read  the  syllables  in  So- 
prano."    (They  read.) 

§  854.  Tr.  "  All  read  the  syllables  in  Alto." 
(They  read.) 
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§  855.  Tr.  "  All  read  the  syllables  in  Tenor." 
(They  read.) 

§  856.  Tr.  "  All  read  the  syUables  in  Bass." 
(They  read.) 

Note  164. — See  Note  156  for  suggestions  in  memory 
exercises. 

Note  165. — It  is  an  excellent  plan,  when  reading  the 
first  time  in  a  new  key,  for  all  not  only  to  read  each  part 
in  concert,  but  to  sing  each  part  in  unison  before  singing 
the  several  parts  together. 

Note  166. — Practice  exercises  in  two  sharps  as  far  as 
No.  136. 

The  Degrees  of  Power. 

§  857.  Tr.  "  Close  your  books.  Bass  and 
Alto  sing  Do  ;  Soprano  sing  Mi  ;  and  Tenors 
sing  Sol."     (Giving  the  pitch  D.) 

§  858.  Tr.  "  Take  a  deep  breath  and  sing  the 
chord  again,  don't  restrain  your  voices,  neither 
use  any  undue  effort,  but  let  the  tones  flow  out 
easily  and  naturally."     (They  sing.) 

§859.  Tr.  "Repeat  the  chord  with  some 
vocal  restraint,  giving  me  a  softer  degree  of 
power."     (They  sing.) 

§  860.  Tr.  "  Repeat  the  chord  again  with 
great  vocal  restraint,  giving  me  the  softest  tone 
you  can  produce."     (They  sing.) 

§  861.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  chord  again  with  the 
power  you  gave  it  first."     (They  sing.) 

^  §  862.  Tr.  "  Now  with  a  little  vocal  effort, 
give  me  a  louder  degree  of  power."     (They  sing.) 

§  863.  Tr.  "  With  great  vocal  effort,  give  me 
the  loudest  degree  of  power  consistent  with  pure 
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tone  ;  don't  let  the  voice  become  harsh  and  un- 
musical, but  up  to  that  point  give  me  all  the 
power  you  can."     (They  sing.) 

§  864.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  chord  again  with  the 
power  you  gave  it  first."     (They  sing.) 

§  865.  Tr.  "  How  many  degrees  have  we  had 
that  were  softer  than  this  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  866.  Tr.  "  How  many  louder  ? "  Cl. 
"  Two." 

§  867.  Tr.  "This,  then,  is  the  middle  degree 
of  power,  there  being  as  many  degrees  softer  as 
there  are  louder." 

§  868.  Tr.  "  How  many  degrees  of  power 
have  we  had  altogether  ?  "     Cl.  "  Five." 

§  869.  Tr.  "  These  degrees  are  numbered 
from  the  softest,  and  their  technical  names  are 
taken  from  the  Italian  language.  The  first  de- 
degree  is  called  Pianissimo,  which  means  very 
soft,  and  is  indicated  thus  :  (writing)  pp.  The 
second  degree  is  called  Piano,  which  means  soft, 
and  is  indicated  thus  :  (wrriting)  p.  The  third 
or  middle  degree  is  called  Mezzo*  which  means 
medium,  and  is  indicated  thus  :  (writing)  m. 
The  fourth  degree  is  called  Forte  \  which  means 
load,  and  is  indicated  thus  :  (writing)  f  The 
fifth  degree  is  called  Fortissimo,  which  means 
very  loud,  and  is  indicated  thus.:  (writing)  ^f." 

Note  167.  The  teacher  takes  a  walking-stick,  and, 
holding  it  in  the  middle  with  the  left  hand,  points  with 
the  right  hand  to  the  small  end  and  says  : 

§  870.  Tr.     "  Let    this   point    represent  the 

*  Pronounced  Mat'-zo.  t  Pronounced  for'-to. 
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first  degree  of  power — what  is  its  technical 
name?"     Cl.  "Pianissimo" 

§  871 .  Tr.  "  What  letters  stand  for  it?  »  Cl. 
"pp." 

§  872.  Tr.  "Let  this  point  (pointing  half-way 
between  the  hand  and  the  small  end  of  the 
stick)  represent  the  second  degree  of  power  ; 
what  is  its  technical  name ? "     Cl.  "  Piano" 

§  873.  Tr.     "  What  letter  stands  for  it?  "  Cl. 

\UP" 

\     §  874  Tr.     "  Let  this  point  (pointing  to  the 

stick  at  the  hand)  represent  the  third  or  middle 
degree  of  power ;  what  is  its  name  ? "  Cl. 
h  Mezzo" 

§875.  Tr.  "What  letter  stands  for  it."  Cl. 
"m." 

§  876.  Tr.  "  Let  this  point  (pointing  half- 
way between  the  hand  and  the  large  end  of  the 
stick)  represent  the  fourth  degree  of  power; 
what  is  its  name  ?  "  Cl.  "  Forte." 

§  877.  Tr.     "  What  letter  stands  for  it  ?  "  Cl. 

§  878.  Tr.  "Let  this  point  (pointing  to  the 
arge  end  of  the  stick)  represent  the  fifth  degree 
)f  power  ;  what  is  its  name  ?  "  Cl.  "  Fortissi- 
mo." 

§  879.  Tr.     "  What  letters  stand  for  it?  "  Cl. 

§  880.  Tr.     "  Sing  as  I  point." 

Note  168. — The  teacher  points  to  different  parts  of 
lie  stick  which  represent  the  different  degrees,  skipping 
round  until  their  judgment  is  well  formed  as  to  the 
elative  powers  of  the  different  degrees.    He  will  find  the 
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greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper  difference  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  degrees.  This  may  be  cor- 
rected by  skipping  from  the  fourth  degree  to  the  second, 
which  will  be  almost  as  soft  as  the  first  degree,  then  by 
immediately  calling  for  the  first  degree  they  will  see  that 
their  second  degree  was  too  near  the  first.  *  After  a  little 
practice  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them 
sing  with  an  intelligent  idea  of  these  different  degrees  of 
power. 

Degrees  of  Power  Illustrated. 


O 


m  **- 

6     O     O 


Note  169. — These  five  degrees  of  power  are  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  if  composers  would  grade 
them  in  this  way  performers  would  soon  learn  to  use 
them  so.  That  there  is  an  innumerable  number  of  de- 
grees of  power  between  pianissimo  and  piano  must  be  ad- 
mitted, otherwise  no  such  effect  as  crescendo  could  be 
produced,  but  like  the  innumerable  number  of  pitches 
which,  all  must  admit,  lie  between  C  and  C#,  the  human 
mind  cannot  classify  or  analyze  them. 

After  many  years'  experience  in  conducting  large 
bands  of  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  the 
writer  is  prepared  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  no  performer  can  produce  a  degree  of  power 
between  piano  and  mezzo,  or  between  mezzo  and  forte 
(any  more  than  he  can  produce  a  pitch  between  C  and 
C#) :  hence  the  terms  mezzo-piano  and  mezzo  forte,  with 
their  abbreviations  m.p,  and  m.f,  are  nonsensical, 
and  should  be  thrown  out  of  our  nomenclature.  We 
might  as  well  say  mezzo -pianissimo  or  mezzo- fortissimo. 
The  bad  effects  which  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of  a  classi- 
fication of  these  degrees  of  power  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  our  modern  composers  wish  a  passage  to  be 
performed  pianissimo,  they  mark  it  with  three  or  even 
four  p's.     Now,  as  pianissimo  means  that  the   tone  or 
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passage  shall  be  as  soft  as  possible  we  cannot  make  it 
softer  with  a  dozen  p's ;  and  if  fortissimo  means  all  the 
power  of  which  the  performer  is  capable  (consistent  with 
pure  tone)  a  thousand/^  would  not  make  it  louder. 


Crescendo. 

§  881.  Tr.  "  Commence  at  the  first  degree, 
and  slowly  increase  the  power  as  I  point,  being 
careful  to  arrive  at  the  different  degrees  as  I 
pass  their  representatives."  (Passes  his  finger 
slowly  along  the  stick  from  the  small  end  to  the 
large  end,  when  he  suddenly  withdraws  his  hand 
and  the  class  will  cease  the  chord  abruptly.) 

Crescendo"  Illustrated. 


GTD 


§  882.  Tr.  "  When  the  power  of  a  tone  or 
passage  is  gradually  increased,  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  called  Crescendo.  What  is  it  called  ?" 
;Cl.  "Crescendo." 

§  883.  Tr.  "It  is  indicated  by  the  word 
'crescendOj  or  by  the  abbreviation  cres.,  or  by  two 
diverging  lines,  thus  :  =^ZZZ_  •"  (Writing.) 

Decrescendo  or  Diminuendo. 

§  884.  Tr.     "  Sing  as  I  point,  being  careful  to 
ive  at  the  pvoper  degrees  as  I  pass  their  rep- 
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resentatives."     (Passes    his  finger  slowly  from 
the  large  end  of  the  stick  to  the  small  end.) 


Decrescendo  ok  Diminuendo  Illustkated. 


§  885.  Tr.  "  When  the  power  of  a  tone  or 
passage  is  gradually  decreased  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  called  Decrescendo  or  Diminuendo.* 
What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "Decrescendo  or  dim- 
inuendo." 

§  886.  Tr.  "It  is  indicated  by  either  of  those 
terms  or  their  abbreviations  (decres.  or  dim.)  or- 

by  two  converging  lines,  thus  :  HlHrrW    (Writ- 
ing.) 

The   Swell. 

§  887.  Tr.  "  Take  a  deep  breath  and  sing  as 
I  point." 

Note  170. — He  passes  his  finger  slowly  from  the  small 
end  of  the  stick  to  the  large  end,  and  as  slowly  returns; 
upon  their  return  they  will  probably  jump  back  from  the 
fifth  degree  to  the  second,  instead  of  gradually  decreas- 
ing through  the  fourth  and  third  degrees.  After  their 
attention  has  been  called  to  this  defect,  and  they  have 
practised  several  times,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
beautiful  combination  of  crescendo  and  decrescendo. 

*  Pronounced  dim-In-oo-an'-do. 
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The  Swell  Illustrated. 


§  888.  Tr.  "  A  proper  union  of  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  produces  an  effect  which  is  called  a 
Swell     What  is  it  called  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  Swell." 

§  889.  Tr.     "  It  is  indicated  by  diverging  and 

converging  lines,  thus :  -*=^    I^Hr"^~=^-"  (Writ- 
jing.) 

Sforzando. 

§890.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Pointing  to 
the  large  end  of  the  stick  and  moving  his  fingers 
rapidly  down  to  the  point  representing  the  second 
degree,  and  then  more  slowly  on  to  the  first  de- 
gree.) 


Sforzando   Illustrated. 


t> 


Note  171. — On  the  pianoforte  the  pure  sforzando  is 
impossible,  but  the  mental  desire  to  attain  it  produces  a 
)ecial  attack,  which  is  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  ef- 
fect. 

891.  Tr.     "  When   the   power   is  instantly 
iminished  and  the  tone  held  in  a  low  degree  of 
power,  the  effect  is  called  Sforzando.     What  is 
it  called?"     Cl.  "Sforzando:9 
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§  892.  Tr.  "  It  is  indicated  by  suddenly  con- 
verging marks  thus  :  >."     (Writing.) 

Note  172. — Other  ways  of  indicating  sforzando  are 
ftfzy  and  fp.  The  last  is  much  used  in  music  for  orches- 
tra and  military  band. 

§  893.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  136.  In  which  de- 
gree of  power  does  it  begin?"  Cl.  "The 
second  degree." 

§  894  Tr.  "Is  the  first  line  to  be  sung  with 
increasing  or  decreasing  power  ?  "  Cl.  "  In- 
creasing power." 

§  895.  Tr.  "To  what  degree  do  we  increase 
in  singing  that  line  ?  "  Cl.  "  To  the  fourth  de- 
gree." 

§  896.  Tr.  "In  singing  the  second  line  should 
we  diminish  or  increase  ?  "     Cl.     "  Diminish." 

§  897.  Tr.  "  To  what  degree  do  we  dimin- 
ish ?  "     Cl.  "  To  the  second  degree." 

§898.  Tr.  "With  which  degree  does  the 
third  line  begin  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  third  degree." 

§  899.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  third  line  to  be 
sung?"     Cl.     "Crescendo." 

§  900.  Tr.  "  It  increases  to  what  degree  ?  I 
Cl.     "To  the  fifth." 

§  901.  Tr.  "  How  is  the  fourth  line  to  be 
sung?"     Cl.     "Diminuendo." 

§  902.  Tr.  "  From  which  degree  to  which 
degree  ?  "     Cl.     "  From  the  fifth  to  the  first." 

§903.  Tr.  "How  is  the  last  chord  to  be 
sung?"     Cl.     " With  a  swell." 

Note  173. — The  teacher  should  insist  upon  the  cor- 
rect use  of  these  degrees  of  power,  not  permitting  them 
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to  sing  with  the  third  degree  when  they  should  be  sing- 
ing with  some  other  degree,  etc. 

Note  174. — When  they  reach  the  last  chord,  a  uniform 
swell  may  be  produced  by  requesting  the  class  to  be 
guided  by  the  leader's  hands.  He  should  hold  his  hands 
high  so  all  may  see  them.  At  pianissimo  the  hands 
should  touch  each  other  ;  when  the  hands  separate  the 
power  should  increase,  and  diminish  when  they  approach 
each  other. 

Note  175.— Practice  exercises  in  the  D  key.     At  No. 
141  explain  Bis,    (pronounced  bese).      The  passage  so 
I  marked  must  be  sung  twice. 

Dotted  Eighth  Notes. 

Note  176. — The  teacher  writes  a  measure  on  the  board 
thus  : 


iHsn 


After  the  class  has  sung  it,  he  says : 

§  904.  Tr.  "Is  the  first  pulse  single  or  di- 
vided ?"     Cl.     "Single." 

§  905.  Tr.  "Is  the  second  pulse  single  or 
divided?"     Cl.     "Divided." 

§  906.  Tr.  "Into  how  many  parts  is  it  di- 
vided ?  "     Cl.     "  Into  two  parts." 

§  907.  Tr.  "Are  the  two  parts  of  the  second 
pulse  equal  or  unequal  ?  "     Cl.     "  Equal." 

§  908.  Tr.  "Listen  and  observe  while  I  sing 
the  exercise."  (He  sings  and  prolongs  the  first 
eighth  note.) 

§  909.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  correctly  or  incor- 
rectly ?  "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly. " 
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§  910.  Tr.  "  Which  pulse  was  wrong  ?  I 
Cl.     "The  second  pulse." 

§  911.  Tr.  "How  was  it  wrong?"  Cl. 
"  The  first  part  was  too  long,  and  the  second  too 
short." 

§  912.  Tr.  "  Yes,  I  held  the  first  part  of  the 
pulse  three  times  as  long  as  the  second.  I  wish 
you  to  do  the  same,  and  will  indicate  it  by  dot- 
ting the  first  note,  and  making  the  second  into 
a  sixteenth  note."  (He  dots  the  first  eighth-note, 
and  adds  a  second  hook  to  the  other,  when  the 
exercise  appears  thus  :) 


Note  177. — The  teacher  should  sing  the  exercise  cor- 
rectly and  have  the  class  imitate  him,  after  which  he 
asks: 

§  913.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  pulse  single  or  di- 
vided ? "     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Single." 

§  914.  Tr.  "  Is  the  second  pulse  single  or 
divided  ? "     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Divided." 

§  915.  Tr.  "Into  how  many  parts  is  it  di- 
vided?"    Cl.     "Two." 

§  916.  Tr.  "Are  the  two  parts  equal  or  un- 
equal?"    Cl.     "TJnpqual." 

§  917.  Tr.  "  An  eighth  note  equals  how  many 
sixteenths?"     Cl.     "Two." 

§  918.  Tr.  "  A  dotted  eighth  note  equals  how 
many  sixteenth  notes?"     Cl.     "Three." 

§  9.19.  Tr.  "How  does  this  note  (pointing  to 
the  dotted  eighth)  compare  in  length  with  that 
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one?"  (pointing  to  the  sixteenth  note.)  Cl. 
"It  is  three  times  as  long." 

§  920.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  142.  What  is  the 
key?"     Cl.     "D  key." 

§921.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
a  Signature  is  two  sharps." 

§  922.  Tr.  "  Is  the  exercise  major  or  mi- 
nor?"    Cl.     "  Major." 

§923.  Tr.  <  Read  the  Fraction."  Cl.  "Four 
quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

§924.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  pulse  single  or  di- 
vided?"    Cl.     "Single." 

§925.  Tr.  "  Second  pulse?"  Cl.  "Di- 
vided." 

§926.  Tr.  "Into  how  many  parts  is  it  di- 
vided?"    Cl.     "Two." 

§927.  Tr.  "Are  they  equal  or  unequal?" 
Cl.     "Unequal." 

§  928.  Tr.  "  Is  the  next  pulse  single  or  di- 
vided?"    Cl.     "Single." 

Note  178. — The  teacher  should  continue  questioning 
as  above,  and  then  practice  all  exercises  in  two  sharps, 
both  major  and  minor. 


Flats. 

§  929.  Tr.  "  All  our  intermediate  tones  thus 
far  (pointing  to  modulator)  tend  upward  and 
are  called  sharps,  here  shown  by  carmine  ink. 
Observe  that  each  of  these  intermediate  tones 
has  a  corresponding  tone  (pointing),  shown  here 
by  gaslight  green,  whose  tendency  is  downward, 
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which  is  called  a  Flat.  These  flats  take  their 
syllable  names  from  above,  changing  the  vowel 
to  long  e.  Thus  (pointing)  flat  Ti  is  called  Te 
(tay)  ;  flat  La  is  Le  (lay)  ;  flat  Sol  is  Se  (say)  ; 
flat  Mi  is  Me  (may)  ;  but  Ee  having  long  e  al- 
ready, the  vowel  is  changed  to  the  broad  sound 
of  a— so  flat  Ee  is  Eli  (rah)." 

§930.  Tr.  "What  is  the  name  of  the  flat 
(pointing)  which  corresponds  to  sharp  La?" 
Cl.     <<Te"(tay). 

§  931.  Tr.  "  What  flat  corresponds  to  sharp 
Sol?"     Cl.     <<Le"(lay). 

§  932.  Tr.  "  What  flat  corresponds  to  sharp 
Fa?"     Cl.     <<Se"(say). 

§  933.  Tr.  "What  flat  corresponds  to  sharp 
Ee?"     Cl.     "Me  "(may). 

§  934.  Tr.  "  What  flat  corresponds  to  sharp 
Do  ?  "     Cl.     "  Ea  "  (rah). 

Note  179.— That  the  teacher  may  obtain  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  these  intermediate  tones,  their  tenden- 
cies and  resolutions,  he  is  referred  to  Remark  7,  page  188. 

Note  180.— It  will  be  observed  that  we  use  the  terms  * 
sharp  Do,  sharp  Sol,  flat  La,  flat  Mi  etc  If  the 
teacher  prefers  sharp  One,  sharp  Fixe,  flat  Seven  flat 
Three,  etc.,  he  can,  of  course,  use  them,  although  there, 
is  not  one  well-founded  reasen  why  the  intermediate 
tones  should  not  be  called  sharp  Do,  sharp  Re,  etc 
while  there  are  several  excellent  reasons  why  they  shout* 
be  so  named. 

The  F  Key. 

8  935.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  of  the  C  key."  (They 
sing,  and  the  teacher  compares  their  pitch  with 
instrument.) 
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§  936.  Tr.  "  Sing  Be."     (They  sing.) 

§  937.  Tr.  "  Sing  Mi."     (They  sing.) 

§938.  Tr.  "Sing  Fa."     (They  sing.) 

§  939.  Tr.  "  Sing  Fa  again,  and  call  it  Do." 

(They  sing.) 

§  940.  Tr.  "  Where  shall  I  place  a  note  to 

indicate  it?"  Cl.     "First  space."     (He  writes 

and  says  : ) 

§  941.  Tr.  "  Sing  a  scale  from  that  pitch." 

Note  181. — While  they  sing   the  teacher   writes  the 
scale  rapidly,  when  it  will  appear  thus : 


If 


^=C2-e 


§  942.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  this  scale  ?  " 
Cl.     "  The  F  scale." 

§  943.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl.  "Be- 
cause F  is  Do  or  Tonic." 

§  944.  Tr.  "  Let  us  compare  this  F  scale 
with  our  model  scale  of  C.  Does  Do  agree*  or 
disagree ?  "     (See  §§  766  and  777  inclusive.)     Cl. 

Agree." 

§  945.  Tr.  "  Be,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Agree." 

§  946.  Tr.  "  Mi,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  Cl. 
{'  Agree." 

§  947.  Tr.  "  Fa,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "  Cl. 
'  Disagree." 

§  948.  Tr.  "  Let  us  go  to  the  margin  and  find 
what  this  disagreement  is."  (Drawing  the  point- 
3r  slowly  across  to  the  left-hand  margin.) 

§  949.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  this  point 
)f  disagreement  ?  "     Cl.     "  B  flat." 
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§  950.  Tr.  "  Let  us  record  it."  (Goes  to  the 
board  and  writes  a  flat  on  the  third  line,  follow- 
ing the  clef,  thus  : 


i 


§  951.  Tr.  "  Let  us  continue  our  compari- 
sons.    Sol,  agree  or  disagree  ?  "     Cl.     "  Agree." 

§952.  Tr.  "La,  agree  or  disagree?"  Cl. 
"Agree." 

§953.  Tr.  "Ti,  agree  or  disagree?"  Cl. 
"  Agree." 

,  §  954.  Tr.     "  How  many  points  of  disagree- 
ment have  we  found  ?  "     Cl.     "  One." 

§  955.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  disagreeing  point  ?  I 
Cl.     "  B  flat." 

§  956.  Tr.  "  A  flat  placed  on  the  B  degree  at 
the  commencement  forms  a  signature  or  sign  of 
the  F  key,  and  also  shows  that  the  F  key  differs 
from  our  model,  the  C  key,  only  in  one  point." 

§  957.  Tr.  "All  the  Fs  of  the  staff  have  now 
become  Do."  (He  writes  notes  on  first  space 
and  fifth  line  of  Soprano  staff,  and  fourth  line  of 
Bass  staff,  thus  :) 

Do. 


Do. 


DO. 


§  958.  Tr. 
key?"     Cl. 


"  Turn  to  No.  159. 
"  The  F  key." 


What  is  the 
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§959.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"Signature  of  One  flat." 

§  960.  Tr.  "  In  what  variety  of  measure  is  it 
written  ?  "     Cl.     "  Quadruple  measure. " 

§  961.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  first  syllable  ?  "  Cl. 
"Do." 

Note  182. — The  teacher  should  ask  the  preliminary 
questions  as  at  §§  780  and  789  inclusive. 

§  962.  Tr.  "  What  tone  of  the  C  key  becomes 
Do  of  the  F  key?"     Cl.     "Fa." 

963.  Tr.  "All  sing  Do  of  C  key."  (They 
sing,  and  their  pitch  is  compared  with  instru- 
ment.) 

§  964.  Tr.     "  Go  from  Do  in  the  C  key  to 

your  several  places  in  the  F  key."     (They  sing 

Do  Ke  Mi  Fa,  in  C  key,  and,  taking  this  Fa  as 

heir  new  Do,  spread  out  to  their  several  parts 

m  the  chord  of  F.) 

Note  183. — Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  hav- 
ng  the  class  always  get  their  several  pitches  from  Do. 
They  should  always  go  from  Do  through  the  Tonic  chord 
;o  their  places. 

Note  184. — The  particular  attention  of  the  teacher  is 
;alled  to  Note  165. 

The  Cancel. 

§  965.  Tr.  "  Sometimes  we  wish  to  discon- 
inue  the  effect  of  a  sharp  or  flat,  in  which  case 
ve  use  a  character  called  cancel,  made  thus :  Q ." 
Writing.)  When  a  cancel  occurs,  it  shows  that 
I  sharp  or  a  flat  was  previously  used,  either  in 
he  signature  or  as  an  accidental,  the  effect  of 
vhich  is  now  discontinued  or  cancelled." 
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Note  185. — The  old-fashioned  name  of  this  character 
"Natural"  should  be  discontinued.  No  doubt  many 
things  are  better  for  being  old-fashioned,  but  in  the  case  of 
this  term,  the  fact  of  its  age  and  prevalence  does  not  in  the 
least  do  away  with  its  pernicious  tendencies.  It  is  never 
used  except  to  cancel  the  effect  of  a  previous  flat  or  sharp, \ 
hence  the  new  name  Cancel  is  a  thousand  times  better) 
than  the  old-fashioned  term  "  Natural  "  which  does  not] 
even  hint  at  its  office.  Besides,  the  term  Natural  willii 
always  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  something  easier  or  morei 
natural  than  some  other  thing  with  which  it  is  contrast-j 
ed,  for  instance,  "  B  Natural,"  as  it  is  so  often  called,  h 
thought  to  be  in  some  way  more  natural  than  B  flat,  etc. 

But  the  most  pernicious  influence  of  the  term  Natura^ 
is  felt  when  it  is  applied  to  the  C  key  (the  Natural  Ke% 
as  it  is  commonly  called),  and  after  the  teacher  has 
wasted  much  valuable  time  in  explaining  that  the  tern 
Natural  is  used  in  its  technical  sense,  he  will  be  me1 
with  the  assertion  that  u  I  can  read  in  the  Natural  Key* 
but  cant  read  in  the  other  keys,''  thus  showing  that,  owl 
ing  to  the  misleading  influence  of  this  pernicious  term,  alf 
keys  except  the  C  key  are  considered  un-natural,  where 
as  all  keys  are  equally  natural,  and  a  child  is  as  like  t<| 
sing  its  little  song  in  the  C  sharp  key  as  in  the  C  key. 

Nearly  four  thousand  teachers  of  music  have  promisei 
the  writer  that  they  will  adopt  the  name  cancel,  andl 
judging  from  their  letters,  they  are  among  the  most  in] 
telligent  music-teachers  of  our  land. 

Some,  however,  are  bothered  by  the  superfluous  use  oj 
the  term,  e.g.,  one  superior  teacher  of  the  piano  says  that  hf 
likes  the  term  cancel,  and  will  adopt  it,  but  has  difficult  | 
in  throwing  out  the  term  Natural,  and  asks  uWhatd| 
you  say  when  you  wish  to  tell  a  pupil  to  play  '  B  natural  \ 
instead  of  '  Bflat  f '  it  sounds  badly  to  say  '  Play  B  can\ 
eel."  '     My  reply  is  that  either  term  is  superfluous  in  sue*, 
connection.     It  is  like  saying  "  a  wet  rain,"  or  "  a  wido^j 
woman,"  rain  is  always  wet  and  who  ever  heard  of 
widow  who  was  not  a  woman  ?     Tell  your  pupils  to  plalj 
B  and  teach  them  that  B  is  as  unlike  B  flat  as  dayligt 
is  unlike  darkness. 
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If  teachers  would  throw  out  of  the  nomenclature  all 
ambiguous  and  useless  terms,  and  substitute  correct 
names,  our  loved  science  would  soon  take  its  place 
among  the  accurate  sciences,  and  its  devotees  would  be 
accorded  a  high  rank  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the 
list  of  insipid,  long  haired  men,  and  short  haired  women, 
as  they  sometimes  are  nowadays. 

Note  186. — A  very  common  use  of  the  cancel  should 
be  explained  to  the  class  and  their  attention  called  to  it 
whenever  it  occurs,  viz.,  when  the  cancel  is  used  as  an 
accidental  in  keys  which  have  sharps  for  signature,  it 
always  acts  as  aflat,  as  follows  : 

The  Cancel  Acts  as  a  Flat. 


Do     Sol    La      Ti 


sp^i 


r 

Mi 

Sol 


"UP — ^~ 
I         I 
Me     Re 

Se     Fa 


Do     Mi     La     Le       Sol. 


^=¥^E 


V 

Do 


I 

Fa 


Mi. 


is 


I 


Mi      Sol     Do. 

-I fit 


rit. 


jSl 


Do. 


aid  when  it  is  used  as  an  accidental  in  keys  which  have 
;ats  for  signature,  it  always  acts  as  a  sharp,  e.g.  : 


The  Cancel  Acts  as  a  Sharp. 


Sol 


Mi 


SolFi 


Sol 


SolFi 


Sol 


Do 

-1- 


Mi. 

L 


Mi  Ri 


mm 


-t 
Mi 

-4- 


f 
Mi  Ri 


t 

Mi 

-4 


Mi 

A 


Sol. 

I 


g g—F— p — ^M 
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Note  187. — Practice  exercises  which  involve  the  can- 
cel. 

Complementary  Signatures. 

Note  188. — It  now  becomes  necessary  to  explain  Coi 
plementary  Signatures,  which  may  be  done  as  fol 
lows  : 

§  966.  Tr.     "  Complementary   signatures  ai 
those  which  indicate  two  different  keys  that  are 
represented  by  the  same  degrees  of  the  staff,  as_ 
F  one  flat  and  F$  six  sharps." 

§  967.  Tr.     "  Sharp   signatures   always   have 
their  complements  in  flat  signatures,  and  vice  j 
versa,  the  united  number  of  signs  being  seven, 
thus  : 

Sharps 12        3        4        5        6 

Flats 6        5        4        3        2        1 


§  968.  Tr.  "  To  find  the  complement  of  any 
given  signature,  subtract  the  number  of  its  signs 
from  seven,  and  the  remainder  (in  the  opposite 
kind  of  signs)  will  be  the  desired  comple- 
ment." 

§  969.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  one  flat  ?  "     Cl.     "  Six  sharps." 

Note  189. — The  teacher  writes  the  signature  of  one 
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flat  with  all  its  Do's  indicated,  and  the  signature  of  six 
sharps  with  its  Do's  thus : 


Do. 
Do. 


H 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


beS 


Do. 


§  970.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  two  flats  ?  "     Cl.     "  Five  sharps." 

§  971.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  three  flats?"  Cl.     "Four  sharps." 

§  972.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary 
signature  of  four  flats  ?"     Cl.  "  Three  sharps." 

§  973.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  five  flats  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two  sharps." 

§  974  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  six  flats  ?  "     Cl.     "  One  sharp." 

§  975.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  one  sharp  ?  "     Cl.     "  Six  flats." 

§  976.  Tr.  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  two  sharps  ?  "     Cl.     "  Five  flats." 

§  977.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complimentary  sig- 
nature of  three  sharps  ?  "     Cl.   "  Four  flats." 

§  978.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  four  sharps  ?  "     Cl.   "  Three  flats." 

§  979.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary  sig- 
nature of  five  sharps  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two  flats." 

§  980.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementaty  sig- 
nature of  six  sharps  ?"     Cl.     "  One  flat." 
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Note  190. — Practical  teachers  will  at  once  see  the 
usefulness  of  this  with  classes — for  having  once  learned 
to  read,  for  instance,  in  F  (one  flat),  they  can  read 
equally  well  in  F  sharp  (six  sharps).  The  fact,  however, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  two  keys  involved  by 
complementary  signatures  are  not  alike  in  anything  ex- 
cept the  representation,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  comple- 
mentary signatures  is  only  useful  while  learning  to  read. 

Note  191. — Practice  exercises  in  six  sharps,  followed 
by  exercises  in  one  flat,  explaining  D  minor  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  B  Flat  Key. 

§  981.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  in  C  key."  (They  sing, 
and  their  pitch  is  compared  with  the  instru- 
ment.) 

§  982.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Ee.n 
(Pointing  on  modulator  across  to  the  second 
column  to  the  left  of  C  column.) 

§  983.  Tr.  "  How  far  down  will  you  go  to 
get  the  new  Do  ?  "       Gl.     "  A  major  second." 

§  984.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  new  Do  (pointing)  and 
then  spell  and  pronounce  a  tonic  chord  from 
there."     (They  sing.) 

§  985.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  scale  ascending  from 
this  new  Do."     (They  sing.) 

Note  192. — While  they  sing  the  teacher  writes  the 
scale  on  the  board,  thus : 


# 


:£2: 


1 


§  986.  Tr.  "Let  us  compare  this  new  scale 
with  our  model,  the  C  scale.  Does  Do  (point- 
ing) agree  or  disagree  ?  "     Cl.     "  Disagrees." 
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§  987.  Tr.  "  Go  to  the  margin  and  see  what 
the  point  of  disagreement  is.  (Pointing  to  the 
margin  of  the  modulator.)  What  is  the  name 
of  this  point  of  disagreement?"  Cl.  "B 
flat." 

§  988.  Tr.  "  We  will  record  it."  (Writing  a 
flat  on  the  second  line  in  the  signature  place.) 

Note  193. — The  teacher  proceeds  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  scales  of  Gr,  D,  and  F,  and  then  says  : 

§  989.  Tr.  "  How  many  points  of  disagree- 
ment did  we  find  ?  "     Cl.    "Two." 

§  990.  Tr.  "  What  are  the  names  of  the  dis- 
agreeing points  ?  "     Cl.     "  B  flat  and  E  flat." 

§  991.  Tr.  "  These  two  flats  form  the  signa- 
ture or  sign  of  the  B  flat  key,  and  also  show 
that  this  key  differs  from  the  C  key,  in  two 
points." 

§  992.  Tr.  "  By  virtue  of  this  signature 
(pointing)  all  degrees  which  formerly  represent- 
ed B  and  E  now  represent  B  flat  and  E  flat,  and 
all  the  B  flat  degrees  represent  Do. 

Note  194.— The  teacher  writes  the  Do's  thus  : 


§  993.  Tr.     "  Turn  to  No.  167.     What  is  the 
cey?"     Cl.     "  The  B  flat  key." 
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§994.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Signature  of  two  flats." 

§  995.  Tr.  "Is  the  piece  major  or  minor?" 
Cl.  "Major." 

§  996.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know  ?  "  Cl.  "  The 
first  chord  is  the  chord  of  Do." 

Note  195. — The  teacher  should  ask  questions  as  at 
§  780  to  §  789,  after  which  he  will  proceed  thus  : 

§  997.  Tr.  "  Do  in  C  key  is  what  tone  of  B 
flat  key  ?  "     (Pointing.)     Cl.     "  Ee." 

§  998.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  in  C  key."  (They 
sing.) 

§  999.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Ee,  and 
drop  down  to  the  new  Do."     (They  sing.) 

§  1000.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  a  Tonic 
chord  from  there."     (They  sing.) 

§  1001.  Tr.  "  Take  your  places  in  the  first 
chord  of  this  piece  from  lower  Do."  (They 
sing.) 

Note  196. — Practice  exercises  in  two  flats  as  far  as 
triplets. 

Triplets. 

Note  197. — The  teacher  writes  a  measure  of  quarter 
notes,  thus  : 


m 


^=2=2=3- 


an(J  requests  the  class  to  sing  it,  after  which  he  says  : 

§  1002.  Tr.  "  Listen  and  beat  while  I  sing 
the  exercise.  If  I  make  a  mistake,  be  prepared 
to  say  wherein  it  was  wrong." 
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Note  198. — He  sings  and  divides  the  first  pulse  into 
three  equal  parts  and  says : 

§  1003.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  the  exercise  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly?  "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§  1004  Tr.  "  Which  pulse  was  wrong  ?  " 
Cl.     "  The  first  pulse." 

§1005.  Tr.  "How  was  it  wrong?"  Cl. 
"  You  sung  three  Ta's  instead  of  one." 

§  1006.  Tr.  "Yes,  I  divided  the  pulse  into 
three  parts,  and  I  wish  you  to  do  the  same.  I 
will  indicate  it  thus  : " 

Note  199. — The  teacher  erases  the  first  quarter  note, 
and  writes  three  eighth  notes,  and  marks  them  with  a 
figure  3,  thus  : 


§  1007.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  pulse  single  or 
divided?"     Cl.     "Divided." 

§  1008.  Tr.  "  Into  how  many  parts  is  the 
pulse  divided  ?  "     Cl.     "  Three." 

§  1009.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  such  parts  are  called  Triplet*. 
What  are  they  called  ?  "     Cl.     "  Triplets. " 

§  1010.  Tr.  "  What  are  triplets  ?  "  Cl.  "A 
pulse  divided  into  three  equal  parts." 

§  1011.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  such  parts  are  called  Doublets. 
What  are  they  called  ?  "     Cl.     "  Doublets. " 

§1012.  Tr.  "What  are  Doublets?"  Cl. 
"A  pulse  divided  into  two  equal  parts." 

§  1013.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  172.  What  is  the 
key?"    Cl.     "B  flat." 
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§1014  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Signature  is  two  flats." 

§  1015.  Tr.  "Is  the  piece  major  or  minor?" 
Cl.     "  It  begins  in  unison,  so  we  can't  tell." 

§  1016.  Tr.  "Look  at  the  last  chord.  What 
chord  is  it  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  chord  of  Do." 

§  1017.  Tr.  "  If  the  beginning  will  not  de- 
cide the  mode  the  final  chord  usually  will.  The 
last  chord  of  this  piece  being  major,  we  will  ex- 
pect to  find  it  a  major  tune." 

§  1018.  Tr.  "Is  the  first  pulse  single  or  di- 
vided?"    Cl.     "Divided." 

§1019.  Tr.  "How  is  it  divided?"  Cl. 
"  Into  triplets." 

§  1020.  Tr.  "  What  are  triplets  ?  "  Cl.  "  A 
pulse  divided  into  three  equal  parts." 

Note  200. — Practice  exercises  involving  triplets,  after 
which  practice  all  exercises  in  two  flats,  explaining  the 
G  minor  key  at  its  proper  place. 

§  1021.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary 
signature  of  two  flats  ?  "     Cl.     "  Five  sharps." 

§  1022.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  No.  174.  What  is  the 
key?"     Cl.     "  The  B  key." 

§  1023.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Signature  of  five  sharps." 

§  1024.  Tr.  "All  the  B  degrees  represent 
Do.  You  will  read  the  notes  exactly  as  you  did 
in  two  flats." 

Note  201. — Practice  all  exercises  in  five  sharps. 
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The  E  Flat  Key. 

§  1025.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  in  C  key,  our  old 
friend."     (They  sing.) 

§  1026.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  La." 
[Pointing  on  modulator  across  to  the  third  col- 
umn on  the  left  of  C  column.) 

§  1027.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  I  point."  (Pointing  to 
La  Ti  Do  in  E  flat  column.) 

§  1028.  Tr.  "  Sing  a  scale  ascending  from 
this  new  Do." 

Note  202. — While  they  sing  the  teacher  writes  the 
scale  thus : 


3^iE= 


^rss: 


§  1029.  Tr.  "  Let  us  compare  this  new  scale 
with  our  model,  the  C  scale.  Does  Do  (point- 
ing) agree  or  disagree?"     Cl.     "Disagrees." 

§  1030.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  dis- 
agreeing point?"  (Pointing  to  the  margin.) 
Cl.     "Eflat." 

§  1031.  Tr.  "  Let  us  record  it."  (Writes  a  b  on 
fourth  space  in  signature  place,  being  careful  to 
leave  room  for  another  t>  between  it  and  the 
clef.) 

Note  203. — The  teacher  proceeds  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  scales  G,  D,  F,  and  B  flat,  and  says : 

§  1032.  Tr.     "  How  many  points  of  disagree- 
ment have  we  found  ?  "     Cl.     "  Three." 
§  1033.  Tr.     "  What  are  the  names  of  the  dis- 
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agreeing  points?  "  (Pointing  to  the  signature  on 
the  board.)     Cl.     "  B  flat,  E  flat,  and  A  flat." 

§  1034.  Tr.  "  These  three  flats  (pointing) 
form  the  signature  of  the  E  flat  key,  and  also 
show  that  this  key  differs  from  the  C  key  in 
three  points." 

§  1035.  Tr.  "By  virtue  of  this  signature 
(pointing)  all  degrees  which  formerly  represent- 
ed E,  now  represent  E  flat,  and  notes  on  these 
degrees  will  represent  Do." 

Note  204.  —  The  teacher  adds  the  Bass  staff  to  the  ex- 
ercise already  on  the  board  and  writes  the  Do's,  when 
the  whole  will  appear  thus  : 

Do. 


is: 


I 


Do. 


m 


:tk=n: 


Szfe: 


Do. 

§  1036.  Tr.  "Turn  to  No.  176.  What  is  the 
key?"     Cl.     "Eflat." 

§  1037.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Signature  of  three  flats." 

§  1038.  Tr.  "  In  what  variety  of  measure  is  it 
written  ?  "     Cl.      "  Quadruple  measure." 

§1039.  Tr.  "What  is  the  first  syllable?" 
Cl.     "Do." 

Note  205.— The  preliminary  questions  should  follow 
as  at  §  780  to  §  789,  after  which  proceed  as  follows  : 

§  1040.  Tr.  "  The  tone  Do  in  the  C  key  is 
what  tone  in  the  E  flat  key  ?  "    (Pointing  across 


s 
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o  the  third  column  to  the  left  of  C  column.) 

l.     "  La." 

j  1041.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  in  C  key."  (They 
ing.) 

§  1042.  Tr.  "Sing  it  again  and  call  it  La, 
ind  ascend  to  the  new  Do."     (They  sing.) 

§  1043.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  a  tonic 
hord  from  there."     (They  sing.) 

§  1044.  Tr.  "  Go  from  Do  to  your  several 
places  in  the  first  chord  of  this  piece."  (They 
sing.) 

Note  206. — Practice  exercises  in  E  flat  major  and  C 
ninor. 

Chanting. 

Note.  207. — The  correct  style  of  chanting  differs  so 
>roadly  from  what  is  usually  accepted  as  chanting 
hroughout  our  country,  even  in  our  metropolitan 
■■hurch.es,  that  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  prin- 
iples  which  underlie  this  arm  of  the  church  service 
eem  necessary. 

First,  Chanting  is  not  singing,  and  should  not  be  con- 
ounded  with  singing.  Chanting  is  speaking  in  tune, 
zhile  singing  is  the  art  of  prolonging  vowels  according 
o  a  given  notation. 

;  Second.  Notes  have  no  rhythmic  value  in  a  chant, 
'he  chanting  tone  is  continued  until  certain  words  are 
poken,  and  its  continuance  depends  entirely  upon  the 
umber  of  words  to  be  spoken.  Thus  far  there  is  little 
r  no  difference  of  opinion ;  it  is  when  we  come  to  the 
adences  that  we  hear  the  dreadful  prolonging  of  tones 
'Inch  takes  the  performance  out  of  the  realm  of  chant- 
lg  and  carries  it  into  the  most  disagreeable  form  of  sing- 
{ig,  by  drawing  the  tones  out  to  an  interminable  length. 

nother  bad  and  exceedingly  objectionable  feature  of 
tianting  as  it  is  usually  performed  is  that  of  prolonging 
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the  last  emphatic  syllable  before  a  cadence.  It  is  illogi- 
cal and  disagreeable,  and  while  it  is  very  prevalent  it  is 
not  less  unpleasant  on  that  account. 

Correct  chanting  consists  of  a  deliberate  and  steady 
speaking  of  the  words  of  the  chanting-tone,  about  as 
rapidly  as  a  good  reader  would  read  them,  without  un- 
due haste,  but  especially  without  dragging,  and  the 
cadences  only  slightly  slower,  and  somewhat  measured. 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  a  class  the  teacher  should 
select  some  simple  chant  and,  having  committed  both 
tones  and  words,  should  have  the  class  learn  the  music 
by  syllables  then  request  them  to  close  their  books  and 
listen  and  imitate  him.  After  chanting  it  through  in 
good  style  he  begins  at  the  commencement  and  chants 
the  first  sentence,  and  the  class  imitate  him,  then  the 
second  sentence,  etc.,  going  back  frequently  to  connect 
two  or  more  sentences,  and  so  on  through  to  the  end. 
This  practice  should  be  continued  until  the  principles  of 
chanting  are  thoroughly  established,  when  they  will  be 
able  to  perform  any  simple  chant  at  sight. 

The  teacher  should  insist  upon  all  starting  together, 
and  that  all  should  come  together  at  the  punctuation 
marks.  These  two  points  are  most  important,  and  large 
bodies  of  singers,  or  even  large  congregations,  may  chant 
well  if  these  suggestions  are  carried  out  by  the  leader. 

Frequently  chants  will  be  found  which  are  made  up  of 
chanting  and  singing  alternately,  in  which  case  the  parts 
which  are  rhythmical  should  be  sung  as  usual,  but  the 
chanting  parts  should  not  be  sung,  speak  them  in  tune. 

Note  208. — Practice  the  exercises  in  chanting,  also  the 
remaining  exercises  in  three  flats,  introducing  the  C 
minor  key  in  its  proper  place. 

The  E  Key. 

§  1045.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complementary 
signature  of  three  flats ? "     Cl,     "Four  sharps'* 

§  1046.  Tr.  "Turn  to  No.  186.  What  is  the 
key?"     Cl.     "E  key." 
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§1047.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
I  Signature  four  sharps." 

§  1048  Tr.  "All  E  degrees  represent  Do. 
You  read  the  notes  exactly  as  you  did  in  three 
flats." 

Note  209.— Practice  all  exercises  in  four  sharps. 

The  A  Flat  Key. 

§  1049.  Tr.  "  Sing  Do  in  C  key,  our  old  Do." 
(They  sing,  and  their  pitch  compared  with  the 
I  instrument.) 

§  1050.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Mi." 
J  (Pointing  across  to  fourth  column  to  the  left  of 
jithe  C  column.) 

§  1051.  Tr.  "Sing  as  I  point."  (Pointing  to 
Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do  in  that  column.) 

§1052.  Tr.  "What  is  the  name  of  this 
scale  ?  "  (Pointing  from  Do  across  to  the  left- 
hand  margin.)     Cl.     "A  flat." 

§  1053.  Tr.  "  Let  us  compare  this  scale  with 
our  model,  the  C  scale." 

Note  210. — The  teacher  proceeds  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  other  scales,  ascertaining  what  the  differences 
are,  and  recording  them  for  a  signature  of  the  A  flat  key. 

Note  211.— Practice  No.  188,  after  asking  the  prelim- 
inary questions  as  at  §  778  to  §  789. 

§1054.  Tr.  "Sing  Do  in  C  key."  (They 
sing.) 

§  1055.  Tr.  "Sing  it  again  and  call  it  Mi. 
Pointing  across  to  the  A  flat  column.)  Ascend 
x)  the  new  Do,  and  spell  and  pronounce  the 
,onic  chord."     (They  sing.) 
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Dal  Segno  T>.  S.). 

§  1056  Tr.  "  When  we  wish  to  repeat  a  por- 
tion of  a  composition  which  is  not  designated  by 
a  double-bar  or  other  general  division,  a  sign  (:#:) 
is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  portion  to  be 
repeated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  portion  to  be  re- 
peated are  the  letters  D.  S.,  wThich  stand  for  the 
Italian  words  Dal  Segno  (pronounced  dahl-sayn'- 
yd),  and  which,  translated  literally,  mean  Dal 
from  the,  segno  sign — repeat  from  the  sign" 

Note  212. — Practice  all  exercises  which  involve  Dal 
segno,  and  follow  with  all  exercises  in  four  flats.  The 
complementary  signature  of  four  flats  (three  sharps)  may 
be  introduced,  following  the  order  previously  given, 
with  all  exercises  in  that  key. 


The  D  Flat   Key. 

Note  213. — The  signature  of  five  flats  can  best  be  in- 
troduced as  complementary  of  two  sharps.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  review  a  few  exercises  in  two  sharps  and  then  in- 
troduce the  five  flat  key  as  complementary,  following 
the  order  already  given,  viz.,  compare  it  with  the  C  key, 
the  record  of  the  differences  becoming  the  signature. 

Before  practicing  No.  195,  the  teacher  should  explain 
double  flats. 


Double  Flats. 

§  1057.  Tr.  "  Whenever  a  diatonic  tone  is 
represented  by  a  degree  which  is  flatted  by  the 
signature,  and  we  wish  to  flat  that  diatonic  dej 
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gree,  we  indicate  it  by  a  character  called  a  Dou- 
ble flat,  thus :  (Writing.) 

a — \- 


ml 


*%&■- 


La   Le    Sol. 

Here  La  is  B  flat,  so  if  we  wish  flat  La  (Le)  we 
imust  still  further  flat  the  La  degree  a  half-step, 
jwhich  is  done  by  means  of  the  double  flat" 

The   Cancel -Flat. 

§  1058.  Tr.  "  Whenever  we  wish  to  discon- 
tinue the  effect  of  a  double  flat,  and  restore  the 
[degree  to  its  diatonic  condition,  we  indicate  it 
by  a  character  called  a  Cancel  flat,  thus  :  "  (Writ- 
ing.) 

1—4- 


wl; 


gjgfc^^jg 


La  Lc    Sol   La   Ti. 


Note  214. — Practice  exercises    involving  the    Double 
flat  and  the  Cancel  flat  together  with  all  exercises  in  five 


The  Key  of  G  Flat. 


Note  215. — The  signature  of  six  flats  can  best  be  in- 
roduced  as  complementary  of  one  sharp.  The  teacher 
s  advised  to  review  a  few  of  the  exercises  in  one  sharp, 
ind  then  introduce  this  key  of  six  flats  as  complemen- 
ary,  following  the  order  previously  given,  the  differ- 
ences between  it  and  the  model  C  key  forming  the  new 
Signature. 
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Note  216. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  keys  of  five 
flats  and  six  flats  could  not  have  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  keys  of  One  sharp  and  Two  sharps,  although 
they  are  complementary,  for  the  reason  that  at  that  stage 
of  progress  flats  had  not  been  mentioned. 

Practice  exercises  in  G  flat  key. 


END     OF    JUNIOR     GRADE. 


PALMER'S  CLASS  METHOD. 


SENIOK   GKADE. 


Note  217. — Throughout  the  Senior  Grade  every 
piece  should  be  practiced  by  syllables  until  all  its 
tones  are  sung  in  time  and  in  tune,  and  all  modula- 
tions well  understood.  Less  haste  will  bring  greater 
speed,  for  every  piece  which  is  well  learned  imparts 
in  added  strength  to  the  learner,  which  will  be  of 
>reat  assistance  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  all 
iuture  efforts. 

Note  218.— The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  Grade  should  first  be  sung  by  syllables,  all 
:>eing  obliged  to  beat,  then  return  and  apply  the 
vords,  with  expression,  etc.  There  is  great  danger  in 
ibandoning  syllables  and  beating  too  soon,  as  all  are 
ipt  to  blunder  through  once,  and,  with  quick  ears, 
;atch  their  several  parts  by  rote,  and  sing  very  well 
he  second  time,  thus  passing  for  readers,  whereas, 
f  left  to  their  own  powers,  unsustained  by  an  instru- 
ment, they  would  make  sorry  work  of  reading. 

Note  219.— When  the  syllable  names  are  thorough- 
y  impressed  upon  the  mind  as  names  of  tone-relations, 
he  learner  has  progressed  a  long  way  toward  an  in- 
elligent  knowledge  of  tone-combinations,  without 
yhich  no  one  can  be  called  a  good  reader,  for  a  good 
eader  should  always  know  what  relation  the  tone 
pinch  he  is  singing  sustains  to  the  Tonic.  Two  terms 
f  lessons  cannot  be  called  along  time  to  be  confined 
o  the  practice  of  syllables  and  beating,  if,  in  those 
wo  terms,  the  pupils  shall  have  acquired  a  perfect 
nowledge  of  tone-relationships. 

Note  220.— In  all  cases  in  this  grade  (as  in  the 
unior  grade)   the  study  should  be  without  instru- 
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mental  accompaniment,  the  teacher  merely  giving 
them  the  pitch  C,  and  obliging  the  class  to  go  ironi 
that  pitch  to  their  Tonic,  spell  the  tonic  chord  anc 
at  once  spread  out  to  their  several  pitches  in  the  first 
chord  of  the  piece  they  are  about  to  study ;  anc 
after  going  through  with  the  piece  once  or  twice,  re- 
quire them  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  Tonic  Chord 
then  compare  the  pitch  with  the  correct  tone  on  the 
instrument,  thus  clearly  showing  any  deviation  from 
pitch  while  studying.  This  plan,  persistently  ad- 
hered to  in  the  study  of  every  piece,  will  have  a  tell- 
ing effect  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  singers,  the  al- 
most immediate  results  of  which  will  be  extremely 
satisfactory. 

Note  221.— The  first  few  minutes  of  each  lesson 
should  be  spent  in  Practicing  Scales   and  Chords 
The  following  plan  may  be  of  use  to  teachers : 

1st.  Call  on  the  class  to  sing  Do.  (pitch  C,  compare 
their  pitch  with  the  instrument.) 

2nd.  The  Diatonic  Major  Scale  ascending  and  de- 
scending. 

3rd.  The  Diatonic  Minor  Scale  (Harmonic)   from 
same  pitch,  up  and  down. 

4th.  The  Melodic  Minor  up  and  down  (always  start- 
ing on  C.) 

5th.  Up  with  major  and  down  with  harmonic  minor. 

6th.  Up  with  harmonic  minor  and  down  with  major. 

7th.  Up  with  major,  down  with  melodic  minor. 

8th.  Up  with  melodic  minor  and  down  with  major. 

9th.  Up  with  harmonic  minor  and  down  with  mel- 
odic minor. 

10th.  Up  with  the  melodic  minor  and  down  with 
harmonic  minor. 

11th.  Spell  and  pronounce   the  Tonic  Chord,  it 
should  be  spelled  both  forward  and  backward. 

12th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Super-Tonic  Chord, 
spell  it  both  forward  and  backward. 

13th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Mediant  Chord,  spell 
it  both  forward  and  backward. 
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14th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Sub-Dominant  Chord, 
spell  it  both  forward  and  backward. 

15th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Dominant  Chord, 
|  spell  it  both  forward  and  backward. 

16th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Dominant  Chord  in 
the  lower  octave,  spell  both  forward  and  backward. 

17th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Sub-Mediant  Chord 
in  the  lower  octave,  spell  both  forward  and  backward. 

18th.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Sub-Tonic  Chord 
(resolving  it  into  the  Tonic  Chord). 

19th.  Spell,  pronounce  and  resolve  the  Dominant 
7th  chord,  major.  (In  the  F  key.) 

20th.  The  same  spelled  backward. 

21st.  Spell  and  pronounce  the  Dominant  7th  of  the 
minor  key  (mi,  ail,  ti,  re)  resolving  it  into  the  minor 
Tonic. 

22d.  Again  spell,  pronounce  and  resolve  the  major 
Dom.  7th.  (These  dominant  7th  chords  should  always 
begin  with  the  pitch  C,  as  Sol.) 

23d.  Spell,  pronounce  and  resolve  the  Diminished 
7th  chord  after  its  introduction  at  §§  1209  to  1212 
inclusive,  (always  spelling  it  backward,  fa,  re,  ti, 
sil).  At  first  this  Diminished  7th  chord  should  fol- 
low the  Dominant  7th  chord ;  its  tones  being  the  same 
(with  one  exception),  it  will  be  much  more  easily 
comprehended. 

The  practice  of  the  above  schedule  will  require 
only  about  8  minutes,  and  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to  at  the  opening  of  each  lesson.    After  which— 

24th.  Turn  to  Exercises  in  Rhythmics,  page  106, 
and  sing  Nos.  257,  258  and  259 ;  omit  No.  260  until 
Syncopation  has  been  explained  (See  ?  1281  to  Note 
339  inclusive).  At  each  lesson  begin  with  No.  257 
and  add  one  new  number.  After  having  practiced  all 
the  numbers  on  this  page,  (which  will  be  at  about 
the  eighth  or  ninth  lesson)  :— 

.    25th.  Turn  to  the  Cadences,  page  107,  and  sing 
three    or  four  numbers  each  lesson    until  all  are 
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familiar  with  them.  (For  the  best  way  to  introduce 
the  study  of  these  cadences,  see  Notes  481  to  486 
inclusive.) 

Thus  the  first  16  or  20  minutes  of  each  lesson  will 
be  spent  in  the  most  profitable  manner  possible. 

Note  222. — The  first  few  lessons  of  this  Senior  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  a  rapid  review  of  all  the  work 
which  has  been  gone  over  in  the  Junior  grade,  begin- 
ing  with  No.  66,  page  19  ;  read  by  syllables  after  ask- 
ing the  preliminary  questions  as  follows  : 

§  1059.  Tr.  "  In  what  key  is  this  piece 
written  ?  »     Cl.     "  The  C  key." 

§1060.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Because  the  clef  stands  without  flats  or 
sharps."  or  "  Because  it  has  no  signature." 

§  1061.  Tr.  "  When  there  is  no  signature, 
what  keys  have  we?"  Cl.  The  C  major 
key,  and  the  A  minor  key." 

§  1062.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  C  ma- 
jor key  ?  "     Cl.     "CDEFGA  and  B." 

§  1063.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  A 
minor  key  ?"    Cl.     HBCDEF  and  Gfl." 

Note  223.—The  Harmonic  form  of  the  minor  will 
be  given  unless  the  Melodic  form  is  especially  men- 
tioned. 

§  1064.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  measure  is  this 
piece  written  in  ?"    Cl.   "  Quadruple  measure." 

§1065.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"The  numerator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 

§  1066.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  beat-note  ?  "  Cl. 
"A  quarter  note." 

§1067.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  The  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  4." 
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§  1068.  Tr.  "Read  the  fraction."  Cl. 
"Four  quarter  notes  will  fill  a  measure." 

Note  224. — The  above  ten  questions  should  precede 
the  study  of  each  piece  during  the  first  and  second 
review  lessons. 

Note  225. — Go  thoroughly  over  the  entire  Junior 
i^rade  practicing  each  number  once  only,  unless  some 
treat  blunder  is  made.  Call  attention  to  each  new 
point  by  way  of  refreshing  their  memories,  and  dash 
nlong  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Note  226. — Two  or  three  times  during  each  lesson, 
She  teacher  should  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
while  they  are  singing  an  exercise,  so  as  not  to  lose 
my  time)  and,  standing  on  a  chair  or  bench,  request 
he  class  to  rise,  face  him,  and  repeat  the  exercise,  or 
ing  the  next  exercise.  In  this  way  he  can  keep  in 
ouch  with  those  in  the  rear  seats.  He  should  return 
o  the  platform  while  they  are  singing. 

Note  227. — Until  the  Junior  wrork  has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed,  the  class  should  be  kept  singing  the 
yllables  Do  Re  Mi  etc.  and  beating,  for  they  cannot 
p»e  merely  guessing  so  long  as  they  give  the  correct 
\  yllable  and  the  correct  beat. 

\  Note  228. — An  excellent  plan  is  to  frequently  prac- 
|  ice  reading  a  piece  by  letter  names. 

Note  229. — A  thorough  review  of  the  Junior  grade 
/ill  occupy  the  first  five  or  six  lessons. 

Remark  2. — If  the  teacher  prefers,  he  may  review 
nly  the  pieces  in  the  Junior  grade  which  serve  toin- 
oduce  a  key,  and  then  turn  at  once  to  the  more 
ifficult  exercises  in  the  Senior  grade,  thus  doing  re- 
ew  work  together  with  the  Senior  work  at  each  lea- 
rn. If  this  plan  is  followed  the  teacher  should  be 
(  lided  by  the  Notes  which  precede  each  new  key  in 
:  |;e  Senior  grade,  as  for  instance,  on  page  83,  preced- 
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ing  exercise  No.  225,  the  suggestion  for  the  review 

work  is  as  follows: —  *'  Note Before  studying  the 

three  following  pages,  review  all  the  four  part  pieces 
on  pages  19  to  34  inclusive."  These  suggestions  are 
so  explicit  that  the  teacher  cannot  go  far  astray  so 
long  as  he  follows  the  course  thus  mapped  out  for  him. 
It  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  best  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  more  advanced  points,  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  do. 

Clefs  and  their  Significance. 

Note  230. — The  teacher  explains  that  the  G  clef  is 
so  called,  not  because  it  fixes  G  somewhere,  but  be- 
cause it  fixes  Middle  C  somewhere,  hence  a  better 
name  would  be  "  Treble  clef"  or  "  Violin  clef." 

§  1069.  Tr.  "  When  the  Treble  or  G  clef  is 
used,  the  pitches  are  so  arranged  that  Middle 
C  is  represented  by  the  first  added  line  below, 
thus : " —  (writes) 


I 


§  1070.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  pitch 
thus  represented  ?  "     (pointing.)     Cl.     "  C." 

§1071.  Tr  "What  particular  C?"  Cl. 
"Middle  C." 

§  1072.  Tr.  "Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of 
this  pitch  we  will  call  it  Middle  C.  It  is  the 
tone  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  great  vocal 
and  instrumental  compass.' ' 

§  1073.  Tr.  "  Ladies  sing  Middle  C."  (point- 
ing to  the  note  on  the  board.  They  sing  and 
their  pitch  is  compared  with  the  instrument.) 

§  1074.  Tr.  "  Are  the  most  of  your  tones 
above  Middle  C,  or  below  ?"    Cl.    "Above." 
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1075.  Tr.  "  You  will  observe  that  all  the 
degrees  of  the  staff  are  above  Middle  C,  thus 
making  it  easy  to  represent  your  tones." 

§  1076.  Tr.  "Basses  sing  Middle  C"  (point- 
ing to  the  board.) 

Note  231. — Most  will  sing  an  octave  too  low.  They 
can  be  brought  to  the  correct  pitch  as  follows  : 

§  1077.  Tr.  "  Does  this  note  (pointing)  in- 
dicate your  lower  Do,  or  your  upper  Do  ?  "  Cl. 
"  Upper  Do." 

§  1078.  Tr.  "  Sing  your  lower  Do,  and  go 
up  through  the  Tonic  chord  to  your  upper  Do." 
(They  sing). 

§  1079.  Tr.  "  Are  the  most  of  your  tones 
below  Middle  C,  or  above  ?  "     Cl.     "  Below." 

§  1080.  Tr.  "  We  must,  then,  arrange  the 
staff  so  as  to  bring  all  its  degrees  below  Mid- 
j dle  C.  This  is  done  by  the  Bass  clef  thus: — 
(writing) 


m 


which  makes  it  easy  to  represent  your  tones." 

§  1081.  Tr.  "Tenors  sing  Middle  C." 
(They  sing.) 

§  1082.  Tr.  "  Do  you  frequently  sing  below 
Middle  C?"    Cl.     "We  do." 

§  1083.  Tr.  "  Do  you  frequently  sing  above 
Middle  C?"    Cl.     "  We  do." 

§  1084.  Tr.  "  Then  the  degrees  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  bring  Middle  C  nearly  in  the 
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middle  of  the  staff;  this  is  done  by  the  Tenor 
clef,  thus  : — (writing) 


i^^-iiil 


so  that  the  tones  of  your  voices  may  be  repre- 
sented easily,  whether  above  Middle  C  or  be- 
low." 

§  1085.  Tr.  "  Ladies  sing  as  I  point." 
(pointing  to  the  first  example  on  the  board, 
and  they  sing). 

§1086.  Tr.  "What  tone  did  you  sing?" 
Cl.     "  Middle  C." 

§  1087.  Tr.     "  Gentlemen  sing  as  I  point." 
(points  to  the  second  example,  and  they  sing). 
'  §  1088.  Tr.     "  What  tone  did  you   sing?" 
Cl      "  Middle  C." 

J  §  1089.  Tr.  "All  sing  as  I  point."  (points 
to  the  third  example,  then  to  either  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  they  sing). 

Note  232. — The  class  should  now  be  asked  to  name 
the  degrees  of  each  of  the  three  staffs,  up  and  down 
from  Middle  C  until  all  are  familiar  with  the  pitch 
names  of  the  degrees,  and  should  hereafter  read  each 
newT  exercise  by  letter  before  singing  it. 

"This  new  and  beautiful  Tenor  clef  was  invented  for,  and  was 
first  used  in  The  Palmer-Curtis  Series  of  Music  Readers  for 
Schools,  issued  by  the  publishers  of  the  Class  Method.  It  was 
just  too  late  to  be  incorporated  among  the  many  good  features 
of  Graded  Studies,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  present  work  with 
the  desire  that  it  may  be  generally  adopted.  It  will  not  be  copy- 
righted, so  all  may  use  it  at  pleasure,  but  it  is  hoped  that  credit 
will  be  given  to  the  Palmer-Curtis  Series,  for  its  first  use.  All 
will  at  once  concede  its  superiority  over  other  forms  of  the 
Tenor  clef;  the  T  being  the  initial  of  the  word  "  Tenor"  and 
the  C  having  a  double  meaning,  1st,  as  the  initial  of  the  word 
"  clef,"  and  2d,  being  the  letter  whose  name  is  given  to  the  pitch 
represented  by  that  degree. 
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Major  and  Minor  Thirds. 

§  1090.  Tb.  "  The  second,  Do  Re  (pointing 
on  C  column  of  the  modulator)  is  what  kind 
of  a  second  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  major  second." 

§  1091.  Tr.  "  The  second,  Re  Mi  is  what 
kind  of  a  second  ?  "     Cl.     "  A  major  second." 

§  1092.  Tr.  "  The  third,  Do  Mi  consists  of 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  seconds  ?"  Cl. 
"Two  major  seconds." 

§  1093.  Tr.  "  Look  at  the  third,  Me  Sol,  of 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  seconds  does  it 
consist?"  Cl.  "  One  major  second  and  one 
minor  second." 

§  1094.  Tr.  "  Is  the  third,  Do  Mi  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  third,  Mi  Sol  ?  "  Cl.  "  Larger." 

§  1095.  Tr.  "  A  large  third  is  called  a  major 
third,  what  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "  A  major 
third." 

§  1096.  Tr.  "  A  small  third  is  called  a  minor 
third,  what  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "A  minor 
third." 

§1097.  Tr.  "Let  us  now  examine  the  thirds 
in  the  chord  of  Do.  You  will  observe  that  the 
chord  consists  of  two  thirds,  one  above  the  other 
(pointing),  what  kind  of  a  third  is  the  lower 
third?  "     Cl.     "  A  major  third." 

§  1098.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  third  is  the 
upper  third?"     Cl.     "  A  minor  third." 

§  1099.  Tr.  "  This  is  a  rule,  viz :  If  the 
lower  third  of  a  chord  be  a  major  third,  the 
upper  third  will  be  a  minor  third." 

§1100.  Tr,     "  Let  us  now  examine  the  chord 
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of  Re  (pointing  on  the  modulator),  is  the  lower 
third  major  or  minor?  "     Cl.     "  Minor.'' 

§  1101.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  third  is  the 
upper  third?  "     Cl.     "  A  major  third." 

§  1 102.  Tr.  "  This  is  also  a  rule,  viz  :  If  the 
lower  third  be  minor,  the  upper  third  will  be 
major." 

Major  and  Minor  Chords. 

§1103.  Tr.  "As  regards  their  character, 
chords  are  named  from  their  lower  thirds :  if 
the  lower  third  of  a  chord  be  major,  the  chord 
is  a  major  chord,  and  if  its  lowrer  third  be 
minor,  the  chord  is  a  minor  chord." 

§  1104.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  a  chord  is  the 
chord  of  Do?"  (pointing  to  the  lower  third). 
Cl.     "  A  major  chord." 

§1105.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Because  its  lower  third  is  major." 

§  1106.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  chord  is  the 
chord  of  Re?"  (pointing  to  the  lower  third). 
Cl.     "  A  minor  chord." 

§  1107.  Tr.  "  Why  ?  "  Cl.  "  Because  its 
lower  third  is  minor." 

§  1108.  Tr.  "  What#  kind  of  a  chord  is  the 
chord  of  Mi?  "  (pointing  to  the  lower  third). 
Cl.     "  A  minor  chord." 

§  1109.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  a  chord  is  the 
chord  of  Fa  ?  "  (pointing  to  the  lower  third). 
Cl.     "  A  major  chord." 

§  1110.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  chord  is  the 
chord  of  Sol  ?  "  (pointing  to  the  lower  third). 
Cl.     "  A  major  chord." 
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§  1111.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  chord  is  the 
chord  of  La?  "  (pointing  to  the  lower  third). 
Cl.     "  A  minor  chord." 

§1112.  Tr.  "  Let  us  now  examine  the  chord 
of  Ti ;  its  lower  third  is  what  kind  of  a  third  ?  " 
Cl.     "A  minor  third." 

§  1113.  Tr.  "  According  to  our  rule,  its 
upper  third  should  be  a  major  third :  what  kind 
of  a  third  is  it  ?  "  (pointing).  Cl.  "  A  minor 
third.'7 

§  1114.  Tr.  "  Here  then  we  find  an  excep- 
tion to  our  rule.  The  chord  of  Ti  consists  of 
two  minor  thirds.  This  peculiarity  necessi- 
tates a  peculiar  name  for  this  chord." 

§  1115.  Tr.  "  Thus  far  we  have  named  our 
chords  from  their  thirds,  but  as  the  thirds  of 
the  chord  of  Ti  are  not  different  from  the  minor 
thirds  of  other  chords,  it  is  evident  that  we  can- 
not name  it  from  its  thirds." 

Perfect  Fifths  and  Diminished  Fifths. 

,    §  1116.  Tr.     "  Let  us  now  examine  the  fifths 
of  all  the  chords;  perhaps  we  may  find  some 
peculiarity  in  them  which  we  may  adopt  to 
distinguish  this  chord  from  the  others." 
§  1117.  Tr.     "  Look   at  the   fifth,    Do    Sol, 

pointing),  of   how  many  and  what  kind  of 

birds  does  it  consist  ?  "'     Cl.     "  Two,  a  major 

ihird  and  a  minor  third.'' 
§  1118.  Tr.     "  A  fifth  which  consists  of  one 

aajor  third  and  one  minor  third  is  a  Perfect 

ifth." 
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§  1119.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  fifth  is  Do 
Sol  ?  "     (pointing).     Cl.     "  A  perfect  fifth." 

§1120.  Tr.  "How  do  you  know?"  Cl. 
"  Because  it  consists  of  a  major  third  and  a 
minor  third." 

§  1121.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  fifth  is  Re 
La  ?  "     (pointing).     Cl.     "  A  perfect  fifth." 

§  1122.  Tr.  "  Yes,  it  makes  no  difference 
which  third  is  higher,  or  which  is  lower,  the 
fifth  is  the  same." 

§  1123.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  fifth  is  Mi 
Ti?"     (pointing).     Cl.     "A  perfect  fifth." 

§  1124.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  fifth  is  Fa 
Do?"    (pointing).    Cl.    "  A  perfect  fifth." 

§  1125.  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  fifth  is  Sol 
Re  ?  "     (pointing).     Cl.     "  A  perfect  fifth." 

§  1126.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  a  fifth  is  La 
Mi?"    (pointing).    Cl.    "  A  perfect  fifth." 

§  1127.  Tr.  "  Let  us  now  examine  the  fifth, 
Ti  Fa.  (pointing. )  It  consists  of  how  many 
and  what  kind  of  thirds  ?  "  Cl.  "  Two  minor 
thirds." 

§  1128.  Tr.  "  A  perfect  fifth  consists  of  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  thirds?"  Cl.  "Two, 
a  major  third  and  a  minor  third." 

§  1129.  Tr.  "  Is  the  fifth  Ti  Fa,  smaller  or 
larger  than  a  perfect  fifth  ?  "    Cl.     "  Smaller." 

§1130.  Tr.  "How  much  smaller?"  Cl. 
"  A  half-step  smaller." 

§  1131.  Tr.  "  A  fifth  which  is  a  half-step 
smaller  than  a  perfect  fifth  is  called  a  Dimin- 
ished fifth,  what  is  it  called  ?  "  Cl.  A  "  di- 
minished fifth." 
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§  1132.  Tr.  "  We  can  now  give  a  name  to 
the  chord  of  Ti ;  the  only  difference  between 
it  and  the  other  chords  is  in  its  diminished 
fifth,  hence  we  will  call  it  a  diminished  chord. 
What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "A  diminished 
chord." 

§1133.  Tr.  "How  many  kinds  of  three- 
fold chords  have  we  found  ?  "     Cl.     "  Three." 

§  1134.  Tr.  "  What  are  they  called?"  Cl. 
"  Major  chords,  minor  chords  and  diminished 
chords." 

Note  233.— The  following  order  of  practicing  thirds 
is  recommended. 

Manner  of  Practicing  Thirds. 

§  1135.  Tr.  "This  is  Do,  (any  convenient 
pitch,  the  pitch  A  will  be  good),  sing  a  major 
third  up  and  back."  (They  sing  Do — Mi, 
Mi— Do.) 

§1136.  Tr.  "This  is  Fa,  (same  pitch  as 
their  last  Do),  sing  a  major  third  up  and 
back,  and  end  by  singing  Mi."  (They  sing 
Fa— La,  La— Fa,  Mi.) 

§  1137.  Tr.  "This  is  Sol,  (starting  at  the 
same  pitch  as  the  others),  sing  a  major  third 
up  and  back  and  then  sing  Do."  (They  sing 
Sol— Ti,  Ti — Sol,  and  end  with  upper  Do.) 

§  1138.  Tr.  "  This  is  Re,  sing  a  minor  third 
up  and  back  and  end  with  Do."  (They  sing 
Re— Fa,  Fa— Re,  Do.) 

§  1139.  Tr.  "  This  is  Mi,  sing  a  minor  third 
up  and  back  and  then  sing  Do."  (They  sing 
Mi— Sol,  Sol— Mi,  Do.) 
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§  1140.  Tr.  "  This  is  La,  sing  a  minor  third 
up  and  back  and  end  with  Do."  (They  sing 
La — Do,  Do — La,  Do.) 

§  1141.  Tr.  "  This  is  Ti,  sing  a  minor  third 
up  and  back  and  then  sing  Do."  (They  sing 
Ti— Re,  Re— Ti,  Do.) 

Note  234.— The  teacher  should  frequently  reverse 
this  order  of  practicing,  e.  g.  Tr.  "  This  is  Ti,  sing 
a  major  third  down  and  up,  and  then  sing  Do." 
(They  sing  Ti— Sol,  Sol— Ti,  Do,)  etc.,  through  all  the 
thirds  used  above.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  this  feature,  as  all  progress  and  musical 
development  depend  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tone  relationship,  and  in  no  way  can  these  be  better 
gained  than  by  this  work  on  intervals. 

Note  235.— Many  good  teachers  still  follow  the  old 
plan  of  speaking  of  tones  by  their  numeral  names; 
why?  There  is  not  one  good  reason  why  tones  should 
not  be  called  by  their  syllable  names,  both  in  speak- 
ing and  singing,  and  many  reasons  why  they  should 
be  so  called.  I  was  taught  the  old  way,  and  have 
squandered  much  valuable  time  in  trying  to  compel 
pupils  to  ''always  speak  of  tones  by  their  numeral 
names."  I  now  throw  the  numeral  names  overboard 
after  the  syllables  are  once  learned.  Syllable  names 
are  especially  powerful  in  teaching  harmony.  I  al- 
ways failed  to  satisfy  myself  in  explaining  the  aug- 
mented 6th  chords,  until  I  adopted  the  plan  of  calling 
the  tones  by  their  syllable  names.  Now  when  I  tell 
a  class  that  the  tones  Le-double-do-fi  always  form  the 
the  Italian  6th  chord,  and  that  Le-do-ri-fi  always  form 
the  American  6th  chord,  and  that  Fa-la-do-ri  always 
form  the  German  6th  chord  (minor),  they  not  only 
know  the  key  these  chords  are  in  but  they  also  know 
their  resolutions.  Teachers  who  prefer  to  use  numeral 
names  in  speaking  of  tones  will  simply  substitute  them 
for  the  syllable  names,  being  careful,  however,  that 
the  pupils  never  sing  tones  by  numeral  names. 
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Note  236.-The  teacher  should  form  the  habit  of 
never  giving  the  class  the  pitch  until  they  have  tried 
to  get  it  without  help.  If  this  plan  is  persistently 
lollowed,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  sing  the  "  old  Do* 
(pitch  C)  perfectly  Observe  also  that  we  always  go 
from  the  'old  Do  »  to  each  new  Do.  If  this  pkn  is 
carried  out  through  the  lower  grades,  the  pupils  will 
be  able,  when  they  arrive  at  the  higher  grades  to 
give  the  correct  pitch  of  any  key  without  help  This 
seems  impossible  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it  tried 
but  it  has  been  done  in  hundreds  of  cases,  so  there  is 

:°h!rtflhrefr  d^bAab0ui  U-  The  writer'8  adult  classes 
when  first  called  to  order,  are  requested  to  "  spell  and 
pronounce  the  Tonic  chord  in  the  E  Flat  Rev  »  (or 

l?l°£?r  key)'an(.1;  Zith? ut  ^e  least  hesitation  they 
give  the  correct  pitch  of  the  key  called  for.  Their 
mental  process  is  to  take  the  pitch  C,  which  they  are 

E^/'LT6  ?,'  ca\l  {t  "  La'     and  ascend  to  Do  in 
E  Flat,  and  spell  and  pronounce  the  Tonic  chord 
.for  explanation  in  detail,  see  page  200. 

Note  237. -The  different  parts  should  always  get 

fc,PrJT£ltC-h  '£  thffirst  chord  from  Do-sYngfng 
through  the  Tonic  chord  to  their  several  places  Thil 
serves  two  important  ends,  viz. :  1st,  The  voices  are 
brought  into  tune  quickly  and  effectively!  Ind "nd 

everyathi0nngtltnoUnal.remind9r  *«  the  ™ic  ^ 

Eemark  3.-An  important  change  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  work,  for  which  we  would  respectfuUv 
and  earnestly  ask  the  aid  of  all  thinking  teacher 2 

Seen  if  •  °f  th!  nfaT,of  sharP  S»lfrom  if  to  sli 
(Seel).  It  is  an  ugly  fact  that  we  have  permitted  three 
different  thmgs  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  the 
letter  name  of  a  certain  pitch  (C),  seven  of  the  mainr 
scale  (Si),  and  sharp  Sol  (Si).     By  almos    uniSl 

I  Ti^h T*f  the  mTV  ke^has  beenU°hanged 
0  }}>  whJch,  has  done  much  to  rid  us  of  the  difficulty 
3ut  two  different  things  are  still  called  by  ?he  same 
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name,  which  is  an  abomination  in  any  exact  science. 
With  the  proposed  change  the  difficulty  wholly  dis- 
appears, and  teachers  can  speak  of  sharp  Sol  (Seel) 
without  fearing  it  will  be  confounded  with  C.  It  was 
formerly  most  confusing  when  speaking  of  the  minor 
dominant  7th  chord,  for  instance,  to  call  its  tones 
Mi-si-si-re.  Some  may  object  that  the  two  Ts  coming 
together  (Sil-la)  make  it  a  little  difficult  to  prononnce, 
but  this  difficulty  vanishes  under  the  rule  for  pro- 
nunciation which  tells  us  that  when  a  word  ends 
with  a  consonant,  and  the  next  word  begins  with  the 
same  consonant,  one  utterance  of  the  mutual  conso- 
nant sufficies  for  both  words,  as  in  tl  let  us  sing,11  one  s 
does  for  both  us  and  sing;  or  in  with  thee,  one  vocal 
lisping  th  is  sufficent  for  both  words;  so  with  sil-la  one 
1  only  is  required  to  be  sounded. 

The  Minor  Scale,  Melodic  Form. 

§  1142.  Tr.  "The  form  of  the  minor  scale 
which  we  have  studied  thus  far  is  called  the 
harmonic  form  ;  it  ascends  and  descends  with 
the  same  order  of  intervals.  We  have  another 
minor  form  which  ascends  with  one  order  of 
intervals  and  descends  with  another  order. 
Listen." 

Note  238.— The  teacher  sings  thus : 


f 
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La      Ti      Do     Re      Mi 
and  the  class  imitates  him. 

§  1143.  Tr.     "Again  listen  and  imitate." 

Note  239. — The  tencher  sings  slowly  and  distinctly 
as  follows : 


i 
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Mi      Fi     Sil     La. 


The  pupils  will  get  these  tones  in  their  minds  better 
by  singing  them  with  the  following  syllables  : 


Re       Mi 


The  teacher  sings  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  and  the  class  imi- 
tates him,  then  Mi  Fi  Sil  La,  same  pitches,  they  sing- 
ing after  him ;  then  Sol  La  Ti  Do,  same  pitches,  they 
repeating,  then  Mi  Fi  Sil  La,  they  imitating  in  quick 
succession.  The  teacher  holds  his  left  hand  before 
the  class  with  the  fingers  so  separated  as  to  show 
equal  distances  between  the  second  and  third,  and 
fourth  and  third,  thus : 


As  the  teacher  sings  these  highest  four  syllables  he 
points  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  class  singing  after  him,  un- 
til he  has  established  the  relative  pitches  of  these  four 
tones  in  the  minds  of  the  class,  after  which  he  sings 
the  scale  from  La  to  La,  thus : 
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La      Ti      Do     Re     Mi     Fi      Sil     La. 


the  class  singing  after  him.  He  should  show  on  the 
Modulator  that  the  second,  Mi  Fi,  is  a  major  second 
and  that  the  second,  Fi  Sil,  is  a  major  second.  He  ex- 
plains that  this  scale  differs  from  the  Harmonic  scale 
in  that  the  awkward  augmented  second  is  done  away 
with,  thus  making  this  scale  more  melodious,  hence 
it  is  called  the  Melodic  Form  of  the  minor  scale. 

Note  240. — After  practicing  the  ascending  scale 
many  times,  especially  the  highest  four  tones,  the 
teacher  should  explain  mat  tnis  scaie  aescenus  wiui 
a  different  order  of  intervals,  and  sings,  thus : 


I 
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La     Sol     Fa     Mi     Re     Do      Ti     La. 

emphasizing  sol  particularly.  After  practicing  this 
descending  scale  a  few  times,  the  teacher  writes  the 
Melodic  Form  ascending  and  descending  on  the  board, 
thus: 

The  Minor  Scale,  Melodic  Form,  Ascending  and 
Descending. 


fe^Cj=5gg£Egji^^^^ 


La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fi  Sil  La.    La   Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 

Note  241.— Practice  all  exercises  in  the  Melodic 
form. 

Mixed  Scales. 

Note  242. — An  excellent  practice  is  to  mix  the 
scales;  e.  g.,  taking  the  pitch  D,  sing  the  major  scale 
up  and  down;  the  minor  scale,  harmonic  form,  up 
and  down  (same  pitch) ;  the  minor  scale,  melodic 
form,  up  and  down  (same  pitch) ;  the  major  up  and 
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the  harmonic  down  ;  the  harmonic  up  and  the  major 
down  ;  the  major  up  and  the  melodic  down  ;  the  me- 
lodic up  and  the  major  down  ;  the  harmonic  up  and 
the  melodic  down ;  the  melodic  up  and  the  harmonic 
down.  A  few  minutes  spent  in  this  practice  at  each 
lesson  will  impart  to  pupils  a  correct  idea  of  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  unfortunately  mystified  by  a 
popular  piano  instruction  book,  published  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  the  minor  scales  were 
mixed  for  the  purpose  of  saving  space,  but  without 
mentioning  that  they  were  mixed ;  thus  page  after 
page  of  exercises  for  daily  practice  consists  of  the  me- 
lodic up  and  the  harmonic  down,  until  many  good 
teachers  throughout  our  country  have  come  to  regard 
these  mixtures  as  "  the  real  minor  scale.11 

Note  243. — All  exercises  may  first  be  read  (not 
sung)  by  letter  names,  then  sung  by  syllables,  then 
with  words. 

<  Note  244. — The  teacher  should  require  the  class  to 
give  the  letter  names  of  the  pitches  which  form  the 
several  major  and  minor  keys,  thus: 

The  C  Major  Key  and  its  Relative,  A  Minor. 

§  1144.  Tr.  "What  pitches  form  the  C  major 
key  ?  »     Cl.     "  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A  and  B." 

Remark  4.— It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that  a  key 
really  consists  of  all  the  tones  which  the  ear  can  de- 
tect, having  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other ;  for 
example,  all  possible  tones  whose  names  are  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  A  and  B  with  their  intermediates  constitute  the 
key  of  C.  The  key  may  be  manifested,  however,  by 
the  seven  tones. 

Note  245.— The  teacher  rests  the  pointer  on  the 
syllable  and  tells  the  pupils  to  glance  across  to  the 
margin  of  the  Modulator  and  give  the  letter  name  of 
the  pitch,  and  thus  proceeds  slowly  from  Do  to  Do. 
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Note  246. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  C  major 
on  the  board  with  syllables  and  letters,  thus: 

The  Scale  in  C  Major. 


$ 


^ 


Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do.     Do  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 
CDEFGABC.        CBAGFEDC. 

and  after  a  thorough  drill   proceeds  to  the  relative 
minor  as  follows. 

§  1145.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  relative  minor 
key  of  C  major?  "  (pointing  to  La  in  the  C 
column  of  Modulator  while  the  pupils  glance 
across  to  the  margin.)    Cl.    "A  minor." 

§  1146.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  of  the  A 
minor  key,  harmonic  form."  Cl.  "A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F  and  GJj." 

Note  247. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  A  minor, 
harmonic  form,  on  the  board,  thus: 

The  Scale  in  A  Minor,  Harmonic  Form. 


9 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil  La.     La  Sil  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 
A    B    C    D    E.  F  Gfl  A.       A   Gfl  F    E    D    C    B    A. 

§  1147.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  of  the  A 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  ascending."  Cl. 
"AB  CD  E  F#andG#." 

§  1148.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  of  the  A 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  descending."  Cl. 
"AG  FE  DCB  A." 

Note  248. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  A  minor, 
melodic  form,  thus : 
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The  Scale  in  A  Minor,  Melodic  Form. 


? 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fi  Sil  La.    La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La 
A    B    C    D    E  Ffl  G$  A.      AGFEDCBA. 

Note  249.  -^The  teacher  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  calling  this  the  Melodic  Minor  Key ;  there  is  no 
such  key.  The  avoidance  of  the  augmented  second 
between  6  and  7,  by  "  raising  6,"  gave  rise  to  the  "  Mel- 
odic Minor  Scale."  But  the  law  which  provides  that 
all  dominant  chords  shall  have  major  thirds,  and 
thus  fixes  7  of  the  minor  key  a  half-step  below  8,  is 
no  more  binding  than  the  law  which  says  that  the 
sub-dominant  chord  of  a  minor  key  shall  always  have 
a  minor  third,  and  so  establishes  the  interval  of  an 
augmented  second  from  6  to  7.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  harmonize  the  melodic  form  in  any  accept- 
able manner ;  and  while  all  the  classical  composers 
frequently  gave  that  form  in  melodic  passages,  they 
invariably  wrote  the  sub-dominant  chord  with  a  minor 
third.  Most  of  the  old  theorists  pass  over  this  strik- 
ing inconsistency  in  silence;  probably  recognizing 
the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile  such  palpable 
contradictions  would  be  utterly  useless.  Richter  says 
that  "The  sixth  degree  of  the  minor  scale  (key)  is 
not  capable,  in  a  harmonic  sense  y  of  any  such  chromatic 
alteration  ; "  also,  that  the  sub-dominant  chord  with 
a  major  third,  (in  the  minor  key,)  "cannot  be  con- 
ceived of."  In  other  words,  we  have  but  one  minor 
key,  that  which  is  known  as  the  Harmonic  Minor  (the 
order  of  intervals  of  which  is  given  at  2?  796  to  804 
inclusive ;  and  while  we  frequently  form  a  scale,  called 
the  Melodic  Minor,  there  never  was  a  Melodic  Minor 
Key,  Whenever  such  passages  occur,  they  can  easily 
be  accounted  for  as  passing  tones  or  appoggiaturas. 

See  remark  on  page  68  of  Palmer's  Theory  of  Music, 
published  by  the  John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
price  |1. 
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§  1149.  Tr.  "  How  are  the  C  major  and  A 
minor  keys  distinguished  from  the  other 
keys?"  Cl.  "  By  the  clef  and  the  absence 
of  flats  or  sharps." 

Note  250. — The  teacher  should  remember  that  signa- 
ture is  defined  by  Webster  as  "  The  designation  of  the 
key  (when  not  C  major  or  A  minor)  by  means  of  one 
or  more  sharps  or  flats  immediately  after  the  clef,"  so 
without  flats  or  sharps  at  the  beginning  there  is  no  sig- 
nature, and  the  facts  prove  this  idea  to  be  correct;  e.  g.9 
the  G  key  differs  from  the  C  key  in  a  single  point, 
namely  F  sharp,  and  this  difference  is  recorded  near 
the  clef  at  the  beginning,  and  such  record  (one  sharp), 
together  with  the  clef,  becomes  the  sign  or  signature  of 
the  G  key ;  and  while  it  is  not  necessary  for  pupils  in 
sight-reading  to  know  more  than  that  a  given  signa- 
ture shows  that  Do  is  in  a  certain  position,  the  scien- 
tific fact  remains  that  a  signature  is  simply  a  record, 
showing  which  tones  in  a  given  key  are  not  diatonic 
in  the  C  key. 

Note  251. — The  pupils  should  be  drilled  on  these 
keys  and  scales,  until  they  are  thoroughly  understood. 

The  G  Major  Key,  and  its  Relative,  E  Minor. 

§  1150.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  G 
major  key  ?"     Cl.     "GABCDE  and  F#." 

Note  252. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  G  major 
on  the  board  with  syllables  and  letters,  thus: 

The  Scale  in  G  Major. 
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Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do.    Do  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 
GABCDEFflG.       GFJEDCBAG. 

and  after  a  thorough   drill  introduces  the  relative 
minor,  as  follows : — 
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§  1151.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  relative  minor 
key  of  G  major?"  (pointing  to  La  in  the  G 
column  of  the  Modulator,  while  the  pupils 
glance  across  to  the  margin.)    Cl.    "  E  Minor." 

§  1152.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  of  the  E 
minor  key,  harmonic  form."  Cl.  "  E,  Fit,  G, 
A,  B,  C  and  Dtf." 

Note  253. — The  scale  in  E  minor,  harmonic  form, 
should  be  written  on  the  board,  thus : 

Scale  in  E  Minor,  Harmonic  Form. 


f 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil  La.     La  Sil  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 

E   Ffl  G    A    B    C  D8  E.       EDJC    B    A    G    F|E. 

After  thorough  drill  introduce  the  melodic  form, 
thus: 

§  1153.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  E  mi- 
nor key,  melodic  form,  ascending  ?"  (point- 
ing slowly  to  the  syllables  in  G  column  of 
Modulator,  while  the  pupils  glance  across  to 
the  margin  and  give  the  letter  names.)  Cl. 
"  E,  F#,  G,  A,  B,  Ctf  and  D." 

§1154.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  of  the  E 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  descending."  (point- 
ing to  syllables.)  Cl.  "  E,  D,  C,  B,  A,  G,  F#, 
E." 

Note  254. — The  teacher  should  write  the  scale  in  E 
minor,  melodic  form,  thus : 

The  Scale  in  E  Minor,  Melodic  Form, 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fi  Sil  La.    La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 

EFf  G    A    BCfDJE.       E    D    C    B    A    G  F|  E. 
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§  1155.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  signature  of  the 
G  major  and  E  minor  keys  ?"  Cl.  "  The  clef 
and  one  sharp." 

§  1156.  Tr.  u  The  clef  and  one  sharp  form 
the  signature  of  what  keys  ?  "  Cl.  "  G  major 
and  E  minor." 

Note  255. — While  asking  this  last  question,  the 
teacher  should  point  first  to  Do,  then  to  La  in  the  G 
column  of  the  Modulator,  the  pupils  glancing  across 
to  the  right-hand  margin  for  the  key  names. 

Note  256.— Practice  Exercises  No.  118  to  130  inclu- 
sive, always  beginning  with  the  following  formula: 
(taking  No.  118,  for  example.) 

§  1157.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  signature  of  this 
piece  (or  exercise)  ?"  Cl.  "The  clef  and  one 
sharp." 

§  1158.  Tr.  "  The  clef  and  one  sharp  form 
the  signature  of  what  keys  ?  "  Cl.  "  G  major 
and  E  minor." 

§  1159.  Tr.  "In  what  key  is  this  piece  (or 
exercise)  written?'.'    Cl.     "G  major." 

§  1160.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  G  ma- 
jor key?" 

Note  257.— The  pupils  recite  the  names  of  the 
pitches  of  G  major  as  at  §  1150.  If  the  exercise  be 
minor  they  should  be  questioned  accordingly  and 
made  to  recite  the  pitches  of  the  minor  key,  both  har- 
monic form  (as  at  \  1152)  and  melodic  form  (as  at  % 
1153  and  1154). 

The  D  Major  Key  and  its  Relati\e,  B  Minor. 

§1161.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  D  major 
key?"    Cl.     "D,  E,  Fg,  G,  A,  B  and  C." 
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Note  258. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  D  major, 
thus: 

The  Scale  in  13  Major. 
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Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do.    Do  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 

D    EF|G    A    BCJD.       D  CJ  B    A    G    Ff  E    D. 

and  after  thorough  drill  introduces  the  relative  minor 
as  follows : 

§  1162.  Tr.  "What  is  the  relative  minor 
key  of  D  major?"  (pointing  to  La  in  the  D 
column,  while  the  pupils  glance  across  to  the 
margin.)     Cl.     "  B  minor.'' 

§  1163.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  of  the  B 
minor  key,  harmonic  form."  Cl.  "  B,  Cft,  D, 
E,  Ffl,  G  and  Ajj." 

Note  259. — The  scale  in  B  minor,  harmonic  form, 
should  be  written  on  the  board,  thus : 

The  Scale  in  B  Minor,  Harmonic  Form. 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil  La.     La  Sil  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 

B  CJ  D    E  FJ  G  AJ  B.      B  AJ  G  F|    E    D  CJ  B. 

Drill  thoronghly  ;  then  introduce  the  melodic  form  as 
follows: 

§  1164.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  of  the  B 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  ascending."  (point- 
ing slowly  to  the  syllables  in  the  D  column  of 
the  Modulator,  while  the  pupils  glance  across  to 
the  right  hand  margin  and  give  the  letter 
names.)     Cl.     "  B,  C|,  D,  E,  p|  G#  and  Afl." 

§  1165.  Tr.     "Name   the  pitches  of  the  B 
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minor  key,  melodic  form,  descending."  (point- 
ing to  the  syllables.)  Cl.  "  B,  A,  G,  Fj},  E,  D, 
CjJ,  B." 

Note  260.— The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  B  minor, 
melodic  form,  thus : 

The  Scale  in  B  Minor,  Melodic  Form. 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fi  Sil  La.    La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 

B  C#  D    E   F#  Gfl  At  B.      B    A    G  FJ  E    D  CJ  B. 

§  1166.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  signature  of  the 
D  major  and  B  minor  keys?"  Cl.  "  The  clef 
and  two  sharps." 

§  1167.  Tr.  "The  clef  and  two  sharps  are 
the  signature  of  what  keys?"  (pointing  to 
Do  and  then  to  La  in  the  D  column,  while  the 
pupils  will  glance  across  to  the  margin.)  Cl. 
"D  major  and  B  minor." 

Note  261. — Practice  all  exercises  in  the  B  minor 
key,  alwavs  beginning  with  the  four  questions  as  at 
11 1157  to  "1160  and  Note  257. 

The  F  Major  Key  and  its  Relative,  D  Minor. 

§  1168.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  F 
major  key  ?  "     Cl.     "  F,  G,  A,  B|>,  C,  D  and  E." 

Note  262. — The  Teacher  writes  the  scale  in  F  major, 
thus: 

The  Scale  in  F  Major. 
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Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do.    Do  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 
FGABkCDEF.      FEDCBkAGF. 
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After  drilling  thoroughly,  introduce  the  relative 
minor,  as  follows: 

§1169.  Tr.  "What  is  the  relative  minor 
key  of  F  major?"  (pointing  to  La  in  the  F 
column,  while  the  pupils  glance  across  to  the 
left-hand  margin.)     Cl.     "D  minor." 

§  1170.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  in  the  D 
minor  key,  harmonic  form."  Cl.  "  D  E  F  G 
A  B|>  and  C#." 

Note  263. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  D  minor, 
harmonic  form,  as  follows  : 

The  Scale  in  D  Minor,  Harmonic  Form. 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil  La.    La  Sil  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 

D    E    F    G    ABfeCfD.      D    C#  3b  A    G    F    E    D. 

§  1171.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  of  the  D 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  ascending.''  (point- 
ing slowly  to  the  syllables  in  the  F  column, 
while  the  pupils  glance  across  to  the  left-hand 
margin  and  give  the  letter  names.)  Cl.  "  D 
E  F  G  A  B  and  Ctf." 

§  1172.  Tr.  "  Name  the  pitches  of  the  D 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  descending."  (point- 
ing to  the  syllables.)  Cl.  "D  C  Bfe  A  G  F 
E  and  D." 

,    Note  264. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  D  minor, 
melodic  form,  thus  : 

The  Scale  in  D  Minor,  Melodic  Form. 
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La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fi  Sil  La.    La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 
D    E    F    G    A    B   Cfl  D.      D    C    Bfe  A    G    F    E    D. 
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§  1173.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  signature  of  the 
F  major  and  the  D  minor  keys?"  Cl.  "  The 
clef  and  one  flat." 

§1174.  Tr.  "The  clef  and  one  flat  form 
the  signature  of  what  keys? "  Cl.  "  F  major 
and  D  minor." 

Note  265. — Practice  all  exercises  in  D  minor,  always 
questioning  the  class  as  at  §§  1157  to  1160  and  Note 
257  inclusive. 

The  B  Flat  Major  Key  and  its  Relative, 
G  Minor. 

§  1175.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  B  flat 
major  key  ?  "    Cl.    "  Bfc  C  D  Ek  F  G  and  A." 

Note  266. — The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  B\l  ma- 
jor, thus  ■ 

The  Scale  in  Bb  Major. 


P 


3E2 


:W=* 


F3=3=2=*= 


:*=*: 


^"* 


*-? 


Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do.  Do  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 
Bb  C  D  Eb  F  G  A  Bb.  Bb  A  G  F  Eb  D  C  Bb. 

and,  after  drilling  sufficiently,  introduces  the  relative 
minor,  as  follows : 

§  1176.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  relative  minor 
key  of  B|2  major?  "  (pointing  to  La  in  the  B|2 
column,  while  the  pupils  glance  across  to  the 
left-hand  margin.)     Cl.     "  G  minor." 

§  1177.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  in  the  G 
minor  key,  harmonic  form."  (pointing  slowly 
to  the  syllables  in  the  Bt?  column,  while  the 
pupils  glance  across  to  the   left-hand  margin 
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of  the  Modulator  and  give  the  letter  names.) 
Cl.    "  G  A  Bfe  C  D  Efe  and  FJj." 

Note  267. — The  scale  in  G  minor,  harmonic  form, 
should  be  shown  on  the  board  thus : 

The  Scale  in  G  Minor,  Harmonic  Form. 


¥ 


^f^^^^i^z^:^ 


^pt 


La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil  La.    La  Sil  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 
G    ABkC    D  Ek  Fff  G.       G  Ftf  E(2  D    C  Bfe    A    G. 

After  thorough  drill,  introduce  the  melodic  form  thus : 

§  1178.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  of  the  G 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  ascending/'  (pointing 
slowly  to  the  syllables  in  the  Bfe  column,  while 
the  pupils  glance  across  to  the  margin  and 
give  the  letter  names.)  Cl.  "  G  A  Bfe  C  D 
E  and  Ft" 

§  1179.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  of  the  G 
minor  key,  melodic  form,  descending."  (point- 
ing to  the  syllables  as  before.)  Cl.  "  G  F  E|2 
D  C  Bfe  A  G." 

Note  268.— The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  G  minor, 
^melodic  form,  thus: 

The  Scale  in  G  Minor,  Melodic  Form. 


? 


:?=* 


La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fi  Sil  La.    La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do  Ti  La. 
G    A  Bb  C    D    E  F$  G.       G    F  Ek  D    C  Bk    A    G. 

§  1180.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  signature  of  the 
'Bfe  major  and  G  minor  keys?"  Cl.  "The 
3lef  and  two  flats," 
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8  1 1 81  Tr  "  The  clef  and  two  flats  are  the 
signature  of  what  keys  ?  "  Cl.  "  Biz  major  and 
G  minor." 

Note  269.-Practice  all  exercises  in  G  minor,  ques- 
tioning the  class  according  to  the  formula  given  at 
\l  1157  to  1160  and  Note  257. 

'  Note  270.-Whenever  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
anv  other  minor  key,  the  teacher  should  proceed  as 
Shove' through  the  relative  major;  e.g.,  through  A 
major  to  F$  minor;  E  major  to  C#  minor;  B  major 
to  Gtt  mino?;  Ffl  major  to  D#  minor;  Efe  major  to  C 
minor ;  AJ2  major  to  F  minor;  DJZ  major  to  Bfe  minor ; 
and  Gb  major  to  W  minor.     A  table  of  major  and 
minor  kev .and  scales  will  K found  >ginningon 
naee  18o!  Note  271,  showing  the  relatives  and  their, 
^natures,  together  with  their  syllable  and  letter 
names- 
Technical  Names  in  Minor,  Follow  the 

same  Order  as  in  Major. 
Remark  5.— The  technical  names  in  the  minor  are 
applied  exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  major ; «  eJ 
^.Tn^  Tonic  Two  (Ti)  is  Super-Tonic,  Three  (Bo)' 
is  MedSnt  ete.  The  chord  of  La  is  Sub-Mediant  in 
maYor  and 'Tonic  in  minor.  The  chord  of  Do  is  Me- 
diant in  minor  and  Tonic  in  major. 

The  differance  between  a  Scale  and  Key. 
Remark  6—Teachers  should  clearly  comprehend! 
th?d?fference  between  a  scale  and  a  key,  in  order  that 
their  instructions  may  be  clear.  A  scale  implies  a 
certain  invariable  order  of  succession,  (the  tones  from 
Do  to  Do  in  the  major,  and  the  tones  from  La  to  La 
m  the  minor,  for  example),  while  the  tones  which 
group  themselves  around  the  Tonic   key-tone)  eithe. 
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major  or  minor  are  called  a  key,  and  mav  be  used  in 
any  possible  order  of  succession.  Again,"  a  scale  must 
have  eight  tones,  while  a  key  may  be  manifested  by 
seven.  A  scale  is  a  very  simple  melody  written  in  a  key. 
this  may  be  made  clear  to  the  pupils  as  follows  :— 

§  1182.  Tr.     "  Name   the   pitches  in  the  C 

mT^}oK     CLi     "CDEFGAandB." 

§  118d  Tr  "How  many  pitches  did  you 
mention?"     Cl.     "Seven"  ' 

§  1184.  Tr.  "  What  syllables  form  a  dia- 
tonic major  scale  ?  "  Cl.  «  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol 
La  Ti  and  Do." 

§  1185.  Tr.  "  How  many  tones  did  you 
mention?"     Cl.     "Eight." 

§1186  Tr.  "What  number  of  tones  are 
required  tor  a  diatonic  scale  ?  "    Cl     "  Eight  " 

■f  l187\uR.-     '',)Vhat  is  the  least"  number  of 
pitches    that    will    manifest    a    key  ? "      Cl 

Seven."  J 

§1188.  Tr  "Yes,  a  scale  requires  eight 
tones  while  a  key  may  be  manifested  by  seven. 
1  he  tones  which  group  themselves  around  a 
Tonic  form  a  key,  and  a  key,  like  a  scale,  is 
named  from  the  tone  which  is  taken  as  One, 
or  Ionic.  Scale  and  key  differ  further  in  that 
a  scale  implies  a  certain  unvaried  order  of  suc- 
cession, while  the  group  of  tones  of  which  it 
is  formed,  called  a  key,  may  be  used  in  any 
possible  order.  A  scale,  then,  is  the  simplest 
melody  that  can  be  written  in  a  key  " 
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Relative  Major  and  Minor  Modes. 

Note  271. — The  following  tables  are  simply  in- 
tended to  show  the  teacher  at  a  glance  the  relative 
major  and  minor  modes  in  the  several  keys.  In  case 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  write  a  par- 
ticular scale,  he  will  find  it  here.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
vents us  from  showing  these  scales  descending. 
Bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  major  modes  the  scales 
ascend  and  descend  with  the  same  order  of  intervals. 
This  is  a&o  true  of  the  Harmonic  form  of  the  minor 
scale.  In  the  Melodic  form  of  the  minor,  however, 
the  scale  ascends  and  descends  with  the  differing 
orders  of  intervals,  inasmuch  as  the  accidentals  of 
the  ascending  scale  are  not  used  in  descending. 


C  major  key. 


i 


Relative  Modes. 

A  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


A  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


8^ 


la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la    la  ti  do  re  mi  G  »il  la 


^P= 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti 
C  D  E  F  G  A  B 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti 


ABCDEFGiJA 

la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la 


A  6 


C  D  EF*G*A 
ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


^^E 


m 


^w- 


G  major  key. 


I 


Relative  Modes. 

E  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


E  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


^=W- 


S=p: 


fc*dE 


m 


i* 


-^w- 


^JCL 


Sh«: 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do 
G  A  B  C  D  E  F*G 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do 


la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la 
E  FttG  A  B  C  D*E 
la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la 


la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
EF*G  A  B  C*D*E 
la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
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D  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

B  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


B  miuor. 
Melodic  form. 


i 


'^T- 


im- 


$&E 


W 


^=PC 


=^P= 


=S=P 


re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
E  FIG  A  B  CSD  B  CAD  E  F*6  A*B  B  C*D  E  ft!G*Aft'B 

re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


Si 


:^=P 


-m-m- 


i^c 


-pff»-* 


i=P 


^to& 


+=m 


~^p- 


n=m- 


A  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

F#  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


*m 


-m^- 


F#  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


=Srffc 


^&E: 


mpp- 


w 


^=p= 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
ABCSD  E  FttGttA  FflGttA  B  CtfDEJmFSGSA  BCtfDSESF* 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


m 


^ft^H 


^=?e 


■mfc 


+m 


+w- 


E  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

C#  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


C#  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


^ 


^?5 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
EFSGSABCtfDSE  Of  DIE  FSGSA  B*d  CSDSE  FmASBtfCS 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la   la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


m 


^ 


■m-m- 


-m*- 


^P 


=S=P= 


pfi*- 


-m-W^ 
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B  major  key. 


P 


Relative  Modes. 

G#  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


7^=W 


IHW 


G#  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


m*-  -*-*- 


*=P= 


Pfe 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la   la  ti  do  re  mi  ii  sil  la 

B  CttMEFttGtf  ASBG#AttBC»EF*GaGJA*B  C*MfEflF*G« 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la   la  ti  do  re  mi  Ii  sil  la 


SP= 


&m-& 


aSm 


^=m 


^h«: 


=*^e 


F#  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

Djf  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


m 


D$  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


^p: 


gj^Jj 


7**m 


t^^W^ 


'■^W- 


^^ 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 

n  rot  a*  b  c*  m  n  n  n  u  mm  b  c*  m  m  n  m  g#  a*  Bit  od* 

do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  ii  sil  la 


pgg 


m=m 


^pc 


fc=SMK 


*=*■ 


irm 


0E 


S=P= 


g^^ 


F  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

D  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


D  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


P 


^sag^l 


^m-W- 


i=P= 


+&c: 


♦P 


+=w 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
FGAfcCDEF  D  E  F  6  A  fcCO  DEFGABCID 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


w** 


m 


-m-*- 


-■^w- 


-mtifc 


^SE? 


^gftr 
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Bb  major  key. 


P 


Relative  Modes. 

G  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


G  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


=p^^n 


^e 


i=PE 


♦?E 


S=P 


^p=P 


BE 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 

Bb  C  D  Eb  F  G  A  Bb  G  A  Bb  C  D  Eb  F«  G  GABfeCDEFtfG 

do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  ia  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 

■mm- 


:Sm* 


^me 


^P: 


S=PC 


Eb  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

C  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


C  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


i^ 


7*=m 


W* 


~J£W- 


xfr- 


■m-m 


^=m 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 
EbF  GAbBbC  DEbC  DEbF  GAbB  C  CDEbFGABC 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


m 


+w 


^p= 


,**&» 


«Pg  mm? 


^=m 


Afe  major  key. 


Relative  Modes* 

F  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


F  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


p 


^5p: 


^g^^fl 


~^W- 


^=m 


*=*■ 


-+-m- 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  «il  la 
AbBbCDbEbFGAb  F  GAbBbCDkE  F  F  GAbBbC  D  E  F 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la   la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


Wi 


#E 


Vr^ir 


+w 
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Dht  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

Bfe  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


Bb  minor. 

Melodic  form. 


p 


n^m 


ft 


=^p^ 


s=* 


#**: 


^^^ 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  ia  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  G  sil  la 
DfeEfeFGkAkBbCDbBkCDkEbFGbABbBfeC  DbEfeF  G  A  Bk 

do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la   la  ti  do  re  mi  C  sil  la 


m 


W~ 


^*& 


n=m 


s^«= 


Gfe  major  key. 


Relative  Modes. 

Efe  minor  key. 
Harmonic  form. 


Eb  minor. 
Melodic  form. 


p 


H&c. 


S3*j 


~w^ 


feW# 


^=p 


STp: 


S=P 


i^E 


•^-P 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  6  sil  Ia 
GkAkfcCbltefeFGfelfeFGkAbfcCbDBfelfeFGkA  BfeCDEfe 
do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do  la  ti  do  re  mi  fa  sil  la  la  ti  do  re  mi  fi  sil  la 


-m-m- 


-m-m- 


^ 


^ 


^PC 


IP^ 


litfrfr" 


The  Chord  of  the  Dominant  Seventh,  Minor. 

§  1189  Tr.  "  The  dominant  seventh  chord 
in  the  minor  is  formed  of  the  same  intervals 
as  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  the  major, 
but  it  resolves  differently  and  consequently  its 
tones  require  different  syllable  name;  thus,  the 
dominant  seventh  chord  in  the  major  has  the 
syllables  Sol  Ti  Re  Fa  (pointing  to  those  syl- 
lables in  the  G  column)  and  resolves  to  the  chord 
of  Do.     You  will  notice  that  while  the  tones 
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of  the  minor  dominant  seventh  chord  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  of  the  major  dominant 
seventh  chord,  the  syllable  names  are  different, 
and  it  resolves  to  the  chord  of  La." 

Note  272. — The  teacher  points  to  Sol  in  the  G  col- 
umn, and  draws  the  pointer  slowly  across  to  Mi  in  the 
B  flat  column,  while  he  asks: — 

§  1190.  Tr.  "  Sol  in  the  major  chord  be- 
comes what  in  the  minor  chord?"   Cl.    "Mi." 

§  1191.  Tr.  "Ti  in  the  major  chord  be- 
comes what  in  ihe  minor  chord?"  (pointing 
from  Ti  in  the  G  column,  across  to  Sil  in  the 
B  flat  column.)     Cl.     "  Sil." 

§1192.  Tr.  "Re  in  the  major  chord  be- 
comes what  in  the  minor  chord?"  (pointing 
from  Re  across  to  Ti.)     Cl.     "  Ti." 

§  1193.  Tr.  "  Fa  in  the  major  chord  be- 
comes what  in  the  minor  chord?"  (pointing 
from  Fa  across  to  Re.)     Cl.     "  Re." 

§  1194.  Tr.  "  What  syllables  form  the  mi- 
nor dominant  seventh  chord  ?  "  (pointing  to 
Mi  Sil  Ti  Re  in  the  B  flat  column.)  Cl.  "  Mi 
Sil  Ti  Re." 

Note  273. — The  pupils  should  get  their  pitch  in  the 
p  key  from  the  "  old  Do." 

§  1195.  Tr.  "  Spell  the  major  dominant 
seventh  chord."  (pointing  in  the  G  column 
while  they  sing  Sol  Ti  Re  Fa,  thus : — ) 


PPPPi 


Sol     Ti      Re      Fa. 
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§  1196.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  same  tones  but  give 
them  the  syllables  Mi  Sil  Ti  Re,  as  I  point." 
(points  in  the  B  flat  column,  and  they  sing 
thus : — 


'*FV  <r>  H  r 


Mi     Sil      Ti      Re. 

Note  274. — The  pupils  should  practice  these  two 
chords  alternately  several  times,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  that  the  tones  are  the  same. 

§  1197.  Tr.  "In  the  resolution  of  the  mi- 
nor dominant  seventh  chord,  the  Re  resolves 
downward  a  major  second  to  Do.  Sopranos 
spell,  pronounce  and  resolve  your  part  of  this 
chord." 

Note  275. — They  will  sing  thus: — 


w 


5t# 


SEE^S 


Mi      Sil      Ti     Re      Re      Do. 

§  1198.  Tr.  "  The  Ti  in  this  chord  resolves 
downward  a  major  second  to  La.  Tenors 
spell,  pronounce  and  resolve  your  part  of  this 
chord." 

Note  276.— They  will  sing  thus:  — 

b  -i 


? 


J*t 


s£ 


Mi      Sil      Ti      Re      Ti      La. 

"  The  Sil  in  this  chord  resolves 


§  1199.  Tr. 

upward  a  minor  second  to  La.     Altos  spell, 
pronounce  and  resolve  your  part  of  this  chord." 
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Note  277. — They  will  sing  thus : — 


$ 


3=3* 


*a 


Mi      Sil      Ti      Re     Sil      La. 

§  1200.  Tr.  "  The  Mi  in  this  chord  resolves 
upward  a  perfect  fourth  to  La.  Basses  spell, 
pronounce  and  resolve  your  part  of  this 
chord." 

Note  278.— They  will  sing  thus :— 


5 


3Eg 


H 


Mi     Sil     Ti      Re    Mi       La. 

§  1201.  Tr.  "  Now  all  together,  spell,  pro- 
nounce and  resolve  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh  in  the  minor." 

Note  279. — The  result  should  be  thus :— 


PP* 


r     ' 

Mi     Sil 


Ti      Re. 


Probably  the  Sopranos  will  fail,  in  the  resolution,  to 
sing  Do.  If  so,  they  should  go  over  their  part  alone 
as  indicated  at  §1197,  and  Note  275,  until  they  can 
feel  the  minor  effect. 

Note   280.— The    two    dominant    seventh    chords 
should  now  be  practiced  alternately,  thus  :— 

The  Major  Dominant  7th.        The  Minor  Dominant  7th. 


mm 


P^F 


p 


Sol  Ti    Re    Fa. 


Mi    Sil    Ti    Re. 
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until  the   class   can   sing  either  without  hesitancy 
whenever  called  upon. 

Note  281. — Intelligent  teachers  will  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  our  changing  the  names  of  7  (Si)  to  Ti 
and  of  sharp  Sol  (Si)  to  Sil,  thus  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion which  arises  from  calling  three  different  things 
by  the  same  name,  viz:  C,  the  letter  name  of  a  pitch  ; 
Si,  7  of  the  key,  and  Si,  sharp  Sol.  The  old  names 
appear  in  all  their  confusion  in  the  chord  of  the  dom- 
inant seventh,  minor,  thus:— (observe  the  Si  Si  C). 

D      Ft     A      C 


f 


:**: 


Mi      Si      Si      Re. 

Already  a  host  of  teachers  throughout  the  country 
have  written  that  they  are  delighted  with  the  change 
(Sil  for  Si)  and  will  hereafter  teach  it.  To  all  who 
are  now  in  the  ranks  and  to  all  who  will  come  into 
the  ranks  we  extend  a  hearty  "  Thank  you." 

The  Tendency  of  Tones. 

Remark  7.— A  forceful  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  tones  have  no  progressive  tendency  in  and  of 
themselves,  i.  e.y  apart  from  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings, may  be  given  as  follows:  —  The  teacher 
gives  the  pitch  between  G  and  A  (G$  or  A|2,)  and 
says: — 

$  1202.  Tr.  "  All  sing  this  tone  by  the  syllable  Ta." 
(They  sing.) 

%  1203.  Tr.  "  Sing  it  again  and  notice  that  it  seems 
as  restful  as  if  it  were  the  Tonic,  i.  e.9  it  does  not  tend 
either  up  or  down."     (They  sing.) 

§  1204.  Tr.  "  I  will  now  surround  it  with  certain 
tones  ;  sing  it  again,  and  if  you  see  that  it  has  a  tend- 
ency either  up  or  down,  follow  that  tendency  and  re- 
solve it  accordingly." 
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Note  282.— He  plays  the  full  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh  in  the  A  key,  thus  : 


&- 


m 


1 1205.  Tr.  •"  You  see  that  its  associate  tones  pushed 
it  upward,  so  to  say.  Now  sing  the  same  tone  again, 
unaccompanied,  and  notice  that  it  is  as  restful  as  the 
Tonic."     (They  sing.) 

§1206.  Tr.  "I  will  now  surround  it  with  other 
certain  tones ;  sing  it  again,  and  if  you  feel  that  it  has 
a  tendency  either  up  or  down,  resolve  it  accordingly." 

Note  283. — He  first  strikes  the  tone  alone,  to  fix 
their  attention  upon  it,  then  plays  the  full  chord  of 
the  dominant  seventh  in  the  E  flat  major  key.  They 
sing,  and  feeling  the  downward  tendency,  resolve 
thus : 


pfl^ 


S 


1 ££ 

§1207.  Tr.  "Thus  you  see  that  a  tone  may  be 
drawn  down,  or  pushed  up,  so  to  say,  by  its  compan- 
ions. If  an  intermediate  tone  tends  upward,  it  is 
represented  by  the  lower  of  two  degrees,  and  called 
sharp.  If  it  tends  downward,  it  is  represented  by  the 
higher  of  two  degrees,  and  called  ./ZaJ." 

Note  284.— The  teacher  wrrites  AJ2  and  G$  on  the 
board,  with  their  respective  resolutions,  thus: — 
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^zbj_gEfl^  a  n 


and  says:— 

'$  1208.  Tr.  "  Our  notation  is  such  that  we  must 
represent  an  intermediate  tone  by  different  degrees 
of  the  staff,  according  as  it  resolves  upward  or  down- 
ward, but  on  the  modulator  they  appear  to  the  eye 
as  having  the  same  pitch,  which  is  the  fact."  (Points 
to  Sil,  and  draws  the  pointer  slowly  across  to  Le.) 

The  Diminished  7TH  Chord. 

Note  285.— The  diminished  7th  chord  is  so  nearly 
like  the  major  dominant  7th  chord,  that  it  is  best 
introduced  after  practicing  the  dominant  7th  chord, 
as  follows ; 

§  1209.  Tr.  "  Spell,  pronounce  and  resolve 
the  dominant  7th  chord."     (They  sing.) 

§1210.  Tr.  "  Spell  it  backwards,  pronounce 
and  resolve  it  as  usual."     (They  sing  thus : — 


£EE3=E 


=fe 


m 


Note  286.— While  they  spell  the  chord  the  teacher 
points  to  the  several  notes,  and  when  they  pronounce 
the  chord  he  draws  the  pointer  quickly  down  through 
all  the  notes  of  the  chord,  and  removes  the  pointer ; 
as  they  resolve  the  chord  the  pointer  should  rest  on 
the  final  chord. 

Note  287.— The  teacher  sings  thus  :— 


i 


3 


La      Sil 

and  the  class  imitate  him. 
thus: — 


^ 


La. 


After  which  he  sings 
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Ti      Sil 


^ 


La. 


and  they  imitate.    He  then  sings  thus;- 


te 


3 


^ 


— £-*- 

Ti      Sil     La. 


and,  finally  he  sings: 


^E*EE3. 


-J-^-^- 


Fa      Re      Ti     Sil       La. 


and  the  class  imitate  him. 

§  1211.  Tr.  "This  fourfold  chord  is  called 
a  Diminished  7th  chord.  What  is  it  called  ?  " 
Cl.     "  A  diminished  7th  chord." 

§  1212.  Tr.  u  It  always  consists  of  the  sylla- 
bles Fa  Re  Ti  Sil,  and  is  spelled  backward,  but 
is  pronounced  and  resolved  as  we  pronounce 
and  resolve  all  7th  chords.     Thus : — 


^s 


r-if 


Note  288.— Practice  In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding,  page 
162,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  diminished 
7th  chords  in  the  first,  fifth,  sixth  and  fourteenth 
measures. 
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Table  Showing  all  the  Complementary 

Signatures. 

Note  289. — The  following  table,  showing  the  vari- 
ous complementary  signatures,  may  be  found  useful 
to  the  teacher.  They  can  be  placed  on  the  board  if 
thought  best,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  reached  in  the  course. 


The  F  Key. 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


i 


i 


*£ 


The  Ffl  Key. 
Ti     Do. 


S 


I2ZI 


9 


Fa    Mi    Re    Do. 


Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 


The  F  key  and  the  Ffl  key  are  represented  by  the 
same  degrees  of  the  staff*. 

Call  the  last  flat  of  the  signature  fa,  and  the  last  sharp 
ti ;  read  up  or  down  to  find  do. 


Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


Ti     Do. 


W 


m&j-*-^ 


Fa    Mi   Re   Do. 


Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 


The  B&  Key. 

Fa        Mi        Re 


Do. 


P 


I 


The  B  Key. 

Ti        Do. 


m 


The  Bfe  key  and  the  B  key  are  represented  by  the 
same  degrees  of  the  staff. 

Call  the  last  flat  of  the  signature  fa,  and  the  last  sharp 
ti:  read  up  or  down  td  find  do. 

Fa     Sol    La     Ti       Do.  Do. 

m C2. ~-  ..  „  ■» £2- 


1 


w 


St 


m 


& 


Fa 


Mi 


Re        Do. 


Ti 


Do. 
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The  Efe  Key. 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


P 


i 


fci 


The  E  Key. 

Ti        Do. 


E 


m 


Z=r 


Fa    Mi    Re    Do.        ^  Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 

The  Efe  key  and  the  E  key  are  represented  by  the 
6ame  degrees  of  the  staff. 

Call  the  last  fiat  of  the  signature  fa,  and  the  last  sharp 
ti ;   read  up  or  down  to  find  do. 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do.  Ti        Do. 


mt 


22: 


a 


i?  «  »* 


-****. 

Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 


Fa    Mi    Re    Do. 


The  Afe  Key. 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 

The  A  Key. 

TI        Do. 

?Vi>  -  "»-*=^= 

--M  *  '  '  »  *~i-T^ 

^4_ii c^ — 

^          Fa    Mi    Re    Do. 

The  Ak  key  and  the 
same  degrees  of  the  st 

Call  the  last  fiat  of  thi 
ti;  read,  up  or  down  to 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 

^        Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 

A  key  are  represented  by  the 
aff. 

!  signature  fa,  and  the  last  sharp 
find  do. 

Ti        Do. 

Fa    Mi    Re    Do. 

The  Db  Key. 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 

The  D  Key. 

Ti        Do. 


P 


ing- 


I 


t    *    * 


Fa    Mi    Re    Do. 


w 


"Or 


Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 


The  Dfe  key  and  the  D  key  are  represented  by  the 
same  degrees  of  the  staff. 

Call  the  last  flat  of  the  signature  fa,  and  the  last  sharp 
ti :  read  up  or  down  to  find  do. 


m 


Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


Ti        Do. 
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The  Gfe  Key. 

Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


i 


» 


f 


The  G  Key. 

Ti        Do. 


m 


Fa   Mi    Re    Do. 


Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 


The  Gfe  key  and  the  G  key  are  represented  by  the 
same  degrees  of  the  staff. 

Call  the  last  fiat  of  the  signature  fa,  and  the  last  sharp 
ti ;  read  up  or  down  to  find  do. 


Fa  Sol  La  Ti  Do. 


Ti 


Do. 


iffi 


22: 


M 


m 


Fa    Mi    Re    Do. 


Ti  La  Sol  Fa  Mi  Re  Do. 


Note  290. — We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole 
ground  of  the  complementary  signatures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  keys  of  seven  sharps  and 
seven  flats ;  and  here  we  would  remark  that  if  there 
ever  was  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  teachers  or  pupils 
that  the  C  key  has  no  signature,  the  next  illustrations 
will  probably  settle  the  question  for  them. 

§  1213.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complement  of 
seven  sharps  ?  "    Cl.     "  No  flats." 

§  1214.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  complement  of 
seven  flats  ?  "    Cl.     "  No  sharps." 

§  1215.  Tr.  "  Yes,  the  seven  signature-flats 
of  the  C  flat  key  leave  no  signature-sharps  for 
the  C  key,  and  the  seven  signature-sharps  of 
the  C  sharp  key  leave  no  signature-flats  for 
the  C  key,  hence  the  C  key  has  no  signature. 

Note  291.— Indicate  the  C  key  with  the  C  sharp 
key  before  it,  and  the  C  flat  key  following  it,  with 
their  Do's,  thus : 
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C  sharp  Key. 

Do. 


CKey. 

Do. 


C  flat  Key. 

Do. 


if,'"'',"."  114  -'  \um^{ 

Do.  Do.  Do. 


The  Effect  of  Complementary  Signatures 
upon  Accidentals. 


Note  292.— In  going  from  a  signature  of  sharps  to  a 
flat  complementary,  a  sharp  (ft)  is  turned  into  a  can- 
cel (£[),  a  cancel  is  turned  into  a  flat  (t>),  a  double- 
sharp  ($$  or  *)  into  a  sharp  ($),  and  a  flat  (b)  into  a 
double-flat  {W). 

In  going  from  a  signature  of  flats  to  a  sharp  com- 
plementary, the  above  order  is  reversed,  viz :  a  cancel 
( jj),is  turned  into  a  sharp  (ft),  aflat  (|2)  is  turned  into 
a  cancel  (£[),  a  sharp  (ft)  into  a  double  sharp  (j^or  *) 
and  a  double  flat  (W)  into  a  flat  (|2). 
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How  to  Find  Any  Key-Tone  (Tonic) 
From  Our  Old  Do. 

Note  293. — The  teacher  who  has  no  instrument  in 
his  class-room  must  get  the  correct  pitch  of  an  ex- 
ercise or  song  from  a  pitch-pipe.  One  should  be 
obtained  which  will  give  the  pitch  C  an  octave  above 
middle  C,  thus: 


i 


+ZZ. 


From  this,  any  key-tone  or  Tonic  (Do  major,  or  La 
minor)  can  readily  be  found  as  follows : 

To  Find  Do  in  the  G  Major  Key. 

Note  294. — Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  down 
to  Sol  and  call  that  Do,  thus: 

G  major  key.    E  minor  key. 


i 


i 


? 


3 


3 


Do         ti       la      Sol !Y.  ..Do  do      ti       La. 

For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do,  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  D  Major  Key. 

Note  295.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  up  to 
Ke  and  call  that  Do,  thus: 

D  major  key.    B  minor  key. 


Do         Re y.  —  Do  do       ti       La. 

For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  A  Major  Key. 

Note  296. — Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  down 
to  La,  and  call  that  Do,  thus : 


f 
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A  major  key.     Ftf  minor  key. 


I 


=i=: 


t=^. 


z£ 


ztzi 


•zf—  U 


Do 


ti 


La. 


Do 


do       ti 


La. 


For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  E  Major  Key. 

Note  297.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  up  to 
Mi  and  call  that  Do,  thus : 

C#  minor  key. 


.• 


9 


^2= 


-_ ^ 


E  major  key. 

«_L—  — 


Do 


re 


Mi. 


: -t 


Do 


do      ti 


La. 


For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  B  Major  Key. 

Note  298.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  down 
to  Ti  and  call  that  Do,  thus : 


fe 


B  major  key. 


Gfl  minor  key. 


mm 


9* 


:=5* 


9 


3E 


Do 


ti. 


Do 


do 


ti 


La. 


For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  F  Sharp  Major  Key. 

Note  299. — Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  down 
to  Fi,  and  call  that  Do,  thus : 

FJ  major  key.     D#  minor  key. 


I 


m 


3=: 


■$=£ 


w 


a 


z£ 


'■ • ?^ 

do    ti     La. 


Do       ti     la    sol  Fi. 


Do 
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For  the  relative  minor,  eing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  F  Major  Key. 

Note  300.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  eing  down 
to  Fa  and  call  that  Do,  thus : 

F  major  key.  D  minor  key. 


m 


P 


I 


1 


i 


# 


* m- 


Do        ti      la     sol    Fa ."V. . .  Do        do     ti     La. 

For  the  relative  minor,  eing  the  new  Do,  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  B  Flat  Major  Key. 

Note  301.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  repeat  it 
and  call  it  Re,  and  descend  to  the  new  Do,  thus : 
B  flat  major  key.     G  minor  key. 


mm 


Do T< Re         Do  do       ti         La. 

For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

If  the  class  find  difficulty  in  descending  at  once 
from  Re  to  the  new  Do,  let  them  sing  Re  Mi  two  or 
more  times  until  they  feel  the  new  key,  thus : 


pfff 


Re 


Mi    Re    Mi    Re    Mi    Re    Do. 


To  Find  Do  in  the  E  Flat  Major  Key. 
Note  302.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  repeat  it 


and  call  it  La,  and  ascend  to  the  new  Do,  thus 
E  flat  major  key.  C  minor  key 


Pfff 


i 


La 


ti 


Do 


do       ti 


La. 
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For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  A  Flat  Major  Key. 

Note  303.— Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  repeat  it 
and  call  it  Mi,  and  sing  down  to  the  new  Do,  thus : 

A  flat  major  key.  F  minor  key. 


PHf 


tes 


25£ 


z=t 


Mi 


re 


Do 


do       ti 


La. 


For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 

To  Find  Do  in  the  D  Flat  Major  Key. 

Note  304.—  Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  repeat  it 
and  call  it  Ti,  and  sing  up  to  the  new  Do,  thus : 


D  flat  major  key. 


B  flat  minor  key. 


i 


i 


fc* 


3 


S 


*=$=¥■ 


Do. 


Ti 


Do 


do 


ti 


La. 


For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go 
down  to  La. 


To  Find  Do  in  the  G  Flat  Major  Key. 

Note  305. — Call  the  pitch-pipe  tone  Do,  sing  down 
to  Fa, call  that  Ti  and  Bing  up  to  the  new  Do,  thus: 

G  flat  major  key.     E  flat  minor  key. 


g 


E^^EflEJ^ 


3FS 


i^iifl 


9 


f 


s 


Do      ti   la  sol  Fa ... Ti      Do       do  ti   La. 

For  the  relative  minor,  sing  the  new  Do  and  go  down 
to  La. 
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Process  by  which  the  class  can  learn  to  sing 

the  Tonic  chord  in  any  given  Key, 

at  the  correct  pitch,  without 

the  aid  of  an  instrument. 

Note  306.— The  pupils  having  become  so  familiar 
with  the  pitch  C  that  they  can  sing  it  correctly  at 
any  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  them  a  Mental 
Process  by  which  they  can  go  from  that  pitch  to 
any  required  pitch.  The  following  plan  has  proved 
successful  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

From  C  Major  to  F  Major. 

§  1216.  Tr.  "  I  am  about  to  ask  you  to  spell 
and  pronounce  the  Tonic  chord  in  the  F  major 
key.  Look  at  the  modulator.  What  tone  of 
the  C  key  becomes  the  Tonic  of  the  F  major 
key?"     Cl.     "  Fa." 

§  1217.  Tr.  "  When  I  ask  you  to  spell  and 
pronounce  the  Tonic  chord  in  the  F  key,  your 
mental  process  will  be  to  ascend  the  C  scale 
to  Fa,  call  that  tone  Do,  and  spell  and  pro- 
nounce the  chord  from  that  pitch." 

§  1218.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They 
sing). 

§  1219.  Tr.  a  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  slowly  up  to 
Fa,  and  draws  the  pointer  across  to  Do  in  the 
F  column,  thus :) 
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Mental  Process. ,  \/  Sing. 


#^£%f?iipM 


do   re    mi    fa do.  Do     Mi    Sol 

Note  307. — The  first  effort  may  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. If  so,  let  the  class  sing  the  mental  process 
a  few  times  until  the  teacher  is  sure  it  is  understood, 
after  which  it  should  always  be  taken  silently. 


From  C  Major  to  B  flat  Major. 


§  1220.  Tr.  "  I  will  now  ask  you  to  sing 
the  Tonic  chord  in  B  flat  major.  Our  old  Do 
becomes  what  tone  in  the  B  flat  key  ?  "  (point- 
ing across  from  Do  in  the  C  column  to  Re  in 
the  B  flat  column.)     Cl.     "Re." 

§1221.  Tr.  "Sing  our  old  Do,  pitch  C." 
(They  sing.) 

k  §  1222.  Tr.  "Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column,  slowly  across 
to  Re  in  the  B  flat  column  and  descends  to  the 
new  Do,  thus :) 


Mental  Process.       V/  Siug. 


cf  -£Z*t  ^  -&   y    p 


i 

do —        — re  do.    Do     Mi     Sol- 


Note  308.     If  the  class  have  trouble  with  this,  it 
may  be  well  to  try  the  following: 
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Mental  Process.  \/  Sing. 
fr-b-^ ^— —  — 


re  mi  re  do.    Do    Mi     Sol- 


From  C  'Major  to  E  flat  Major. 

§  1223.  Tr.  "  I  shall  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
chord  in  E  flat  major.  Do  in  the  C  key  be- 
comes what  syllable  of  the  E  flat  key?" 
(pointing  from  Do  in  the  C  column  across  to 
La  in  the  E  flat  column.)  Cl.  "  La." 
§  1224.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 
§  1225.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  slowly 
across  to  La  in  the  E  flat  column,  and  ascends 
to  the  new  Do,  thus :) 


iNel 


Mental  Process.  V/  Sinj 


BE 


-©• 


-^f- 


do la    ti    do.    Do    Mi    Sol- 


From  C  Major  to  A  flat  Major. 

§  1226.  Tr.  "  I  shall  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
chord  in  A  flat  major.  Our  old  Do  (C)  be- 
comes what  syllable  in  the  A  flat  key  ? " 
(pointing  from  Do  in  the  C  column  slowly 
across  to  Mi  in  the  A  flat  column.)  Cl.  "Mi." 
§1227.  Tr.  "Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 
§  1228.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
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pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column,  slowly 
across  to  Mi  in  the  A  flat  column,  and 
ascends  to  the  new  Do,  thus:) 


l#f 


Mental  Process.  V  Sing. 


do •  mi  fa  sol  la  ti  do.  Do   Mi   Sol- 


>j 


Note  309.— The  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to 
have  the  class  sing  the  mental  process  at  first,  but 
should  take  it  silently  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  C  Major  to  D  flat  Major. 

§  1229.  Tr.  "  I  will  now  ask  you  to  sing 
the  Tonic  chord  in  D  flat  major.  Our  old  Do 
becomes  what  syllable  in  the  D  flat  key?" 
(pointing  slowly  across  from  Do  in  the  C  col 
umn  to  7  in  the  D  flat  column.)     Cl.  "  Ti 

§  1230.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 

Note  310. — The  teacher  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  after  every  effort  of  the  class  to  sing  the 
pitch  C  from  memory,  he  should  compare  their  pitch 
with  the  instrument,  and  call  their  attention  to  any 
deviation.  One  of  the  many  causes  for  flatting  the 
pitch  is  bad  ventilation  in  the  class-room.  The  room 
should  be  well  ventilated  before  the  class  convenes, 
and  the  air  kept  pure  if  possible. 

§  1231.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch. " 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  slowly  across 
to  7  in  the  D  flat  column,  thus :) 
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Mental  Process.        \/  Sing. 


^^H^S^f^r^P 


do ti    do.    Do    Mi     Sol- 

From  C  Major  to  G  fi<at  Major. 

§  1232.  Tr.  "I  will  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
chord  in  the  G  flat  key.  What  tone  of  the  C 
key  is  diatonic  in  the  G  flat  key  ?  "  (pointing 
from  Fa  in  the  C  column  across  to  Ti  in  the 
Gflat  column.)  Cl.  "Fa." 
§  1233.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 
§  1234.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  up  to  Fa, 
then  slowly  across  to  Ti  in  the  G  flat  column, 
and  ascends  to  Do,  thus  :) 


Mental  Process.  \/  Sing. 


^=^zx:^S^^=g 


«= 


do    re   mi  fa ti    do.    Do     Mi    Sol 

From  C  Major  to  G  Major. 

§  1235.  Tr.  "I  am  about  to  call  for  the 
Tonic  chord  in  G  major.  What  tone  of  the 
C  key  becomes  Tonic  in  the  G  major  key?" 
Cl.  "Sol." 

§  1236.  Tr.  "  When  I  ask  you  to  spell  and 
pronounce  the  Tonic  chord  in  the  G  key,  your 
mental  process  will  be  to  ascend  the  C  scale  to 
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Sol,  call  that  tone  Do,  and  spell  and  pro- 
nounce a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 

§  1237.  "Tr.  "Sing  our  old  Do,  pitch  C." 
(They  sing.) 

§  1238.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  slowly  up  to 
Sol,  and  draws  the  pointer  across  to  Do  in  the 
G  column,  thus :) 


Mental  Process.  \/  Sing. 


^^^^P§ 


do  re   mi   fa   sol do.    Do     Mi     Sol- 


Note  311.-  Again  their  first  effort  may  not  prove 
satisfactory.  If  so,  let  them  sing  the  mental  process 
once  or  twice,  and  then  try  it  silently. 

From  C  Major  to  D  Major. 

§  1239.  Tr.  "  I  shall  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
chord  in  D  major.  What  tone  of  the  C  key 
becomes  Tonic  in  the  D  key?"    Cl.  "Re." 

§  1240.  Tr.  "Sing  our  old  Do,  pitch  C." 
(They  sing.) 

§  1241.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column,  slowly  up 
to  Re,  and  draws  the  pointer  across  to  Do  in 
the  D  column,  thus :) 
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i 

do    re do.    Do     Mi     Sol- 


From  C  Major  to  A  Major. 

§  1242.  Tr.  "  I  shall  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
chord  in  A  major.  What  tone  in  the  C  key 
becomes  Tonic  in  the  A  key?"  (pointing 
from  Do  in  the  A  column  across  to  La  in  the 
C  column.)     Cl.  "  La." 

§1243.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They.sing.) 
§  1244.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch." 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  up  to  La, 
then  across  to  Do  in  the  A  column,  thus :) 


Mental  Process.  \/  Sing. 


do  re  mi   fa  sol   la do.     Do     Mi    Sol 

From  C  Major  to  E  Major. 

§  1245.  Tr.  "  I  am  about  to  call  for  the 
Tonic  chord  in  E  major.  What  tone  in  the 
C  key  becomes  Tonic  in  E  major?"  (pointing 
from  Do  in  the  E  column  across  to  Mi  in  the 
C  column.)     Cl.  "Mi." 

§1246.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 

§  1247.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 

and  when  wre  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
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pronounce  a  Tonic   chord  from   that   pitch  '' 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  up  to  Mi 
and  thence  across  to  Do  in  the  E  column' 
thus :)  ' 

Mental  Process.  \J  8iiig. 


^Hipy 


^^^B 


do    re  mi—       do.    Do     Mi     Sol- 


From  C  Major  to  B  Major. 
§  1248.  Tr.  « I  will  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
chord  in  B  major.     What  tone  in  the  C  key 
becomes  Tonic  in  B  major?"  (pointing  from 
Do    in    the   B   column  across    to  7  in  the  C 
column.)     Cl.  "  Ti." 
§  1249.  Tr.  "  Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 
§  1250.  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic   chord    from   that  pitch  " 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  down. to  7 
(IV,    and    thence    across    to    Do    in    the    B 
column,  thus  :) 


Mental  Process.        \/  Sing. 


MlSWPppi 


do    ti- do.    Do     Mi     Sol- 

From  C  Major  to  F  sharp  Major. 
§  1251.  Tr.  "I  shall  now  call  for  the  Tonic 
JAord  in  F  sharp  major.     What  tone  in  the  C 
tey  becomes  Tonic  in  F sharp  major?"  (point- 
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ing  from  Do  in  the  F  sharp  column  across  to 
Fi  in  the  C  column.     Cl.  "  Fi."  , 

§1252.  Tr.  "Sing  our  old  Do."  (They  sing.) 
I  1253  Tr.  "  Follow  my  pointer  mentally, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  Do,  spell  and 
pronounce  a  Tonic  chord  from  that  pitch. 
(Points  from  Do  in  the  C  column  up  to  *i, 
and  thence  across  to  Do  in  the  F  sharp 
column,  thus:) 


-/TV- 

1 


Mental  Process.  V  Sinf        _, 


do  re  mi  fa  sol  fi do.    Do     Mi     Sol 

Rules  for  Finding   Do  in  any  Signature. 

Notf  312  -As  pupils  are  liable  to  forget  where  Do 

is  in  the  various  signatures,  the  teacher  should  give 

is  one  sharp,  that  sharp  is  always  Ti,  and  the  next 
degree  above  it  is  always  Do.  If  the  signature  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  sharps,  the  last  sharp  (the  sharp 
farthest  to  the  right)  is  always  Ti,  the  next  degree 
above  being  always  Do.  fl  .i 

If  flats  form  the  signature,  the  last  flat  (the  nai 
farthest  to  the  right)  is  always  Fa,  read  up  or  down 
£  find  Do.  In  signatures  of  more  than  one  flat,  thd 
next  to  the  last  flat  is  always  Do. 

The  Double  Sharp. 

S  1254  Tr  "  When  we  wish  to  sharp  s 
degree  which  is  already  sharped  by  the  signa 
ture,  we  indicate  it  by  a  character  called  I 
Double  sharp  (x)  thus:  (writes.) 
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*^  Do     Sol     Mi      Hi     Mi     Sol    Bo. 

Here  (pointing  to  the  last  note  in  the  first 
measure)  Ri  (sharp  Re)  is  wanted,  and  as  Re 
is  F  sharp  by  virtue  of  the  signature,  we  can 
only  get  sharp  Re  (Ri)  by  still  further  sharp- 
ing the  Re  degree ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
Double  sharp.  The  degree  now  presents  the 
pitch  F  double  sharp,  which  is  produced  on 
the  piano  or  organ  by  pressing  the  G'key." 

Note  313. — The  teacher  should  explain  that  it  will 
not  do  to  write  it  on  G,  for  that  degree  is  already  mo- 
nopolized by  Mi  (G  sharp) ;  and  that  while  a  degree 
may  be  made  to  represent  five  different  tones  (as  G, 
G  flat,  G  double  flat,  G  sharp,  and  G  double  sharp), 
it  can  not  be  made  to  represent  two  tones  which  are 
a  second  apart  as  are  Ri-Mi.  Practice  all  exercises 
which  involve  the  double  sharp. 

The  Cancel-Sharp. 

§  1255.  Tr.  "  Whenever  we  wish  to  discon- 
tinue the  effect  of  a  double  sharp,  and  restore 
the  degree  to  its  diatonic  condition,  wTe  indi- 
cate it  by  a  character  called  a  cancel-sharp  (J$) 
thus:  (writing.) 


p^ 


.  xi    _g=ftft*: 


Mi      Ri      Mi      Re     Do. 

Here  (pointing  to  second  pulse)  F  sharp  is 
Re  by  virtue  of  the  signature,  and  as  we  want 
sharp  Re  (Ri),  we  must  double-sharp  the  Re 
degree,  which  makes  it  represent  F  double- 
sharp.     At  the   fourth    pulse    (pointing)    we 
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want  Re  instead  of  Ri,  and  so  must  cancel  the 
double-sharp  and  thus  restore  the  degree  to 
its  diatonic  condition,  which  is  F  sharp  (Re), 
using  the  cancel-sharp  (t$)  for  that  purpose." 

Note  314.— Practice  all  exercises  which  involve  the 
cancel -sharp. 

The  Whole  Rest. 

Note  315.— The  teacher  writes  two  measures  on  the 
board,  the  second  being  filled  with  two  half  rests, 
and  after  the  class  have  sung  the  exercise,  says : 

§  1256.  Tr.  "  We  have  a  rest  which  indi- 
cates a  silence  of  four  pulses,  called  a  whole  , 
rest.  I  will  place  it  here  instead  of  these  two 
rests."  (erases  the  half  rests  and  writes  a  whole 
rest.)  "  It  is  a  square  block  below  a  line. 
What  is  it  called  ?  "     Cl.  "  A  whole  rest." 

§  1257.  Tr.  u  How  many  beats  do  we  give 
the  whole  rest?"  (pointing.)     Cl.  "  Four." 

§1258.    Tr.    "Sing   the    exercise."     (They  I 
sing.) 

§  1259.  Tr.  "  Rests  correspond  with  notes 
of  the  same  duration,  i.  e. : — A  whole  rest  cor- 
responds to  a  whole  note;  a  half  rest  (our 
former  long  rest),  corresponds  to  a  half  note; 
and  a  quarter  rest  (our  former  short  rest),  cor- 
responds to  a  quarter  note." 

Note  316. — The  teacher  writes  as  follows  : 

Quarter  note    Half  note    Whole  note 
and  rest.        and  rest.      and  rest. 


i 


^— -- 
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and  questions  concerning  the  duration  of  each  note 
and  rest. 

§  1260.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  page  36  and  look  at 
No.  116.  What  kind  of  a  rest  fills  the  fifth 
measure?"     Cl.  "  A  whole  rest." 

§  1261.  Tr.  "  What  does  the  whole  rest 
mean?"  Cl.  '-That  we  are  to  remain  silent 
during  four  pulses/' 

§  1262.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise."  (They 
sing.) 

The  Whole  Rest  as  a  Measure  Rest. 

Note  317. — Irrespective  of  its  absolute  value — aa 
equaling  four  quarter  notes— the  whole  rest  is  arbi- 
trarily used  as  a  measure  rest  (filling  the  measure, 
whether  more  or  less),  in  any  of  the  following  meas- 

11rpQ  .2      3      6      4      6      9      1_2 
ureb.    J,  4,  J>   8>   81   8>     8  • 

Note  318. — While  on  the  subject  of  the  Measure 
rest,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 

Double  Whole  Note  and  Double  Whole  Rest. 

This  note  is  much  used  in  the  better  class  of  church 
music,  and  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  f  measure ; 
while  the  rest,  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  pub- 
lished in  separate  parts,  is  also  continually  used  to 
mark  a  pause  of  two  measures,  thus  : — 

Double  Whole  Note.  Double  Whole  Rest. 


The  four  measure  rest,  thus  : 


1 

is  als< 

1 

1 

tinual  use.  All  pauses  of  more  than  four  measures 
are  indicated  by  groups  of  four,  two  and  one  meas- 
ure rests,  thus  : — 
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3. 


^m  ^m 


mi  i 


9. 


=*=m  ^m 


li. 


i 


10. 


4-1   '    -    | 


When  large  numbers  of  measures  are  to  be  prssed 
in  silence,  it  is  indicated  thus  : — 


23. 


Note  319.— When  a  measure  begins  with  a  rest,  it 
may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  mark  the  downward 
beat  by  a  slight  tap  with  pencil  or  baton  on  the  desk. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  sometimes,  for  the  class  to  speak 
in  a  soft  tone,  or  a  whisper,  the  word  "  rest  "  exactly 
in  time. 

1st  Time  and  2nd  Time. 

Nots  320. — The  teacher  explains  that  the  words 
"1st  time/'  and  "2nd  time,"  or  "  \mo  "  and  "2do,"  or 
the  figures  "  1 "  and  "  2,"  refer  to  the  first  ending  and! 
second  ending  of  a  repeated  passage.  Study  No, 
84,  page  25. 
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Exceptional  Uses  of  the  Tie  and  Slur  ; 
(a)  as  used  for  differing  words. 

Note  321. — It  frequently  occurs  when  two  or  more 
stanzas  are  sung  to  the  same  music,  that  there  may  be 
two  syllables  in  one  stanza  where  there  is  only  one 
syllable  in  another  stanza,  in  which  case  two  notes 
are  written  separately  and  joined  with  a  tie  or  slur. 

(6)  The  Slur  as  a  Legato  Mark. 

Note  322. — The  slur  in  frequently  used  as  a  Legato 
mark.  It  then  becomes  a  species  of  mark  for  phras- 
ing, as  the  singer  is  supposed  to  sing  with  one  breath 
all  that  such  slur  encloses. 

Grace-Notes. 

Note  323. — Grace-notes  are  small  notes  used  to  in- 
dicate ornamental  tones.  They  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  grace  and  beauty  to  the  melody.  They 
are  usually  performed  independently  of  the  main 
melodic  tones,  and  also  of  the  rhythm.  The  follow- 
ing bit  from  the  old  song  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer"  will  illustrate  grace-notes.  These  notes  some- 
times receive  their  full  value  in  addition  to  the  time 
given  to  the  other  notes  in  the  measure. 


$ 


fcjFF^fcg 


The  Appoggiatura.* 

Note  324.— The  teacher  explains  the  Appoggiatura 
as  a  melodic  ornament.  It  is  a  tone  which  suspends 
or  delays  the  melodic  tone  before  which  it  occurs. 
The  time  of  the  appoggiatura  is  alway?  taken  from 
the  principal  tone.  The  long  appoggiatura  takes 
half  the  time  of  the  following  note.  It  is  expressed 
by  a  grace-note,  thus  : — 

*  Pronounced  Ap-poj-ja-too'ra. 
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Written. 


Performed. 


Spread  wide  his  praise.         Spread  wide  his  praise. 


Other  forms  of  the  appoggiatura  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  they  rarely  occur  in  vocal  music. 
The  short  appoggiatura  has  no  time  of  its  own,  but  is 
crushed,  so  to  say,  against  the  following  tone.  It  is 
expressed  by  a  grace-note,  an  eighth  or  a  sixteenth, 
with  an  oblique  dash  through  the  stem,  thus : — 


fto^-i^^i 


This  grace-note  is  commonly  called  an 

AcCIACCATURA.f 

and  is  more  frequently  used  in  instrumental  music 
than  in  vocal. 

Note  325. — Practice  the  exercises  which  involve  the 
Appoggiatura  and  the  Acciaccatura. 

Double  Fraction. 

§  1264.  Tr.  "  Sometimes  a  composition  re- 
quires two  kinds  of  measure  to  express  the 
sentiment,  or  rhythm,  of  the  words  to  good 
advantage,  in  which  case  a  double  fraction  is 
used.  The  kind  of  measure  which  predomi- 
nates, or  that  which  is  used  first  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  first  fraction."    (See  page  163.) 

Note  326.— Question  the  class  concerning  the 
double  fraction,  and  practice  beating,  being  very 
careful  that  the  pupils  change  their  beat  with  each 

f  Pronounced  A-tchak-ka-too'ra. 
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change  of  measure.  If  the  teacher  can  play,  (piano  of 
organ)  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  class 
beat  while  he  plays  the  piece.  When  they  can  beat 
it  correctly,  let  them  try  to  sing  it  and  beat. 

Suspension. 

§  1265.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  page  106,  look  at  ex- 
ercise No.  264.  '  In  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
measures  you  will  observe  that  the  voice  lags 
behind  the  beat,  so  to  say.  When  the  voice 
thus  delays  and  follows  the  pulse,  the  effect  is 
called  Suspension." 

Note  327.— Practice  the  exercise,  taking  particular 
care  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  beats  by  a  sharp 
click  of  stick  or  pencil. 

Anticipation. 

§  1266.  "Look  at  No.  266  and  notice  that 
here  the  voice  precedes  the  beat.  Such  effect 
is  called  Anticipation." 

§  1267.  Tr.  "  Anticipation  is  directly  the 
opposite  of  Suspension,  but  they  are  very 
similar  in  effect." 

Note  328. — Practice  the  exercise,  being  careful  to 
indicate  the  entrance  of  the  pulses  by  sharp  stroke 
of  stick  or  pencil. 

§  1268.  Tr.  "When  does  suspension  occur?" 
Cl.  "  When  the  voice  is  delayed  and  follows  the 
pulse." 

§  1269.  Tr.  "  When  does  anticipation  take 
place?"  Cl.  "When  the  voice  precedes  the 
pulse." 
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§  1270.  Tr.  "  The  important  thing  in  sing- 
ing Suspension  and  Anticipation  is  to  keep  a 
firm  mental  grasp  on  the  pulses.  The  voice 
should  be  carried  smoothly  past  the  pulse- 
point,  for  nothing  in  singing  can  be  more 
crude  than  "  beating  time  "  with  the  voice. 

Dissonances  and  Suspended  Tones. 

Note  329. — The  pupils  should  commit  to  memory 
the  following  rule,  viz :  "  All  dissonances  and  sus- 
pended tones  should  be  forcibly  struck  and  their 
resolutions  clearly  marked."  An  instance  of  a  disso- 
nance by  suspension  with  a  free  resolution,  which 
comes  under  this  rule,  will  be  found  on  page  132  in 
the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  measures  of  the  refrain. 
The  first  chord  in  each  of  these  measures  should  be 
sung  with  pressure  accent,  so  to  say. 

Modulation. 

Note  330.— Modulation  takes  place  when  the  tones 
of  a  composition  group  themselves  around  a  new 
Tonic.  The  process  of  rinding  a  new  Do  having  been 
followed  from  the  earliest  lessons  in  this  series,  the 
task  of  teaching  Modulation  is  thereby  greatly  simpli- 
fied, it  being  only  necessary  to  determine  which  tone 
of  the  present  key  becomes  the  new  Do.  At  first  this 
must  be  decided  for  the  pupils.  In  exercises  Nos. 
230  and  231  the  syllables  show  where  and  what 
the  change  is.  If  the  new  key  is  retained  long 
enough  to  establish  itself  in  the  mind,  i.  e.,  if  it  con- 
tains the  chords  of  the  Tonic,  Dominant  and  Sub- 
Dominant  of  that  key,  it  becomes  a  modulation  ;  but 
if  it  is  only  of  short  duration,  one  or  two  chords, 
it  is  called  a  digression;  and  while  a  digression  is 
really  a  modulation,  it  is  so  short  as  to  make  it 
scarcely  worth  while  to  give  it  so  dignified  a  name. 
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In  studying  this  subject  the  following  plan  should 
be  pursued : — 

§  1271.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  page  87,  first  piece. 
What  key  does  it  begin  in?"  Cl.  "  The  G 
key." 

§  1272.  Tr.  "  Read  the  soprano  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  measure."     (They  read.) 

§  1273.  Tr.  "What  tone  is  last  in  the  fourth 
measure?"     Cl.  "Re." 

§  1274.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  letter  name  ? " 
Cl.  "  A." 

.  §  1275.  Tr.  "A  is  what  tone  of  the  D  key?" 
Cl.  "  Sol." 

§  1276.  Tr.  "Sing  Re  again,  repeat  it  and 
call  it  Sol,  and  sing  on  through  the  new  key." 
(They  sing.) 

§  1277.  Tr.  "  Through  how  many  measures 
does  the  new  key  continue?  "     Cl.  "Four." 

§  1278.  Tr.  "What  is  the  last  tone  of  the 
new  key?"     Cl.  "Do." 

§  1279.  Tr.  "This  Do  is  what  tone  in  our 
original  key?"     Cl.  "Sol." 

§  1280.  Tr.  "  Now  sing  the  soprano  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end."     (They  sing.) 

Note  331. — Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  each  of 
the  other  parts.  It  may  be  necessary  to  go  over  the 
parts  where  the  key  changes  several  times,  but 
f  Slow  and  sure  "  should  be  the  motto  of  the  success- 
ful teacher.  Be  certain  that  the  pupils  understand 
the  exercise  thoroughly  before  leaving  it. 

Practice  all  other  exercises  which  involve  Modula- 
tion. 
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Melody  and  Harmony. 

(Supplementary  to  Note  84,  Page  51.) 

Note  332. — The  teacher  should  explain  that  when 
four  parts  are  sung  simultaneously,  it  is  called  four- 
part  harmony  or  Quartet ;  that  three-part  harmony 
is  called  a  Trio;  and  two-part  harmony,  a  Duet; 
while  a  melody  sung  by  a  single  voice  is  called  a  Solo. 
When  a  number  of  voices  are  combined  on  the  same 
part  in  any  of  the  above  forms,  the  effect  is  called  a 
Chorus.  Choruses  are  classified  as  Unison,  Two- 
part,  Three-part,  etc. 

Syncopation. 

Note  333.  The  teacher  writes  two  quadruple  meas- 
ures, thus: 


§  1281.  Tr.  "How  many  measures  have  I 
written?"     Cl.     "Two." 

§1282.  Tr.  "What  kind  of  measures?" 
Cl.     "  Quadruple  measures." 

§  1283.  Tr.  "  How  many  strong  pulses  has 
quadruple  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  1284.  Tr.  "  Which  are  the  strong  puls- 
es ?  "     Cl.     "  The  first  and  third." 

§  1285.  Tr.  "  After  beating  the  silent  meas- 
ure, sing  the  exercise  by  the  syllable  Ta,  making 
the  strong  pulses  prominent."     (They  sing.) 

§  1286.  Tr.  "Count  and  beat  while  I  sing, 
and  observe  whether  I  sing  correctly." 

Note  334.— -The  teacher  sings  and  connects  the  sec- 
ond and  third  pulses  and  asks: — 
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§  1287.  Tr.  "  Did  I  sing  correctly,  or  incor- 
rectly ? "     Cl.     "  Incorrectly." 

§  1288.  Tr.  "  In  which  measure  did  the  error 
occur?"     Cl.     "In  the  first  measure." 

§1289.  Tr.  "How  was  it  wrong?"  Cl. 
"  You  connected  the  second  and  third  pulses." 

§  1290.  Tr.  "  I  wish  you  to  connect  the 
second  and  third  pulses,  and  will  indicate  such 
connection  (writes  the  tie)  by  what  character?" 
Cl.     "  The  tie." 

Note  335. — The  exercise  will  now  appear  as  follows : 


Ife 


§  1291.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  exercise  as  it  now 
stands,  making  the  strong  pulses  particularly 
prominent."  (They  sing,  and  of  course  fail 
to  accent  the  third  pulse  in  the  first  measure.) 

§  1292.  Tr.  "  How  many  strong  pulses  has 
quadruple  measure  ?  "     Cl.     "  Two." 

§  1293.  Tr.  "  Did  you  accent  the  two  strong 
pulses  in  the  first  measure  ?  "  Cl.  "  We  did 
not." 

§  1294.  Tr.  "  Which  strong  pulse  did  you 
pass  without  accent?"  Cl.  "The  second 
strong  pulse." 

§  1295.  Tr.  "  Why  did  you  not  accent  it  ?  " 
Cl.  u  Because  it  is  tied  to  the  preceding 
weak  pulse." 

§  1296.  Tr.  "  How  long  did  you  sustain  the 
tone?"     Cl.     "Two  beats." 

§  1297.  Tr.    "  Does  the  tone  begin  on  a  weak 
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pulse,  or  on  a  strong  pulse  ?  "  Cl.  "  On  a  weak 
pulse." 

§  1298.  Tr.  "  And  continues  through  what 
kind  of  a  pulse  ?  "  Cl.  "  It  continues  through 
a  strong  pulse." 

§  1299.  Tr.  "  When  a  tone  begins  on  a  weak 
pulse  and  continues  through  a  strong  pulse, 
the  accent  which  is  usually  given  to  the  strong 
pulse  is  thrown  back,  so  to  say,  upon  the  weak 
pulse,  and  greatly  exaggerated.  Such  a  tone 
is  called  a 

Syncopated  Tone, 

or  a  Syncope  *  and  the  note  which  indicates  it 
is  called  a  Syncopated  Note.  Sing  the  exercise 
(pointing  to  the  blackboard)  and  accent  the 
second  pulse  strongly.    (They  sing.) 

§  1300.  Tr.  "  Such  effects  are  usually  indi- 
cated thus : " — 

Note  336. — The  teacher  erases  the  exercise  and 
writes :— 


m 


5:  J    J    J 


§  1301.  Tr.  "  The  accent  mark  (pointing) 
is  used  to  call  special  attention  to  the  accent, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  necessity 
of  giving  extra  accent  to  the  syncope.  How- 
ever it  is  generally  understood  that  the  syn- 
cope should  receive  extra  stress,  whether 
marked  or  not." 

*  Pronounced  Sin'ko-pee. 
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§1302.  Tr.  "Sing  the  exercise  again." 
(They  sing). 

§  1303.  Tr.  "  A  syncope  may  begin  on  the 
last  pulse  of  a  measure  and  continue  through 
the  first  strong  pulse  in  the  following  measure, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  indicated  thus : — " 
(writes). 


3EE3E3 


3E! 


§  1304.  Tr.  "  Sing  this  exercise,  being  care- 
ful to  accent  the  last  pulse  of  the  first  measure 
strongly,  and  hold  the  tone  smoothly  over  the 
bar,  and  through  the  first  pulse  in  the  following 
measure."     (They  sing). 

§  1305.  Tr.  "  Passages  frequently  occur  in 
which  several  syncopes  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession. In  such  cases  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  lose  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pulses." 

Note  337. — The  teacher  writes  the  following  exam- 
ples on  the  board,  at  first  requiring  the  pupils  to  beat 
while  he  sings,  and  then  to  sing  and  beat,  proceeding 
from  the  simpler  to  the  more  elaborate  without  stop- 
ping (i.  e.,  as  though  they  were  all  one  exercise), 
unless  mistakes  occur,  in  which  case  the  particular 
exercise  which  bothers  them  should  be  repeated  un- 
til the  class  have  mastered  it ;  then  commence  again 
at  the  beginning.  This  should  be  continued  until  they 
can  sing  all  the  exercises  without  a  mistake. 

If  two  or  three  exercises  are  written  on  each  staff, 
as  below,  there  will  be  ample  room  on  the  board. 


(a) 


(&) 


^&=3=^m  i^i-j-j-j^^^m 
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(0 


(<*) 


J^feQ 


§n 


3^d=J=^: 


9    A                      ^            ^                       ** 

^A=J=^^^  ±-J—J-  i 

§  1306.  Tr.     "A  syncope  frequently  enters 
after  a  rest,  thus :  (writes). 


iP^ 


f 


*E^9E 


§  1307.  Tr.  "  Syncopes  are  frequently 
formed  by  uniting  the  last  half  of  a  pulse  with 
the  first  half  of  the  following  pulse,  thus : — 


Uszzp: 


g^BE=£kfe=fe=g 


Note  338.— -The  above  exercise  may  be  still  further 
syncopated  as  follows  : — 


f 


S 


2=£=2i^ 


:?=h 


S 


Note  339. — The  teacher  should  make  an  audible 
beat  with  stick  or  pencil,  while  the  pupils  are  be- 
coming familiar  with  syncopation,  to  assist  them  in 
retaining  their  mental  grasp  on  the  pulses.  Practice 
all  exercises  involving  syncopation, 
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Compound  Measures. 

Note  340. — Com  pound  measures,  such  as  f,  |»  V»  etc-> 
are  often  misunderstood,  and  consequently  wrongly 
explained.  Pulses  group  themselves  either  into  twos 
or  threes,  (double  and  triple)  and  these  two  groupings 
are  the  fundamental  forms  of  rhythm.  For  conveni- 
ence in  reading  we  unite  two  double  measures  and 
make  what  we  call  quadruple  measure.  By  uniting 
two  triple  measures  we  form  a  sextuple  (six  pulse) 
measure,  thus : 


Met.  ^  =  100. 


Handel. 


P 


*m 


jP^ee£e£e£e£ee 


O    Thou  that  tell  -  est  good   ti-diugs  to     Zi  •  on. 

This  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  hearer  if 
written  thus: 


Met.  J* 


100. 


£e 


■$3£ 


O    Thou  that    tell -est  good   ti-dings  to      Zi  -  on. 

Slow  movements  like  the  above  require  six  beats  in 
a  measure.    (See  Note  129  to  §  644  inclusive,  p.  90.) 

If  we  quicken  sextuple,  we  have  simply  double 
measure  with  the  pulses  divided  into  triplets  instead 
of  into  doublets,  thus : 


Met.  J  .  =  76. 


w 


£=£ 


3=1=11 


Yield  not  to  temp-ta-  tion,  For  yield-ing  is      sin. 

If  this  were  written  as  follows,  the  effect  on  the 
hearer  would  be  quite  the  same,  thus: 
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¥ 


Met.  J -76 

k 


C   P   g 


^ 


22: 


Yield  not    to  temp-ta-  tion,  For  yielding    is     sin. 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  give  two  beats  to  a  measure, 
comprehending  three  pulses  to  each  beat. 

Note  341. — In  f  measure  (compound  triple  meas- 
ure) we  have  simply  triple  measure  with  the  pulses 
divided  into  triplets,  thus : 


^^^^F-^Eg^g^E^zppj 


This  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  hearer  if 
written  thus : 


^m 


v-r 


m; 


E£E£ 


?3- 


f 


The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  give  three  beats  to 
a  measure  (Down,  Left,  Up)  comprehending  three 
pulses  to  each  beat.  Practice  all  exercises  which  in- 
volve I  measure. 

Note  342. — In  V  measure  (compound  quadruple 
measure)  we  have  simply  quadruple  measure  with 
the  pulses  divided  into  triplets,  thus  : 


1 — h 


m 


s  s  s  s 


s 


?^w=3 


JU^L-JUe: 


3*=5fc 


Give  four  beats  to  a  measure  (Down,  Left,  Right, 
Up,)  comprehending  three  pulses  to  each  beat.  Prac- 
tice all  exercises  which  involve  V  measure. 
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The  Chromatic  Scale. 

Note  343.— Before  the  lesson  hour,  the  teacher 
should  write  the  chromatic  scale  ascending  on  the 
board,  thus : 


* 

!  3f^^=iM^Lirf=CEt^*J-^-E=J 

Do   Di   Re    Ri    Mi  Fa    Fi   Sol  Sil   La    Li    Ti    Do. 

§  1308.  Tr.  "  The  normal  tones  of  a  key, 
those  whose  names  are  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La 
and  Ti,  are  called  Diatonic  tones.  What  are 
they  called  ?  "     Cl.     "  Diatonic  tones." 

§  1309.  Tr.  "  The  intermediate  tones  of  a 
key  are  called  Chromatic  tones.  What  are 
they  called?"     Cl.     " Chromatic  tones." 

§  1310.  Tr.  "  When  the  diatonic  and  chro- 
matic tones  of  a  key  occur  in  this  order,  (point- 
ing to  the  example  on  the  board,)  they  form 
what  is  called  the  chromatic  scale.  What  is  it 
called  ?  "     Cl.     "  The  chromatic  scale." 

§  1311.  Tr.  "  In  the  chromatic  scale  ascend- 
ing (pointing  to  the  board)  you  will  observe 
that  each  intermediate  tone  is  indicated  by  a 
sharp  and  resolves  to  the  next  diatonic  tone 
above." 

§  1312.  Tr.  "Our  notation  is  not  capable 
of  showing  the  exact  position  of  these  inter- 
mediate tones.  Give  attention  to  the  modula- 
tor ;  you  will  notice  that  sharp  Do  (Di)  is  just 
half  way  between  Do  and  Re,  (pointing  to  those 
syllables  in  the  central  column)  while  on  the 
staff  Do  and  Di  are  represented  by  the  same 
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degree,  (pointing  to  C  and  C  sharp  on  the 
blackboard)  the  only  difference  being  that  a 
sharp  is  placed  before  the  rote  which  repre- 
sents the  intermediate  tone." 

Note  344. — The  teacher  should  now  write  the  chro- 
matic scale  descending  on  the  board,  thus: 


5 


?=&=£ 


l*=J-^—J—^-uJi       !   ,  I 


*=*=&=?=& 


Do   Ti    Te    La   Le   Sol    Se    Fa   Mi   Me  Re   Ra  Do. 

§1313.  Tr.  u  In  the  chromatic  scale  descend- 
ing (pointing  to  the  last  example  on  the  board,) 
you  will  observe  that  each  intermediate  tone 
is  indicated  by  a  flat  and  resolves  to  the  next 
diatonic  tone  below." 

§  1314.  Tr.  ,  "  The  chromatic  scale,  as  such, 
is  of  very  little  use  to  singers ;  but  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  be  able  to  sing  its 
intermediate  tones  and  resolve  them  cor- 
rectly." 

§  1315.  Tr.  "  In  studying  the  sharps  we 
first  sing  the  diatonic  tone  above,  then  de- 
scend to  the  sharp  and  return  Listen  and 
imitate."  (Sings  thus :) 

1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils,  j  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.   ' 


m 


i=i    ■        .        ,   I 


f 


? 


T* 


-*■ 


Do  Ti  Do.  Re  Di  Re. 

|  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils"]  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 

Mi  Ri  Mi.  Fa  Mi  Fa. 
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|  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


* 


^ 


:tfi 


Sol 


Fi 


Sol. 


La 


Sil 


La. 


P 


|  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pttpils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  Id  Pupils. 


± 


* 


Ti 


Li 


Ti. 


Do 


Ti 


Do. 


§  1316.  Tr.  "  In  studying  the  flats  we  first 
sing  the  diatonic  tone  below,  then  ascend  to 
the  flat  and  return;  Listen  and  imitate." 
(Sings  thus :) 


m 


|  1st  time  Teacher,  Id  Pupils/]  1st  time  Teacher,  Id  Pupils.    \ 


3=4 


Do 


Ra 


Do. 


Ti 


Do 


Ti. 


* 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


j2===B 


-hMi 


La 


Te 


La. 


Sol 


Le 


Sol. 


m 


|  1st  lime  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,,  2d  Pupils. 


t 


* 


W 


Fa 


Se 


Fa. 


Mi 


Fa 


Mi. 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  |  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


Re 


Me 


Re. 


i 


£ 


Do 


Ra 


Do. 
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§  1317.  Tr.  u  These  minor  seconds  are  ex- 
actly like  Mi  Fa,  and  Do  Ti,  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar;  in  studying  the  sharps,  we 
may  substitute  Do  Ti  Do,  for  an}'  of  the  form- 
ulas ;   Listen  and  imitate.1'     (Sings  thus :) 


m 


1st  time  Teacher,  'Id  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


f^- 


^=St 


-*-*?-*■ 


Do  Mi    Re     Re    Di   Re.        Do    Ti    Do     Re    Di    Re. 


P 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


W^ 


^^3^^3- 


-**- 


-w 


t*- 


Do   Re   Mi     Mi    Ri    Mi.        Do    Ti    Do     Mi    Ri    Mi. 


Do   Mi  Sol    Sol   Fi    Sol.       Do   Ti    Do    Sol   Fi   Sol. 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


3£ 


^E£==2=&m 


S—wt 


-9 

Do   Fa   La     La    Sil    La. 


Do   Ti    Do     La    Sil  La. 


m 


)  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  \st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


^E^-j 


i*=J- 


-~m 


3-«J^J Jl-^-^zi 


im 


Re   Sol   Ti      Ti    Li     Ti.         Do    Ti    Do     Ti     Li    Ti. 


Sol   Ti    Do     Do   Ti    Do. 


Do   Ti    Do    Sol   Mi   Do. 
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§  1318.  Tr.  "  In  studying  the  flats  we  may 
substitute  Mi  Fa  Mi,  for  any  of  the  formulas  ; 
Listen  and  imitate."     (Sings  thus  :) 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  ti»te  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


fe^^^g 


9 


*st 


is: 


Do    Ti    La     La    Te    La. 


Mi    Fa    Mi      La   Te   La. 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


Do    La  Sol   Sol    Le   Sol. 


Mi    Fa    Mi     Sol    Le   Sol. 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils 


=tt* 


Do  La    Fa     Fa    Se    Fa.        Mi    Fa   Mi      Fa    Se    Fa. 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils. 


at=5t 


iEifliE2Ei^E=?E 


Sol    Fa    Mi     Mi   Fa    Mi. 


Ti    Do    Ti      Mi   Fa    Mi. 


% 


|  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.    \ 


g^gZJZZj^^g 


¥ 


-^$. 


■$Sr- 


Sol   Mi    Re     Re   Me   Re.         Mi   Fa    Mi     Ee   Me   Re. 


m 


1st  time  Teacher,  2d  Pupils.  \  1st  time  Teacher,  2d  PtipMs. 


9 


s=- 


Mi    Re    Do     Do  Ra   Do.        Mi    Fa   Mi     Do    Ra  Do. 


*  Draw  attention  to  the  absolute  similarity  of  Mi  Fa  Mi,  and 
Ti  Do  Ti. 
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Remark  8. — The  above  exercises  are  not  to  be 
written  on  the  board,  neither  will  they  be  found  in 
the  Reader.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  commit 
them  to  memory,  requiring  the  pupils  to  repeat  each 
formula  in  exact  time  after  he  has  sung  it.  These 
formulas  are  so  written  that  the  rhythm  need  not  be 
interrupted  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish.  They 
do  not  require  an  accompaniment,  but  if  the  teacher 
has  an  instrument,  he  should  play  with  his  own 
voice  when  giving  out  the  formula,  thus  ensuring 
more  accurate  intonation  than  most  teachers  are  able 
to  give  without  such  assistance ;  but  in  no  case  should 
he  play  while  the  pupils  repeat  the  formula. 

Remark  9. — The  following  "study"  is  a  very  im- 
portant one ;  and  if  the  teacher  has  an  instrument 
and  can  play,  he  should  commit  the  accompaniment 
to  memory  and  play  with  eyes  on  the  class.  Observe 
that  the  "study  "  has  the  form  of,  and  if  sung  with- 
out accompaniment,  is  virtually  the  chromatic  scale ; 
the  harmony,  however,  is  so  arranged  that  every 
tone  is  broadly  diatonic.  In  ascending,  each  tone 
begins  as  Tonic,  and  in  the  fourth  pulse  is  changed 
to  the  third  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  thus 
becoming  the  leading  tone  of  a  new  key.  In  descend- 
ing, this  order  is  reversed ;  each  tone  after  the  first 
begins  as  the  third  of  the  dominant  chord,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  augmented  sixth  chord, 
is  changed,  and  in  the  third  pulse  becomes  a  new  Tonic. 
The  voice  part  should  be  written  on  the  board,  in 
large  characters  so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  from  the 
farthest  seat  in  the  school-room.  If  the  teacher  can- 
not play,  he  may  request  a  friend  to  come  in  occa- 
sionally to  play  the  accompaniment  for  him.  If  there 
is  no  instrument  in  the  school-room,  the  "  study " 
must  be  omitted. 
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Each  tone  should  be  commenced  with  a  deep  breath,  and 
sustained  with  a  slow,  steady  swell,  regardless  of  the  exact  time 
required. 


Voices  in  Unison. 


H.  R.  P. 


^S-JB^-i^d^^^ 


ft^^m 


^ 


Copyright  1896,  by  The  John  Church  Co. 


*  If  this  accompaniment  is  played  on  a  piano  the  ties  should 
be  disregarded. 
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m 


^^m^^^fm^^ 
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Ta 


l,-~v    1 


^£ 


3 
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Ta 


4-=V-4r 


zafcss^fcss^ 


Ta 
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Pi 


ec 


§ 


^ 


f  i    = 


^^= 


i 


Ta 


:c2: 


K2I 


Ta 


Ta 


3=&z 


£=!£Eg 


u* 


3^^t 


s^^feiSiiiii^i^ 
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^ii^ll^^l^^ 


JZ'J^I™""""'  '"'^  """^  '"™l'»  ">" 
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Reasons  for  using  E#  instead  of  F. 

Note  346. — Review  the  pitch-names  of  the  several 
keys  as  follows : 

§  1319.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  D 
major  key?"    Cl.  "  D,  E,  F#,G,  A,  B,  andCtf." 

§  1320.  Tr.  "  What  pitches  form  the  E 
major  key?"  Cl.  "E,  F#,  G#,  A,  B,  C#,  and 
D#." 

§  1321.  Tr.  " What  pitches  form  the  B 
major  key  ?  "  Cl.  "  B,  C#,  D#,  E,  F#,  G#,  and 
AIL". 

Note  347.— The  teacher  should  point  to  the  syalla- 
ble  names  on  the  modulator,  asking  the  class  to 
glance  across  to  the  margin  and  give  the  letter 
names  which  are  printed  nearest  the  vertical  line, 
explaining  that  the  other  letters  indicate  the  enhar- 
monic alternates  of  the  several  pitches,  as  F,  which 
they  will  see  is  the  same  as  E# ;  thus  preparing  for 
the  explanation  of  the  7th  degree  of  F#  key.  He 
then  writes  on  the  blackboard,  thus : 


j£=r=f=£ 


u  i  o 

§  1322.  Tr.  "  What  degree  is  made  to  repre- 
sent 6?"  (pointing.)     Cl.  "The  fourth   line." 

§1323.  Tr.  "What  degree  represents  8?" 
Cl.  "  Fifth  line." 

§  1324.  Tr.  "  If  the  6  is  represented  by  the 
fourth  line  and  8  by  the  fifth  line,  what  de- 
gree must  represent  7?"  Cl.  "The  fourth 
space." 
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Note  348. — The  teacher  writes  a  #  before  D  and  F, 
when  the  exercise  will  appear,  thus : 


pmHB 


§  1325.  "  Tr.  "  What  kind  of  a  second  must 
we  have  between  6  and  7?"  Cl.  "  A  major 
second." 

§  1326.  Tr.  "  Is  the  example  correct  as  it 
stands?"     Cl.  "It  is  not." 

§1327.  Tr.  "How  is  it  incorrect?"  Cl. 
"  The  interval  between  6  and  7  is  a  minor  sec- 
ond instead  of  a  major  second,  and  the  in- 
terval between  7  and  8  is  a  major  second  in- 
stead of  a  minor  second." 

§  1328.  Tr.  "  How  can  I  correct  the  exam- 
ple? "    Cl.  "  By  placing  a  #  before  E." 

Note  349. — The  teacher  writes  a  #  before  the  note 
on  the  fourth  space,  when  the  example  will  appear 
thus : 


%  1329.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  distance  from  E 
toF?"    Cl.  "A  half-step." 

§  1330.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  distance  from  E 
to  E#,  which  is  the  alternate  of  F?  "  (pointing 
to  F  and  E#  on  the  margin  of  the  modulator). 
Cl.  "  A  half-step." 

§  1331.  Tr.  "  What  is  the  difference  between 
E#  and  F  ?  "  Cl.  ' '  They  differ  only  in  repre- 
sentation." 
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Enharmonic  Change. 

§  1332.  Tr.  "  Changing  the  representation 
without  changing  the  tone  is  called  an  enhar- 
monic change.  What  is  it  called?"  Cl.  "An 
enharmonic  change." 

§  1333.  Tr.  "  Why  can  I  not  represent  6,  7 
and  8  thus?"  (writes  on  another  part  of  the 
board.) 


f 


Cl.  "  Because  the  interval  from  6  to  7  is  a 
third  while  it  should  be  a  second." 

An  augmented  Prime. 

§  1334.  Tr.  u  Another  reason  why  the  ex- 
ample is  wrong  is  because  from  7  to  8  should 
be  a  second,  while  here  it  is  what  we  call  an 
augmented  prime" 

Primes  Explained. 

Note  350.— The  teacher  explains  that  where  two 
tones  are  represented  by  the  same  degree  the  interval 
is  called  a  prime.  There  are  two  kinds  of  primes,  viz : 
(a)  perfect  prime,  which  is  a  unison,  i.  e.y  when  two 
parts  sing  the  same  tone,  and  (6)  augumented  prime 
when  two  parts  sing  tones  a  half-step  apart,  but 
which  are  represented  by  the  same  degree,  thus:  — 
(writes  on  another  part  of  the  board.) 

(a)  (b) 


Perfect  Aug. 

Prime.  Prime. 
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§  1335.  Tr.  "  Another  reason  why  the  ex- 
ample (pointing)  is  wrong  is  that  6  being  rep- 
resented by  the  fourth  line,  and  7  by  the  fifth 
line,  leaves  the  fourth  space  out  of  the  count 
entirely.  So  it  becomes  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  properly  represent  7  in  this  example  is 
to  write  E#." 

§  1336.  Tr.  "Name  the  pitches  in  the  F# 
major  key."    Cl.  "  F%  Q#,  A#,  B,  C#,  D#,  and 

Note  351.— Practice  all  exercises  in  the  key  of  F# 
major. 

Reasons  for  Beating. 

Remark  10.— It  is  manifestly  the  teacher's  business 
to  guide  the  thoughts  of  pupils  in  right  channels  ;  to 
do  this,  he  should  in  some  way  be  able  at  all  times  to 
know  just  how  they  are  thinking,  and  to  correct  any 
slip  of  the  mind  from  right  mental  processes.  Now 
it  is  desirable  in  the  extreme  for  pupils  to  know 
exactly  on  which  pulse  of  a  measure  they  are  singing. 
The  pulse,  as  a  ruler,  is  so  tyrannical  that  the  least 
loss  of  mental  grasp  on  it  marks  the  entrance  of  guess 
work.  How  are  the  teachers  to  know  that  pupils  are 
thinking  correctly?  A  tap  of  their  finger  on  book  or 
hand  will  not  convey  to  him  their  thought.  They 
may  be  mentally  wrong  from  first  to  last  without  the 
possibility  of  his  knowing  it.  No  way  has  ever  been 
devised  for  indicating  the  individual  pulses  of  a  meas- 
ure while  singing,  except  by  distinct  motions,  and 
there  is  no  way  whereby  the  teacher  may  absolutely 
know  that  pupils  are  mentally  right  or  wrong  unless 
they  indicate  their  thought  in  some  visible  manner, 
so  that  at  a  glance  he  can  ascertain  their  mental 
process.  This  can  be  done  by  beating,  and  in  no 
other  way  which  has  been  invented.  The  ta-te-fe  sys- 
tem of  Chevet,  (which  the  Tonic-Sol-Fa  people  have 
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incorporated  into  their  system  without  giving  M. 
Chevet  the  credit),  cannot  be  used  while  singing.  A 
bright  pupil  will  catch  the  general  drift  of  a  piece, 
and  sing  it  correctly  without  knowing  it,  but  no  one 
can  beat  correctly  and  not  know  it.  The  instant  he 
loses  his  mental  grasp  of  the  pulse,  a  wrong  motion 
shows  the  teacher  his  difficulty,  but  by  the  tap  or 
pressure  system,  the  teacher  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
pupil's  mental  slip  as  the  pupil  himself.  The  teacher 
who  uses  the  tap  or  pressure  plan  would  make  sorry 
work  of  leading  a  large  body  of  singers,  or  especially 
an  orchestra  by  such  means.  Teachers,  don't  give  up 
the  old  orthodox  beating  and  singing  by  syllables ; 
their  fruits  make  for  the  healing  of  the  multitudes. 

Note  352. — An  excellent  way  to  explain  the  divid- 
ing of  pulses  is  as  follows : 

Doublets. 

§  1337.  Tr.  "  Listen  and  imitate,"  (at  the 
rate  of  about  60  to  the  minute,  one  in  a  sec- 
ond, he  beats  and  describes,  thus :) 

Down  I     Left    I  Right  I     Up. 

Note  353. — They  imitate.  The  pulses  should  xecur 
with  the  precision  of  clock-work. 

§  1338.  Tr.  "  Again  listen  and  imitate.'' 
(counts  1,  2,  3,  in  even,  exact  rhythm,  so  tim- 
ing the  1  and  2  that  they  will  come  on  the 
down  beat,  the  3  falling  with  extra  accent  on 
the  next  pulse,  thus  : 

Down  |    Left.   || 

They  imitate,  after  which  the  teacher  asks : 
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§  1339.  Tr.  "  Into  how  many  parts  did  you 
divide  the  first  pulse  ?  "     Cl.  "  Into  two  parts." 

§  1340.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  such  parts  are  called  Doublets. 
What  are  they  called  ?  "     Cl.  "  Doublets." 

§  1341.  Tr.  "  What  are  doublets?  "  Cl.  "  A 
pulse  divided  into  two  equal  parts." 

§  1342.  Tr.  "  Beat  and  count  one  measure, 
dividing  the  first  and  third  pulses  into  doub- 
lets."    (They  beat  and  count,  thus  :) 


1 2 1  3 1 1 2 1  3 


Down  I    Left    |  Right  |     Up. 

Triplets. 

§  1343.  Tr.  "  A  pulse  may  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  in  which  case  we  count  1,  2, 

3,  4;  the  4  falling  with  extra  accent  on   the 
next  pulse,  thus  :  " 


1—2—3—  I  4 1 1—2—3 —  I  4 


Down  |     Left    |  Right  |     Up. 

Note  354.— Remember  that  these  pulses  should  re- 
cur with  great  precision.  After  the  class  has  imi- 
tated the  above  example,  the  teacher  asks : 

§  1344.  Tr.  "  Into  how  many  parts  did  you 
divide  the  first  and  third  pulses  ?  "  Cl.  "  Into 
three  parts." 

§  1345.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  such  parts  are  called  Triplets. 
What  are  they  called?  "     Cl.  "  Triplets." 

§  1346.  Tr.  "  What  are  Triplets  ?  "  Cl.  "A 
pulse  divided  into  three  equal  parts." 
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§  1347.  Tr.  "  Beat  and  count  two  measures, 
in  the  first   measure,  divide   first  and    third 
pulse  into  doublets,  and  in  the  next  measure, 
divide  the  first  and  third  pulses  into  triplets. 
(The  result  should  be  as  follows :) 


1 2 13 II 2 13 


Down       Left    |  Right  |     Up 


1-2-3—  1 4 1 1-2-3—  I  4 


Down  |     Left    |  Right  |     Up.     1 1 

8  1348  Tr.  "  Reverse  the  exercise,  let  the 
Triplets  come  first."  (Their  effort  should  be 
as  follows  :) 

1-2-3—14 -J  1-2-3— 14 II 

Down       Left    |  Right  |     Up.     1 1 


1 2 1  3- 1 1 


Down       Left    |  Right  |     Up 


r 


QUADRULETS. 

§  1349.  Tr.  "  Sometimes  a  pulse  is  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  in  which  case  we  count 
1  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  the  5  falling  with  extra  accent 
on  the  next  pulse,  thus  :  " 


1-2-3-4- 1  5 1 1-2-3-4 


Down  1    Left    |  Right  |     Up.     1 1 

Note  355.— The  class  imitate;  after  which  the 
teacher  asks : 

§  1350.  Tr.  "  Into  how  many  parts  did  you 
divide  the  first  and  third  pulses?  "  Cl.  "  Into 
four  parts." 
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§  1351.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  such  parts  are  called  Quadru- 
lets.  What  are  they  called  ?  "  Cl.  "  Quadru- 
lets." 

§1352.  Tr.  "What  are  Quadrulets?"  Cl. 
"  A  pulse  divided  into  four  equal  parts." 

§  1353.  Tr.  "  Beat  and  count  three  meas- 
ures ;  in  the  first  measure  give  me  Doublets ; 
in  the  second,  give  me  Triplets ;  and  in  the 
third,  Quadrulets."  (They  should  proceed  as 
follows :) 


1 2 I  3 1 1 2 I  3 1  1 1—2—3—  I  4 


Down  I    Left    |  Right  |     Up.    ||  Down  |    Left 


1-2-3-4- 1  5 1 1-2-3-4- 1  5 


Right  I     Up.     ||  Down  |     Left    |  Right  |     Up. 

Note  356.— From  beginning  to  the  end  the  pulses 
should  recur  with  the  same  frequency. 

§  1354.  Tr.  "  Reverse  the  order,  let  the 
Quadrulets  come  first."  (Their  effort  should 
result  as  follows  :) 


1-2-3-4-15 11-2-3-4-15 1  11—2—3 — 14 


Down  I    Left    |  Right  |     Up.    1 1  Down  |    Left 


1—2—3 — 14 1  II 2 1  3 II 2 13 


Right  I     Up.     1 1  Down  |     Left    |  Right  |     Up. 
QUINTOLETS. 

§  1355.  Tr.  "  A  pulse  is  sometimes  divided 
into  five  equal  parts ;  in  which  case  we  count 
to  6,  letting  the  6  fall  with  extra  accent  on  the 
next  pulse,  thus ;" 
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1-2-3-4-5- 1  6 1 1-2-3-4-5- 1  6 


Down    I      Left      |     Right     |      Up. 

Note  357. — After  the  class  imitate  the  exercise  the 
teacher  says : 

§  1356.  Tr.  "Into  how  many  parts  did  you 
divide  the  first  and  third  pulses?  "  Cl.  "  Into 
five  parts." 

§  1357.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
five  equal  parts,  such  parts  are  called  Quinto- 
lets.  What  are  they  called  ?  "  Cl.  "  Quinto- 
lets." 

§1358.  Tr.  "What  are  Quintolets ? "  Cl. 
"  A  pulse  divided  into  five  equal  parts." 

§  1359.  Tr.  "  Beat  and  count  Quintolets, 
Quadrulets,  Triplets,  Doublets,  and  return  to 
Quintolets  (they  recite  as  follows :) 


1-2-3-4-5- 1  6 1  1-2-3-4-5- 1  6 


Down  Left  Right  Up 


1—2—3—4—  I  5 1 1—2—3—4—  I  5 


Down    I      Left  Right  Up. 


Down  Left  Right  Up.      | 

II 


1 2 I  3 I  1 2 


Down  Left  Right  Up. 


1—2—3 1  4 1 1—2 — 3- 


Down    !       Left  Right    |       Up. 


II 


1—2—3—4—  I  5 1 1—2—3—4 


Down    |      Left  Right  Up. 


1-2-3-4-5-  I  6 I  1-2-3-4-5- 1  6 


Pown  Left  Right  Up 
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Note  358.— If  the  teacher  desires,  Sextolets,  Septo 
lets,  and  Octolets  may  be  added,  each  introduced  in 
the  same  way. 

§  1360.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  page  106,  No.  261. 
Is  the  first  pulse  single,  or  divided  ? "  Cl. 
11  Single." 

§  1361.  Tr.  "  Is  the  second  pulse  single,  or 
divided?"     Cl.  "  Divided." 

§1362.  Tr.  "How  is  it  divided?"  Cl. 
11  Into  doublets." 

Note  359.— The  teacher  should  go  through  to  the 
end  of  the  exercise.  He  can  make  the  questions  move 
along  rapidly  by  making  them  brief,  thus : 

§  1363  Tr.  "First  pulse  in  next  measure?" 
Cl.  "Single." 

§  1364.  Tr.  "  Second  pulse?  "  Cl.  "  Doub- 
lets." 

§'l365.  Tr.  "First?"     Cl.  "Doublets." 

§1366.  Tr.  "Second?"  Cl.  "Single." 
(etc.  to  the  end.) 

Note  360.— Call  attention  to  the  rit.  in  the  last  three 
measures  of  No.  261,  and  teach  the  class  that  the  first 
tone  of  the  rit.  should  not  be  slower  than  a  tempo, 
(i.  e.y  the  general  movement  of  the  piece) ;  the  second 
tone  should  be  slower  than  the  first ;  the  third  slower 
than  the  second,  and  so  on  slower  and  slower  until 
the  last  tone,  which  is  prolonged  almost  as  if  marked 
with  a  hold  (^). 

Remark  11. — The  term  A  tempo  is  defined  as  in  equal 
time,  but  it  has  come  to  mean  the  general  movement 
of  a  composition.  Whenever  the  composer  wishes 
the  time  to  be  slackened  or  to  become  gradually  shiver, 
he  marks  the  passage  rit,  which  is  the  abbreviation 
of  Ritardando,  meaning  slower  and  slower.    The  general 
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movement  is  restored  by  the  term  A  tempo.  If  the 
composer  wishes  the  movement  quickened,  he  marks 
the  passage  Accel.,  which  is  the  abbreviation  of  Accel- 
lerando,  meaning  faster  and  faster.  Again  the  general 
movement  of  the  piece  is  restored  by  the  term  A 
tempo.  Practice  all  exercises  which  involve  rit.,  acceL 
and  a  tempo. 

Note  361. — No.  263  should  now  be  studied  in  the 
same  way  No.  261  was  studied,  thus : 

§  1367.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  pulse  single  or 
divided ?"    Cl.  "Single." 

§1368.  Tr.  "Second  pulse?"  Cl.  "Trip- 
lets." Tr.  "Third  and  fourth  each?"  Cl. 
"Doublets."  Tr.  "First?"  Cl.  "Single." 
Tr.  "Second?"  Cl.  "Triplets."  (etc.  to  the 
end.) 

Unequal  Doublets. 

Note  362.— The  teacher  writes  an  exercise  on  the 
board,  thus : 


j         n  -  js — |: 


and  proceeds  as  follows : 

§  1369.  Tr.  "  All  sing  this  exercise."  (They 
sing.) 

§  1370.  Tr.  "  Is  the  first  pulse  single,  or 
divided?"     Cl.  "Single." 

§  1371.  Tr.  "  Is  the  second  pulse  single,  or 
divided?"     Cl.  "Divided." 

§1372.  Tr.  "How  is  it  divided?"  Cl. 
"Into  Doublets." 

§  1873.  Tr.  "  Are  these  doublets  equal,  or 
unequal?"     Cl.  " Unequal" 
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§  1374.  Tr.  "  When  a  pulse  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts,  such  parts  are  called  un- 
equal  DOUBLETS." 

§  1375.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  page  106,  look  at  No. 
262.  Is  the  first  pulse  single,  or  divided  ?  " 
Cl.  "  Single." 

§1376.  Tr.  "Second  pulse?"  Cl.  "Trip- 
lets." 

§  1377.  Tr.  "  Third  and  fourth  pulses 
each?  "  Cl.  "  Unequal  doublets."  (etc.  to  the 
end.) 

§  1378.  Tr.  "Read  exercise  No.  263,  pulse 
after  pulse,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." 
(They  begin  thus  :  "  Single,  triplets,  doublets, 
doublets,  single,  triplets,  doublets,  single,"  etc., 
continuing  to  the  end.) 

Absolute  and  Relative  Pitch. 

Remark  12.— Absolute  Pitch  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  unalterable  highness  or  lowness  of  tones. 
Each  tone  has  a  fixed  pitch  which  is  the  result  of  a 
certain  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  length  of 
time.  Thus,  according  to  American  standard  pitch 
435  vibrations  in  a  second,  result  in  the  tone  A,  first 
above  middle  C.  Tones  with  reference  to  absolute  pitch 
are  named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Relative  Pitch  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  rela- 
tionship which  tones  bear  to  their  Tonic.  With  ref- 
erence to  relative  pitch,  tones  are  named  Do  Re  Mi  Fa 
Sol  La  Ti,  major,  La  Ti  Do  Re  Mi  Fa  Sil,  minor,  and 
One  Two  Three  Four  Five  Six  Seven  Eight. 

Note  363. — The  teacher  should  explain  that  the 
accent  mark  (>-)  is  used  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  accent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
necessity  of  giving  extra  accent  to  certain  tones. 
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Note  364.— In  introducing  the 

Rules  for  Taking  Breath 

(See  \l  140  to  144  inclusive,  page  31),  an  excellent  way 
to  impress  them  on  the  memory  is  as  follows : 

As  the  teacher  speaks  the  words  " two  positive"  in 
$  140,  he  should  lift  his  left  hand  with  the  first  and 
second  fingers  open  and  spread  apart,  and  as  he 
speaks  the  words  "  two  negative"  he  should  withdraw 
his  left  hand  and  lift  his  right  hand  with  the  first 
and  second  fingers  open  ;  as  he  gives  the  first  positive 
rule  he  lifts  his  left  hand  with  the  first  finger  open^  and 
says,  "  The  first  positive  rule,  we  may  do  something," 
and  gives  the  rule.  As  he  gives  the  second  positive 
rule,  he  shuts  his  first  finger  and  opens  his  second 
finger,  and  says,  "  The  second  positive  rule,"  and  gives 
the  rule.  As  he  gives  the  first  negative  rule  he  lifts 
his  right  hand  with  the  first  finger  open  and  says, 
"  The  first  negative  rule,  we  may  not  do  something,"  and 
gives  the  rule  ;  as  he  gives  the  second  negative  rule  he 
shuts  the  first  finger  and  opens  the  second  finger  and 
says,  "  The  second  negative  rule,"  and  gives  the  rule. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  to  repeat  these  rules 
frequently  as  they  proceed  with  the  following  les- 
sons. The  finger  illustrations  will  help  to  recall  the 
different  rules  to  mind,  e.  g.  the  first  finger  of  the 
left  hand  will  recall  the  first  positive  rule ;  the  sec- 
ond finger  will  recall  the  second  rule,  and  so  on  with 
the  right  hand  and  the  negative  rules. 

The  Round. 

Note  365. — At  No.  52,  page  16,  explain  that  the 
Round  is  a  short  vocal  composition  so  constructed 
that  its  several  numbered  parts  may  be  sung  in  har- 
mony.   It  is  performed  as  follows  : 

One  division  of  the  class  begins  alone ;  the  second 
division  begins  at  the  beginning  when  the  first  divi- 
sion has  reached  the  figure  2 ;  the  third  division  be- 
gins when  the  second  reaches  the  figure  2,  etc.    Each 
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division  should  continue  to  repeat  the  round  until 
signaled  by  the  teacher  to  stop. 

This  form  of  composition  is  technically  called  a 
Canon  in  the  Unison. 

The  Metronome. 

Remark  13.— From  this  time  onward  all  exercises 
the  exact  speed  of  which  is  important,  will  have  that 
speed  indicated  by  Metronome  Marks. 

The  Metronome  is  an  instrument  which  was  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  exact  movement 
of  any  piece  of  music.  It  consists  of  a  pendulum  to 
which  is  attached  a  movable  weight,  and  which  is 
made  to  vibrate  by  machinery  resembling  that  of  a 
cylinder  escapement  watch.  Behind  the  pendulum 
is  fixed  a  column  of  figures  from  40  upward,  and 
when  the  weight  on  the  pendulum  is  placed  at  any 
of  these  figures,  they  indicate  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions to  the  minute;  thus  J  =  60  means  that  the 
weight  being  placed  at  60,  there  will  be  60  distinct 
ticks  or  vibrations  in  a  minute,  each  tick  or  vibration 
indicating  the  time  of  a  quarter  note.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  teachers  procure  a  pocket  metronome, 
which  is  more  accurate  than  machine  metronomes 
and  only  costs  fifty  cents.  For  sale  by  the  publishers 
of  this  work. 

Preparing  Lessons. 

Remark  14. — All  blackboard  exercises  should  be 
written  plainly,  with  the  notes  far  enough  apart,  and 
large  enough  to  be  easily  read  from  the  most  distant 
point  in  the  room.  In  preparing  a  lesson  the  teacher 
should  go  to  the  class-room,  write  an  exercise  on  the 
board,  and  examine  it  from  the  farthest  seat.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  exercise  will  be  too  plainly 
written,  or  too  large.  Inexperienced  teachers  usually 
write  their  exercises  so  small  that  those  who  sit  on 
the  rear  seats  cannot  read  them.     An  excellent  plan, 
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in  preparing  lessons,  is  for  two  friends  to  work  to- 
gether, one  to  listen  from  the  most  distant  seats,  while 
the  other  explains  a  point,  and  then  change,  each 
suggesting  to  the  other  in  turn. 

Da  Capo. 
(Supplementary  to  §  613,  page  88.) 

Note  366. — Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  close 
is  put  where  the  word  "  Fine  "  occurs,  though  it  he 
in  the  middle  of  the  music  as  printed ;  only  a  double 
bar  being  put  at  the  apparent  end  of  the  piece,  where 
the  D.  C.  stands.    (Observe  No.  159,  page  57. 

Male  and  Female  Voices. 

(Supplementary  to  Note  86,  page  51,  and  following.) 
Note  367.— If  the  teacher  be  a  woman,  she  should 
select  a  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  X,  and, 
having  drilled  him  previously,  let  him  sing  the  low 
tones  for  her,  while  she  commences  the  lesson  with 
i  302,  and  makes  such  changes  thereafter  as  will  cor- 
respond with  the  beginning  of  the  lesson, somewhat 
as  follows : 

§  1379.  Tr.  "  Gentlemen  remain  silent  (She 

requests  Mr.  X.  to  sing  Do,  pitch  C,  second 

space  of  the  Bass  staff,  and  says  :) 

^  §  1380.  Tr.  "  Ladies  sing  that  tone."  (They 

sing  a  tone  just  an  octave  too  high,  of  course.) 

§  1381.  Tr.  "You  did  not  sing  the  tone  Mr. 
X.  sang.  I  will  ask  him  to  repeat  it  and  you 
may  try  again,  (etc.,  etc.,  as  given  on  page  52, 
§  305,  and  following.) 

Phrasing. 

Remark  15.— Phrasing  is  denned  by  Webster  as 
11  The  act  or  method  of  grouping  the  notes  so  as  to 
form  distinct  musical  phrases."    But  this  definition 
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is  incomplete.  Phrasing,  in  its  broadest  sense,  covers 
everything  necessary  to  the  correct  expression  of  a 
musical  thought,  either  in  the  writing,  or  the  render- 
ing, of  a  musical  composition. 

Note  368. — The  foundation  principle  of  Phrasing, 
from  the  vocal  view-point  lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that 
in  singing  a  low  tone  less  effort  is  necessary  than  in 
singing  a  high  tone.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  in  progressing  from  a  low  tone  which  requires 
less  effort,  to  a  high  tone  which  requires  greater  ef- 
fort, we  must  increase  our  power,  and  vice  versa.  We 
thus  establish  two  general  rules,  viz : 

§  1382.  Tr.  "  Ascending  passages  should  be 
sung  with  increasing  power. " 

§1383.  Tr.  u  Descending  passages  should  be 
sung  with  decreasing  power." 

Note  369. — The  exceptions  to  these  fundamental 
rules  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  necessary  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  structure  and  aim  of  the  composition 
which  may  be  under  consideration. 

The  Structure  of  a  Composition. 

The  Period. 

Note  370. — Expressing  thought  in  music  may  be 
compared  to  the  expression  of  thought  in  language. 
In  writing  an  article  for  the  press,  for  example,  when 
we  have  used  words  enough  to  make  complete  sense, 
we  call  such  grouping  of  words  a  Sentence.  So,  in 
writing  music,  as  soon  as  we  have  expressed  com- 
plete sense  we  call  such  portion  of  our  work  a  Period. 

The  Section. 

Note  371.— As  the  Sentence  is  divided  into  clauses, 
so  our  Period  is  divided  into  Sections.  A  section  is 
usuallv  one  half  of  a  Period. 
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The  Phrase. 

Note  372. — As  the  clauses  of  a  Sentence  are  divided 
into  smaller  portions  by  commas,  so  our  Sections  are 
divided  into  smaller  portions  called  Phrases. 

The   Germ. 

Note  373.  The  smallest  divisions  of  a  Sentence 
consist  of  words  and  syllables,  so  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  a  Phrase  is  a  Germ. 

Note  374. — A  musical  Germ  consists  of  two  or  more 
tones,  thus,  for  example : 

The  Germ. 


gl=i 


S 


The  Passage.* 

These  two  tones  alone  seem  to  have  no  meaning 
whatever,  but  if  we  repeat  them,  thus  : 

The  Germ  repeated. 


i 


9 


they  begin  to  awaken  an  interest,  and  if  we  repeat 
them  at  a  lower  pitch,  thus : 

The  Passage. 


i 


or  at  a  higher  pitch,  thus : 

The  Passage. 


I 


•  *A  passage  is  a  portion  of  a  phrase  which  begins  satisfactorily 
and  ends  unsatisfactorily,  or  vice  versa. 
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they  form  a,  passage,  which  excites  expectation  in  the 
mind  of  the  listener,  and  so  leads  on  to  the  phrase, 
thus : 

The  Phrase. 


|ll§ 


2^ 


■s>- 


or  thus : 


The  Phrase 


I 


S&E2 


J^EEfg 


Note  375. — A  Phrase  is  that  part  of  musical  com- 
position which  expresses  sense,  but  not  complete 
sense. 

Expansion. 

Note  376. — A  germ  may  not  only  be  repeated  at  the 
same  pitch,  or  at  a  higher,  or  a  lower  pitch,  but  it  may 
be  Expanded,  i.e.,  made  up  of  larger  intervals,  thus : 

Germ.  Expanded. 


feEE^EEg=^_CZj=^=a 


f 


Contraction. 
Note  377. — A  germ  may  also  be  Contracted,  thus 


$ 


Original 
Germ. 


Contracted. 


w 


?=:z3£=2±*=jt 


Augmentation. 

Note  378. — A  germ  may  be  Augmented,  i.  e.,  made  to 
occupy  twice  as  much  time,  thus : 

The  Germ  Augmented. 


P 


t=: 


P 


Sir 


W 
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Diminution. 

Note  379. — A  germ  may  be  Diminished,  i.  e.,  made 
of  notes  one  half  as  long  as  those  of  the  original,  thus : 

The  Germ  Diminished. 


pus 


t=t 


Note  380. — Two  of  these  treatments  may  be  com- 
bined, for  example,  we  may  expand  and  diminish  the 
germ  at  the  same  time,  thus  : 

The  Germ  Expanded  and  Diminished. 


P 


3=^3 


i 


Note  381. — The  germ  may  be  Contracted  and  Di- 
minished at  the  same  time,  thus  : 

The  Germ  Contracted  and  Diminished. 


m 


&=t 


i^m 


Note  382.— The  germ  may  be  Expanded  and  Aug- 
mented, thus: 

The  Germ  Expanded  and  Augmented. 

&=5= 


m= 


3E:^EE3: 


Note  383. — The  germ  may  be  contracted  and  aug- 
mented, thus : 

The  Germ  Contracted  and  Augmented. 


1 


^2= 


33E£ 


4= 


^ 


Note  384. — One  of  the  members  of  a  germ  may  be 
divided  equally,  thus : 
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A  member  of  the  Germ  divided 
equally. 


fm 


m 


Note  385. — One  of  the  members  of  a  germ  may  be 
divided  unequally,  thus : 

A  member  of  the  Germ  divided 
unequally. 


f$^£ 


T 


=t=* 


Thesis. 


Note  386. — A  passage  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
excite  expectation  and  so  become  Thesis,  or  the  ques- 
tion asked,  thus : 

Thesis. 


Antithesis. 

Note  3C7. — The  above  requires  an  answering  pas- 
sage which  is  called  Antithesis,  or  the  question  an- 
swered, thus : 

Antithesis. 


m 


Note  388.— The  question  may  be  extented  so  as  to 
require  the  whole  Phrase,  thus : 


The  whole  Phrase  as  Thesis. 


Mozart. 


Note    389.  —  The    above    requires    an    answering 
Phrase,  thus : 
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Antithetical  Phrase. 


^^^-fj~~*^   J=*^mJ   j'  1 


Tone-chain. 

Note  390.— A  well  defined  melody  may  be  called  a 

Tone-chain. 

Ascending  Tone-chain. 

Note  391. — Passages  or  Phrases  which  progress 
from  low  to  high,  are  called  Ascendsng  Tone-chains, 
thus : 

Ascending  Tone-Chain. 


$m^m 


ff=^S= 


*=ft 


■& — I 


According  to  our  first  general   rule,  this   passage 
should  take  the  crescendo. 

Descending  Tone-chains. 

Note  392. — Passages  or  phrases  which  progress  from 
high  to  low  are  called  Descending  Tone-chains,  thus  : 

Descending  Tone-Chain. 

-J »- 


*JEE==±-±-^ 


t=s 


According  to  our  general  rule,  this  should  take  the 
diminuendo. 

Vague  Tone-chains. 

Note  393. — Tone-chains  which  ascend  and  descend 
irregularly  are  called  Vague  Tone-chains,  thus : 

Vague  Tone-Chain. 


i 


g-j  j  j  j  j-%j=j=j=^  j  j  j  J  j. 
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Note  394. — A  vague  Tone-chain  may,  however,  be- 
long to  an  ascending  series,  thus  : 

Vague  Tone-Chain,  ascending. 


^EEtEt^^^m 


and  so  take  the  crescendo. 

Note  395. — A  vague  Tone-chain  may  belong  to  a 
descending  series,  thus : 

Vague  Tone-Chain,  descending. 


fe 


f=r=f: 


£ 


:s£ 


and  bo  require  the  diminuendo. 


The  Phrase-mark. 

Note  396.— In  the  following  example,  the  phrase 
should  receive  the  crescendo,  for  although  it  is  a  vague 
Tone-chain,  it  progresses  from  low  to  high,  and  there 
is  no  intimation  from  the  author  to  the  contrary.  It 
should  be  sung  with  one  breath,  as  indicated  by  the 
curved  line  which  is  called  a  Phrase-mark. 


Ah 


Note  397. — The  following  phrase,  though  vague,  is 
so  decidedly  an  ascending  one  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  its  requiring  the  crescendo. 
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NoTE  398.— So  the  answering  phrase,  as  decidedly 
requires  the  diminuendo,  for  a  similar  reason,  thus : 


g^p^l^B^ 


Ah. 


NoTE  399  —The  two  following  phrases  are  both  As- 
cendhf-  but,  as  the  author  has  indicated  that  they 
should°each  be  sung  with  the  Swell,  the  general  rules 
must  yield  to  the  arbitrary  marking,  thus  : 


Note  400— This  leads  us  to  another  general  rule,  viz : 

8  1384  Tb  "All  well  defined  phrases  should, 
as  a  general'  thing,  begin  softly,  increase  de- 
crease, and  end  softly,  unless  the  author  has 
for  special  reasons  marked  them  otherwise,  in 
which  case  all  rules  that  conflict  must  be  set 
aside  for  the  time  being ;  an  author  is  sup- 
posed to  know  best  how  his  composition 
should  be  performed." 

8  1385  Tr.  "  A  long,  slow  tone,  unless  it 
belongs  to  an  ascending,  or  a  descending 
phrase,  should  take  the  swell." 

§  1386  Tr  "All  dissonances  and  suspended 
tones  should  be  forcibly  struck  and  their  reso- 
lutions clearly  marked." 

Note  401.— Thus  far  we  have  considered  this  sub- 
ject with  direct  regard  to  solo,  or  one  voice  work. 
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Our  teachers  throughout  the  country  are  more  gener- 
ally connected  with  four-voice  work,  or  chorus  sing- 
ing, and  will  naturally  ask  "  How  can  I  adapt  this  in- 
struction to  my  choir  or  chorus  practice  ?  "  The  re- 
ply is :  In  most  four-part  compositions  which  are 
written  by  musical  scholars  there  will  be  an  artistic 
portent,  so  to  say,  in  the  chief  melody,  which  may  be 
treated  according  to  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
leader  must  study  the  composition  beforehand  and 
determine  exactly  how  the  musical  thought  maybe 
best  brought  out.  He  will  arrive  at  his  decision  by 
studying  the  melody — keeping  in  mind  that  the  other 
parts  are  intended  as  aids  in  the  expression  of  the 
thought  contained  in  the  melody,  i.  e.,  if  the  melody 
requires  a  cres.  all  parts  must  unite  in  such  cres.,  etc., 
etc.,  whether  they  ascend  and  descend  with  the 
melody  or  not. 

Note  402. — No.  138,  page  49,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  all  parts  should  unite  with  the  melody 
(which  is  in  the  soprano  in  this  case),  to  produce  the 
required  effect. 

Note  403.— Every  instant  of  a  crescendo  should  be 
louder  than  the  preceding  instant,  in  other  words, 
every  tone  should  end  louder  than  it  begins,  instead 
of  making  a  crescendo  by  jumps,  so  to  say,  that  is: 
holding  a  tone  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  same 
power,  and  then  beginning  the  next  tone  louder  and 
sustaining  it  with  one  degree  of  power,  etc.,  which  can- 
not be  called  a  crescendo.  Pure  crescendo  is  a  growth, 
it  e.,  a  gradual  but  continued  increase.  So  also  is  di- 
minuendo a  gradual  but  continual  decrease. 

Note  404. — The  teacher  wTill  meet  with  numerous 
instances  where  the  melody  will  be  transferred  to 
some  other  part,  but  the  expression  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  melody,  and  other  parts  must  be  willing 
to  be  subservient  to  the  part  which  carries  the  melody 
for  the  time  being. 
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Note  405.— Many  compositions  are  not  intended  to 
be  rendered  with  reference  to  light  and  shade.  Pieces 
like  Coronation  ("All  hail  the  power,")  cannot  be 
made  more  expressive  by  singing  some  tones  loud 
and  others  soft;  neither  can  the  phrases  be  made 
with  the  crescendo  or  diminuendo ;  the  firm  on-march- 
ing of  the  rhythm  is  mostly  relied  upon  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  words. 

Note  406.— Again,  some  music  will  require  the 
study  of  the  complete  harmonic  effects ;  its  inter- 
weaving harmonies,  its  sequences,  its  interesting 
progressions,  its  smooth  modulations,  must  all  be 
regarded.  Each  important  element  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  all  should  be  so  brought  out  as  to  produce 
a  symmetrical  and  artistic  whole 

Note  407. — Other  important  factors  enter  into  the 
perfect  rendering  of  a  vocal  composition,  viz  :  proper 
breathing,  the  correct  " placing"  of  the  voice,  the 
best  quality  of  tone  to  express  the  required  emotion, 
neat  enunciation  (utterance  of  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds),  effective  articulation  (joining  of  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds),  self-control,  mental  grasp  of  the 
idea  to  be  brought  out,  etc.,  etc. 

Note  408. — To  discuss  all  these  points  would  far 
transcend  the  limit  set  for  the  present  volume,  but 
the  writer  cannot  drop  this  subject  without  a  few 
hints  concerning  the  production  of  the  articulate 
sounds  of  our  language,  and  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  breathing,  the  com- 
bination of  sounds  such  as  those  of  the  double  vowels, 
double  consonants,  etc. 

Position. 

Note  409. — The  best  position  for  singing  is  the 
standing  posture,  but  as  it  would  be  tiresome  to 
stand  throughout  a  long  lesson,  the  next  best  posi- 
tion, sitting,  may  be  taken.    The  class,    however, 
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should  frequently  be  requested  to  stand  during  the 
practice  of  an  exercise.  Whether  sitting  or  standing, 
let  the  body  be  erect,  the  chest  well  forward,  and  the 
chin  slightly  elevated.  While  explanations  are  be- 
ing given,  or  while  the  teacher  is  lecturing,  pupils 
may  rest  against  the  backs  of  the  seats,  but  when 
engaged  in  singing  they  should  invariably  straighten 
up,  put  their  feet  back  under  the  chair,  or  seat  (noise- 
lessly, of  course),  so  as  to  assist  in  retaining  an  erect 
position  of  the  body. 

Breathing. 

Note  410. — The  following  exercises  are  recommend- 
ed. First :  Stand  on  both  feet  with  the  weight  of  the 
body  a  little  more  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  than  on  the 
heels,  let  the  arms  hang  limp  by  the  side,  (imagine 
them  attached  to  the  shoulders  by  a  leather  string), 
chest  well  forward. 

Note  411. — Second :  Close  the  lips  and  inhale  a  deep 
breath ;  after  the  lungs  are  inflated  ask  yourself  the 
question,  mentally,  "  Can  I  force  another  atom  of  air 
into  my  lungs,"  do  so  if  possible. 

Note  412. — Third :  Open  the  mouth  and  let  the 
breath  flow  out  slowly,  holding  it  back  with  an  aspir- 
ate (whispered  "  h  "  as  in  "  ha  "),  until  the  lungs  are 
empty.  This  we  will  call  Defusive  breathing.  Prac- 
tice three  times  deliberately. 

Note  413.— Fourth  :  Position  as  given  at  Note  410, 
close  the  lips  and  inhale  a  deep  breath,  ask  yourself 
the  mental  question  (Note  411)  ; 

Note  414. — Fifth  :  Open  the  mouth  and  throat  and 
allow  the  breath  to  pass  out  without  restraint,  but 
also  without  effort  to  expel  it.  Simply  let  the  lungs 
collapse ;  in  other  words  "  let  go."  This  we  will  call 
Expulsive  breathing.  Practice  three  time  deliber- 
ately. 
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Note  415.— Sixth:  Position  as  given  at  Note  410, 
close  the  lips  and  inhale  deeply,  ask  yourself  the 
mental  question  (Note  411) ; 

Note  416.— Seventh :  Open  the  mouth  and  expel  the 
breath  with  greath  effort,  empty  the  lungs  in  a  half- 
second.  This  we  will  call  Explosive  breathing. 
Practice  three  times  deliberately. 

Note  417. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  practicing 
these  exercises  we  are  educating  the  muscles  which 
are  brought  so  prominently  into  action  in  controlling 
the  breath.  The  Defusive  gives  exercise  to  the 
muscles  which  hold  back  the  breath.  In  the  Expul- 
sive we  learn  to  let  go.  In  the  Explosive  we  bring 
into  action  the  muscles  which  push  the  breath  for- 
ward. 

Note  418.  —  These  exercises  are  most  beneficial 
if  practiced  in  the  morning  immediately  upon 
rising.  The  chest  and  abodomen  are  then  untram- 
meled  and  consequently  the  muscles  will  have  free 
play. 

Note  419.— Eigth  :  Position  (Note  410),  deep  breath, 
sing  with  syllable  "  Ta"  (pitch  about  D),  and  sustain 
the  tone  eight  seconds.  The  teacher  may  hold  his 
watch,  or  count  two  quadruple  measures,  giving  one 
second  to  each  pulse  (Met.  60).  At  the  end  of  the 
first  measure  he  speaks  the  word  "four"  distinctly 
and  on  the  last  pulse  of  the  second  measure  he  says 
"stop." 

Note  420. — Ninth  :  Same  again  and  sustain  the  tone 
twelve  seconds  (three  quadruple  measures).  On  the 
fourth  pulses  of  the  measures  say  distinctly  "  four," 
"eight,"  "stop." 

Note  421. — Tenth :  Same  again  and  sustain  the  tone 
sixteen  seconds  (four  measures).  On  the  fourth  pulses 
say  "four,"  "eight,"  " twelve,"  "stop." 

-   Note  422. — Eleventh  :  Same  again  and  sustain  the 
tone  twenty  seconds  (five  measures).    Announce  the 
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fourth  pulses  by  saying  distinctly  "  four,"  "eight," 
"twelve,"  " sixteen,"  "stop." 

Note  428.— Twelfth :  Same  again  and  sustain  the 
tone  twenty-four  seconds  (six  measures).  Announce 
the  fourth  pulses  by  saying  "  four,"  "eight,"  "twelve," 
"sixteen,"  "  twenty,"  "stop." 

Note  424.— Ladies  should,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  sus- 
tain a  good  pure  tone  twenty-eight  or  thirty  seconds, 
and  gentlemen  should,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  sustain 
a  good  tone  forty  seconds. 

Note  425. — Pupils  may  determine,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  whether  the  breath  is  all  being  converted 
into  tone  by  holding  the  back  of  the  hand  within 
four  inches  of  the  lips  while  sustaining  the  tone.  If 
any  warmth  is  felt,  some  of  the  breath  is  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  out  without  being  converted  into  tone ; 
in  other  words  the  tone  is  too  breathy,  not  pure. 

Note  426. — Another  way  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  tone  is  too  "  breathy  "  is  to  stand  before  a  mirror, 
and  hold  a  lighted  candle  within  three  inches  of  the 
lips,  and  sing  a  steady  tone.  If  the  blaze  flares,  the 
breath  is  not  well  "  husbanded,"  and  the  singer 
should  obtain  a  firmer  mental  grasp  on  the  muscles. 

Note  427.— An  excellent  exercise  for  educating  and 
developing  the  muscles  which  control  the  lungs  is  as 
follows : 

Note  428.— Stand  erect  (Note  410),  with  hands  be- 
hind you  ;  put  the  backs  of  the  hands  together,  inter- 
lock the  fingers  and  turn  them  upward  and  over 
toward  the  body ;  keep  turning  the  hands  at  the 
wrists  until  the  elbows  are  thoroughly  straighened ; 
this  will  pull  the  shoulders  back,  and  draw  the  lungs 
open,  so  to  say.  Keep  the  head  well  back  and  the 
chin  slightly  elevated.  Take  a  deep  breath  as  ex- 
plained at  Note  411.  Children  and  young  people  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  practicing  this  exercise.     Some 
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adults  who  are  broad  between  the  shoulders  may, 
perhaps,  find  it  too  difficult. 

Vowel  Sounds. 

Note  429. — By  giving  particular  attention  to  cer- 
tain six  of  our  vowel  sounds  we  develop  not  only 
these  six,  but  at  the  same  time  gain  control  of  the 
muscles  which  are  brought  into  action  in  the  forma- 
tion of  all  the  sounds  of  our  language,  whether 
vowels  or  consonants. 

Note  430. — The  six  most  prominent  vowel  sounds 
in  our  language  are  e,  a,  ii,  a,  6  and  oo.  The  following 
rules  for  the  proper  production  of  these  six  sounds 
will  be  found  practicable  : 

Note  431. — First,  e  (as  in  meet) :  In  producing  this 
sound  the  mouth  should  be  opened  just  enough  to 
admit  the  end  of  the  fourth  finger  between  the  teeth. 
Its  shut  position  prevents  the  forming  of  a  voice- 
chamber  in  the  mouth,  and  renders  necessary  the 
protruding  of  the  lips,  which  thus  rounds  the  edges 
of  the  tone,  so  to  say,  and  thereby  takes  away  the 
sharp  buzzing  sound  which  is  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  this  vowel  unless  so  modified.  Short  i  and 
short  y  are  so  closely  related  to  long  e  that  they  must 
be  treated  similarly. 

Note  432.—  Second,  a  (as  in  lay) :  Long  a  is  a  double 
vowel,  the  radical  sound  of  which  requires  that  the 
mouth  should  be  open  sufficiently  to  insert  the  end 
of  the  thumb  between  the  teeth.  As  this  sound 
vanishes  in  long  e  the  lips  have  much  to  do  with  its 
purity.  Even  in  giving  the  radical  sound  the  mouth 
is  too  much  closed  to  admit  of  a  full  resonant  tone, 
and  so  must  have  the  aid  of  the  lips.  These  should 
be  slightly  protruded,  and  as  the  sound  vanishes, 
should  assume  the  form  for  long  e  (see  Note  431). 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  vanish  and  cessation  of  tone 
should  be  nearly  simultaneous. 
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Note  433.— Third,  a  (as  in  ah) :  This  is  a  single 
vowel,  i  e.,  has  no  vanish.  The  mouth  should  be 
opened  sufficiently  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  first  and 
second  fingers  between  the  teeth.  The  lips  should 
remain  passive,  neither  protruded  nor  drawn  back. 

Note  434.— Fourth,  a,  (as  in  awl) :  This  is  also  a, 
single  vowel.  The  mouth  should  assume  about  the 
same  position  as  for  a  (see  Note  433),  perhaps  a  little 
wider  open ;  the  cheeks  slightly  compressed,  the  lips 
thrown  forward  and  the  aperture  rounded,  but  kept 
as  large  as  possible. 

Note  435. — Fifth,  6  (as  in  go) :  This  is  a  double 
vowel.  The  radical  sound  is  produced  with  the  teeth 
separated  nearly  as  much  as  for  a  (see  Note  434). 
The  cheeks  should  be  slightly  more  compressed,  the 
lips  still  more  protruded  and  drawn  together  to  form 
a  smaller  aperture.  It  vanishes  into  long  double  oo, 
which  is  described  in  the  following : 

Note  436.— Sixth,  oo  (as  in  boot) :  This  is  a  single 
vowel,  and  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  long 
6,  of  which  it  forms  the  vanish.  The  cheeks  are 
more  compressed  than  for  6,  the  teeth  are  brought 
nearer  together  (to  about  the  width  of  the  end  of  the 
thumb),  and  the  lips  are  more  tightly  puckered. 
While  this  is  a  smothered  tone,  so  to  say,  it  is  much 
used  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 

Note  437. — The  study  of  these  six  vowel  sounds 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  production  of  all  the  other 
vowel  sounds,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  combin- 
ing some  of  these,  thus,  i  is  a  union  of  a  and  e  ;  oy  and 
oi  (as  in  boy,  boil),  are  formed  by  uniting  a  and  e,  etc. 

HOW   TO   TEACH   THE    PROPER     POSITION    OF     THE 
LIPS  IN  SINGING  LONG  e,  SHORT  1  AND  SHORT  y. 

Note  438.  —  Call  attention  to  page  161  by  questions 
which  will  lead  them  to  observe  the  different  move- 
ments.    Practice  by  syllables  first,  then  with  wTords, 
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the  pupils  beating,  of  course.  After  singing  several 
times  through,  and  the  piece  has  become  quite  famil- 
iar, draw  the  attention  of  the  singers  to  the  vowel  e 
somewhat  as  follows : 

§  1387.  Tr.  "  In  which  word  do  you  find 
the  first  long  8?"     Cl.  "  In  the  first  word." 

§  1388.  Tr.  "All  parts  sing  that  word  and 
prolong  the  e  until  I  withdraw  my  hand." 
(They  sing.) 

Note  439. — While  they  sing  the  teacher  holds  his . 
open  hand  high,  with  the  palm   towards  the  class, 
when  he  wishes  them  to  cease  the  tone  he  suddenly 
withdraws  his  hand. 

§  1389.  Tr.  u  Sing  the  word  again,  being  par- 
ticular to  make  the  e  distinct."     (They  sing.) 

Note  440. — The  thin,  ready  quality  which  is  natural 
to  this  vowel  will  thus  be  made  prominent. 

§  1390.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  same  chord  again, 
with  the  words  '  even  me\  being  careful  to  give 
a  pure  long  e."     (They  sing.) 

§  1391.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  same  chord  again  to 
the  syllable  moo."     (They  sing.) 

§  1392.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  same  again  and 
change  the  do  into  ee,  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  lips,  when  I  close  my  hand, 
sustain  the  long  e  until  I  withdraw  my 
hand."     (They  sing.) 

Note  441. — The  teacher  holds  his  hand  open  about 
three  seconds  and  then  closes  it  with  the  middle 
finger  resting  on  the  thumb,  when  the  effect  will  be 

moo ee.     After  they  have  held  the  last  sound 

three  or  four  seconds  the  teacher  withdraws  his  hand 
and  the  tone  ceases. 
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§  1393.  Tr.  "  Spell  and  pronounce  the  word 

L  me'  thus:  Moo ee me;  be  careful 

not  to  change  the  position  of  the  lips  in  going 
from  60  to  ee."     (They  sing.) 

§  1394.  Tr.  "  Sing  the  words  '  even  mej  be- 
ginning with  mob,  thus  :  " 

Note  442. — The  teacher  sings  moo e ven 

me and  the  class  imitate. 

§  1395.  Tr.  "  Now  sing  the  word  me,  with 
the  lips  drawn  back,  being  particular  to  make 
the  e  prominent,  as  you  did  awhile  ago." 
(They  sing.) 

Note  443. — The  effect  will  be  so  thin,  disagreeable 
and  even  ludicrous  that  usually  a  spontaneous  laugh 
will  follow. 

§  1396.  Tr.  "The  tone  at  which  you  laugh 
is  no  worse  than  the  one  you  sung  when  we  first 
begun  this  drill,  but  now  that  your  attention 
has  been  called  to  it,  you  see  how  disagreeably 
thin  and  buzzing  the  vowel  e  is  unless  it  is  modi- 
fied by  the  lips.  This  is  the  case  with  all  voices 
until  they  have  passed  under  the  hand  of  the 
master.  Moreover,  wThen  I  tell  you  that  long 
e  is  the  -most  frequently  used  vowel  in  our 
language,  and  that  short  y  and  short  1  are 
closely  related  to  long  e,  you  will  comprehend 
how  important  it  is  that  they  should  be  modi- 
fied by  the  lips." 

§1397.  Tr.  "Now  let  us  sing  this  piece 
again,  with  particular  reference  to  all  words 
which  contain  the  vowel  e." 

Note  444.— Practice  first  for  all  the  long  e;s,  then 
i's,  and  again  for  the  short  i's,  somewhat  as  follows: 
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§  1398.  Tr.  "  Sing  as  far  as  the  second  word 
which  contains  long  e,  and  prolong  e  regardless 
of  the  exact  time,  then  return  to  the  beginning 
and  go  to  the  third  word  having  long  e,"  etc. 

Note  444. — In  each  instance  the  teacher  should 
question  the  class  as  to  "which  is  the  next  word  that 
has  long  e  ?  "  and  then  commence  at  the  beginning, 
go  to  that  word  and  hold  the  e,  etc.,  until  they  have 
practiced  all  the  long  e's  and  short  y's  and  short  Vs  in 
the  piece. 

Note  445.— A  most  excellent  exercise  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the  muscles  which 
open  and  shut  the  mouth,  etc.,  is  as  follows  : 

The  teacher  makes  a  triangle  on  the  board  with  the 
letters  written  at  the  angles,  thus : 
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and  then,  requesting  them  to  sing  as  he  points,  he 
begins  with  6  and  points  to  one  after  the  other, 
slowly  at  first,  but  increases  the  speed  until  their 
mouths  are  opened  and  shut  with  great  rapidity. 
Then  beginning  with  e,  he  repeats  the  process,  after 
which  he  begins  with  a,  etc. 

Note  446. — The  following  exercise  is  intended  for 
every-day  practice.  The  teacher  should  commit  the 
accompaniment  to  memory  and  drill  with  his  eyes 
on  the  class.  An  excellent  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to 
get  some  one  to  play  the  accompaniment,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  go  back  and  forth  among  the  singers, 
correcting  here  and  there,  giving  each  person  at  least 
a  glance.  By  a  nod  of  approval,  or  a  negative  shake 
of  the  head  and  a  motion  of  the  hand  he  can  keep 
their  attention  upon  the  position  of  the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  cheeks,  the  breathing,  etc. 
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Exercise  for  the  Practice  of  the  Six 
Vowel  Sounds. 

Note  447. — The  following  study  should  be  preceded 
by  the  careful  practice  of  each  of  the  vowel  sounds 
as  given  in  Notes  431  to  438  inclusive. 
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These  days  are    all    so   cool. 
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These  days  are     all    so   cool. 
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These  days  are     all    so    cool. 


These  days  are 
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These  days  are    all    so  cool. 
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Note  448.  — The  following  table  showing  the  various 
vowel  sounds  may  be  useful: 

Table  of  Single  Vowels. 

a,  as  in  far.  I,    as  in  hit. 

a,    "    "  ball.  6,     "    "    not. 

a,   "    "  hat.  6,    "    "   for. 

e,   "    "  meet.  oo,  u    "    moon, 

g,   "    "  met.  w,  prefixed  by  oo. 

e,   *    *  her.  y,  prefixed  by  e. 

Note  449.— The  following  table  shows  the  various 
double  vowels: 

Table  of  Double  Vowels. 

a  vanishes  into  e. 
I  "         "    e. 

6  "  "     oo. 

oi  and  oy  vanish  into  e. 
ou  vanishes  into  oo. 

Note  450. — In  uttering  these  double  vowels  the 
radical  sound  should  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, leaving  the  least  possible  time  for  the  vanish  and 
consonant  combinations. 

Note  451.— A  fault  more  or  less  common  is  that  of 
prolonging  a  sound  on  its  vanish  instead  of  its  radical 

sound,  thus,  the  word  hate  would  be  sung  ha-e 1, 

instead  of  ha et,  and   the  word    light  wrould 

be  sung  H-e t,  instead  of  li  et. 

Note  452. — The  following  exercise  will  be  found  an 
important  one  for  the  practice  of  the  various  vowel 
sounds. 
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Exercise  with  Single 

7Z4 p r— -J i r 

Vowels. 

H.  R.  P. 

\ 

ll4         r *—* ±—  =*=— = J          1 

•^  1.  a— Bar,        car,    haunt,  daunt,    harm,  charm,  farm. 

3.  a— Man,      ran,     slam,    bang,      had,      sad,       fad. 

5.  6— Bell,      swell,   dell,      fell,        tell,      pell,      mell. 

7.  I— With,      his,    sling,     hit,        him,       In,       limb. 

9.  6— Lord,       nor,    cord,      6r,        horn,    form,    storm. 

11.  w— Wise,    words,  win,     with,      well,    worn,    ways. 

Exercise  with   Double  Vowels. 

13.  a — Jane's,  dame's,  lame,  tame,    crane,   came,    name. 
15.  oi— Oil,       boil,     toil,      coil,      foil,       soil,      broil. 
17.  ou— Our,  hound,  found,  pound,  bound,  round,  sound. 
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*'  2.  a-all, 

4.  e— We, 

6.  e-Her, 

8.  6— M6b, 

10.  oo— Root, 

12.  y-Yet, 

14.  1— Bride' 
16.  6— old, 
18.  u— use, 
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fall,     lawn,    dawn, 
teach,  each,  theme, 
fern,    term,    germ, 
rob,      fog,       dog, 
boot,    room,  boom, 
ye,      yell,     you, 

s,  pride,  might,  light, 

bold,    cold,     sold, 

ure,      ule,       ure, 

-t*^ : ^- 

hall,     bawl, 
neat,     fleet, 
earth,  berth, 
s6ng,     long, 
brood,    food, 
yawp,   your, 

side,     bide, 
oh,      don't, 
utes,        u, 

call, 
sweet, 
dearth. 
wr6ng. 

rood. 

yard. 

ride, 
go.      . 
iised. 
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Note  453. — After  practicing  the  vowel  sounds  as  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  remains  to  study  the 
consonant  sounds,  which  we  now  proceed  to  do.  We 
can  only  hope  to  block  out  a  plan  of  study  which  the 
student  will  follow  as  far  as  it  leads  in  his  direction. 

The  Consonant  Sounds. 

Note  454.— A  plan  of  study  which  has  proved  suc- 
cessful is  to  take  the  consonants  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  our  alphabet. 

Note  455.— B.  This  labial  sonant  mute  has  but 
one  sound.  It  is  made  by  compressing  the  lips  and 
producing  as  much  tone  as  possible  at  the  larynx, 
thus  :  (The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  and  the 
pupils  imitate.) 

Note  456. — The  teacher  may  connect  this  element 
with  the  six  vowel  sounds  given  in  Note  430,  thus: 
Be,  Ba,  Bii,  Ba,  Bo,  Boo,  and  sing  them  to  the  exercise 
under  Note  447,  either  carrying  it  through  the  whole 
octave  or  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  first  phrase, 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  which  he  may  have 
at  his  disposal. 

Note  457.  — C.  Stands  for  four  sounds.  (1)  Its 
name  sound  as  in  the  word  city.  This  is  made  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  near  the  roots  of  the 
upper  teeth,  and  forcing  the  breath  through.  The 
teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  sharp  and  short,  and 
the  pupils  imitate  him.  He  then  pronounces  the  word 
city,  giving  the  sound  of  c  with  energy,  and  the  pupils 
repeat  it.  S  sometimes  stands  for  this  sound.  (2)  The 
sound  that  c  stands  for  in  the  word  suffice.  In  making 
this  sound,  the  position  of  the  tongne,  teeth,  and  lips 
are  the  same  as  in  giving  the  first  sound,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  breath  is  vocalized.  The 
teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils  imi- 
tate. He  then  pronounces  the  words  suffice,  sacri/?ce, 
etc.,  the  pupils  repeating  each  in  its  turn.    (3)  The 
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sound  that  c  stands  for  in  the  word  come.  This  sound 
is  made  by  placing  the  middle  of  the  tongue  firmly 
againBt  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  suddenly  forcing 
them  apart,  so  to  say,  with  the  breath.  The  teacher 
gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils  imitate.  He 
then  pronounces  the  words  come,  came,  cold,  etc.,  the 
pupils  repeating  them.  K  sometimes  stands  for  this 
sound.  (4)  The  sound  that  c  stands  for  in  the  word 
ocean.  It  is  made  by  protruding  the  lips  and  roll- 
ing them  outward  slightly,  thickening  the  tongue  and 
turning  the  tip  downward,  and  forcing  the  breath 
through.  The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  sharp 
and  short,  and  the  pupils  imitate  him.  He  then  pro- 
nounces the  words  ocean,  concience,  associate,  etc.,  the 
pupils  repeating  each  in  its  turn.  Sh.  sometimes 
stands  for  this  sound. 

Note  458.— D.  This  dental  sonant  mute  has  two 
sounds.  (1)  Its  name  sound  as  in  the  word  did.  This 
is  made  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  firmly  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  front  teeth,  and  vocal- 
izing the  breath  with  energy.  The  teacher  gives  the 
element  twice,  and  the  pupils  imitate.  He  then  pro- 
nounces the  wTords  did,  dido,  daddy,  etc.,  the  pupils 
repeatiug  them  after  him.  (2)  The  sound  of  T  as  in 
the  word  vexed.  It  is  made  by  placing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  firmly  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the 
teeth,  the  same  position  as  for  the  first  or  name  sound 
of  this  letter,  and  suddenly  forcing  the  breath 
through ;  a  sound  which  resembles  a  slight  explo- 
sion. The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  and  the 
pupils  imitate.  He  then  pronounces  the  words  vexed, 
mixed,  helped,  etc.,  the  pupils  repeating  them  after 
him.    T  sometimes  stands  for  this  sound. 

Note  459.— D  always  takes  its  second  sound  when 
it  is  preceded  by  a  surd  in  the  same  syllable.  As 
kissed,  looked,  dipped,  etc. 

Note  460. — F.  This  labiodental  consonant  has  two 
sounds.     (1)  A  surd  fricative,  as  in  the  word  fife.    It 
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is  made  by  placing  the  under  lip  against  the  upper 
teeth,  and  forcing  the  breath  through.  The  teacher 
gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils  imitate  him. 
He  then  pronounces  the  words  fife,  fame,  foam,  etc., 
the  pupils  repeating  them  after  him.  (2)  A  sonant 
fricative,  as  in  the  word  of.  It  is  made  by  placing  the 
under  lip  against  the  upper  teeth,  as  in  the  first 
sound  of  this  letter,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  breath  is  now  vocalized.  The  teacher  gives  the 
element  twice,  the  pupils  imitating  him.  He  then 
pronounces  the  words  of,  thereof,  hereof,  and  whereof 
(the  only  words  in  our  language  in  which  f  takes  its 
second  sound),  and  the  pupils  repeat  them.  \  some- 
times stands  for  this  sound. 

Note  461. — G  has  three  sounds.  (1)  A  guttural 
sonant  mute  as  in  the  word  go.  This  sound  is 
made  by  injecting  vocalized  breath  into  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity,  which  is  closed  by  pressing  the  middle  of 
the  tongue  up  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth!  The 
teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils 
imitate  him.  He  then  pronounces  the  words  go, 
gewgaw,  ragged,  etc.,  and.  the  pupils  repeat  them.  (2) 
A  compound  consonant,  as  in  gem.  This  sound  is 
made  by  injecting  vocalized  breath  into  the  mouth, 
the  position  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  the 
first  sound  of  d.  The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice, 
and  the  pupils  imitate  him.  He  then  pronounces  the 
words  gem,  rage,  ginger,  etc,  the  pupils  repeating 
them.  (3)  A  sonant  fricative,  as  in  the  word  rouge. 
The  position  of  the  mouth  is  like  that  described 
under  sh  (see  exercises  for  vigorous  enunciation  No. 
20),  the  principal  difference  being  that  here  the  breath 
is  vocalized.  The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice, 
the  pupils  imitating  him.  He  then  pronounces  the 
words  rouge,  cortege  f  menagerie,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  re- 
peat them. 

Note  462. — H.  This  is  a  simple  aspirate.  Send  the 
breath  ahead  of  the  vowel,  so  to  say,  as  in  hate,  here, 
hard,  hit,  home}  etc. 
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Note  463.- J.  This  is  a  diphthongal  consonant 
compounded  of  d  and  zh.  Place  the  mouth,  tongue, 
etc.,  in  position  for  ch  in  church,  and  then  vocalize 
the  breath.  The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice, 
and  the  pupils  imitate.  He  then  pronounces  the 
words  join,  jury,  jest,  etc.    The  pupils  repeating  them. 

Note  464.— K.  This  guttural  surd  mute  (as  in  kind) 
agrees  with  the  sonant  g,  see  Note  461  (1).  The  sound 
is  made  by  pressing  the  back  of  the  tongue  up  against 
the  soft  palate  and  forcing  them  apart  by  the  breath. 
The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils 
imitate,  after  which  he  pronounces  the  words  kill,  elk, 
milk,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  repeat  them.  C  sometimes 
stands  for  this  sound.     See  Note  457  (3). 

Note  465.— L.  This  palatal  sonant  fricative  conso- 
nant is  made  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the  front  teeth,  but  with  the 
sides  of  the  tongue  free  for  the  passage  of  the  breath, 
as  in  the  word  low.  The  teacher  gives  the  element 
twice,  the  pupils  imitating.  He  then  pronounces  the 
words  low,  hole,  all,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  repeat  them. 

In  battle,  bridle,  etc.,  "  the  I  in  an  unaccented  fol- 
lowing an  accented  syllable  fulfills  the  office  of  a 
vowel,"  hence  noble  should  not  be  sung  no-bid,  people 
should  not  be  sung  peo-/^/,  etc,  although  the  same 
authority  suggests  that  "  the  voice-glide  (by  which  is 
meant  the  minute  connection  between  the  b  and  I  in 
the  above  words),  naturally  intervenes  in  making  a 
separate  syllable  with  the  I" 

Note  466.— M  is  the  labionasal  consonant,  as  in  me. 
The  sound  is  made  by  closing  the  lips  and  collecting 
the  vocalized  breath  in  the  open  oral  passage,  which 
being  cut  off  by  the  compressed  lips  the  sound  is 
sent  through  the  open  nasal  passages.  The  teacher 
gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils  imitate  him. 
He  then  pronounces  the  words  my,  may,  him,  etc., 
and  the  pupils  repeat  them.  M  serves  as  a  vowel  in 
ism,  schism,  ehasm,  etc, 
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Note  467.— N  is  the  dentonasal,  or  linguanasal  con- 
sonant, as  in  no.  The  oral  passage  is  stopped  by 
gently  pressing  the  edges  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth,  thereby  throwing  the  vocal- 
ized breath  through  the  nasal  passages  which  are 
left  open  The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  the 
pupils  imitating.  He  then  pronounces  the  words  no, 
none,  ten,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  repeat  them.  In  even, 
often,  maiden,  etc.,  n  serves  as  a  vowel. 

Note  468.— P  is  the  labial  surd  mute,  as  in  way. 
It  is  made  by  the  sudden  release  of  the  breath  ac- 
cumulated within  the  distended  walls  of  the  mouth. 
The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice,  and  the  pupils 
imitate.  He  then  pronounces  the  words  pay,  pen, 
cup,  pup,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  repeat  them. 

Note  469.— Q  is  always  followed  by  u,  and  will  be 
considered  among  the  double  consonants  later  in  this 
article. 

Note  470.—  R.  The  limits  that  the  writer  has  set 
for  this  article  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  very  full 
description  of  this  much  abused  consonant.  Speak- 
ing in  general  terms  this  sound  may  be  said  to  be 
made  with  the  edges  of  he  tongue  resting  against  the 
roof  the  mouth  (the  hard  palate)  near  the  teeth,  the 
middle  depressed  somewhat  giving  a  slightly  cylin- 
drical passage  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard 
palate.  Then  by  raising  the  point  of  the  tongue,  we 
get  the  r  sound.  Some  authorities  approve  of  a  slight 
trilling  of  the  r  when  it  occurs  before  a  vowrel  in  the 
same  syllable.  The  sound  of  r  bears  a  close  relation 
to  vowels  of  the  mixed  order.  Such  as  u  in  cup,  u  in 
urn,  e  in  fern,  etc.  "  In  New  England  a  usage  has 
prevailed,  not  approved  or  used  by  well  educated 
people,  of  dropping  the  r  "  in  all  such  words  as  war, 
far,  more,  here,  farm,  etc.  But  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  r  takes  a  more  or  less  clear 
sound  as  a  consonant  in  all  situations, 
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Note  471. — S.  This  is  a  sibilant,  and  has  four 
sounds.  (1)  Its  name  sound  as  a  surd  sibilant,  in 
such  words  as  yes,  hiss,  kiss,  see.  It  is  made  by  placing 
the  edges  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth,  the 
point  depressed  and  the  breath  forced  through  the 
small  passage  between  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  near  the  front  teeth.  (2)  A  sonant  as  in  is, 
as,  was,  etc.  This  sound  differs  from  the  surd,  as  de- 
scribed above,  in  that  the  breath  is  vocalized.  (3) 
The  sound  of  sh  as  heard  in  mission,  excursion,  jmssion, 
etc.,  in  which  the  breath  is  forced  through  the  almost 
closed  teeth,  and  (4)  the  sound  of  zh,  heard  in  the 
words  fusion,  vision,  explosion,  etc.  Practice  as  was 
suggested  with  the  previous  consonants. 

Note  472.-  T  is  the  dental  surd  mute,  as  in  tot,  ten, 
tie,  tone,  etc.  The  position  is  exactly  the  same  as  for 
the  dental  sonant  mute  d.  (See  Note  458.)  Practice 
as  before. 

Note  473. — V  is  a  labiodental  fricative  element 
(sonant  correlative  of  the  surd/),  as  in  vain,  vivid,  vast. 
etc.  The  position  for  this  sound  is  precisely  the  same 
as  for  the  surd/.     (See  Note  460.)   Practice  as  before. 

Note  474. — W  is  a  labial  sonant  fricative,  always 
beginning  with  oo  or  oo,  as  in  we,  went,  away,  etc.  The 
position  of  mouth,  lips,  etc.,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  oo.  (See  Note  436.)  Practice  as  with  the  previous 
consonants. 

Note  475.— X  has  three  sounds.  (1)  A  surd  like  ks  as 
in  fix,  wax,  etc.,  and  (2)  a  sonant,  like  gz  as  in  exalt, 
exerU  etc.;  (3)  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  as 
in  Xenia,  Xerxes,  etc.    Practice  as  before. 

Note  476. — Y  is  a  consonant  (palatal  sonant  frica- 
tive) only  when  it  begins  a  word  or  a  syllable.  It  is 
always  a  vowel  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
or  a  syllable.  It  commences  with  a  brief  sound  of 
long  e  or  short  T.  The  position  of  the  tongue,  etc.,  s 
nearly   the  same   as    that  for  long  e,  only  slightly 
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farther  back.  The  teacher  gives  the  element  twice, 
and  the  pupils  imitate  him.  He  then  pronounces  the 
words  you,  yet,  yield,  etc.,  the  pupils  repeating  them. 
This  sound  is  frequently  represented  by  i  as  in  senior, 
junior,  familiar,  etc. 

Note  477. — Z  is  ordinarily  a  sonant  fricative,  as  in 
zero,  zest,  etc.  It  is  the  cognate  of  the  surd  s,  being 
made  by  nearly  the  same  position  of  the  mouth,  ton- 
gue and  teeth,  except  that  the  tongue  is  pressed  closer 
to  the  hard  palate.  The  teacher  gives  the  element 
twice,  the  pupils  imitating  him.  He  then  pronounces 
the  words  zero,  zest,  zeal,  etc.,  and  the  pupils  repeat 
them.  This  sound  is  represented  by  s  as  in  is,  has, 
his,  business,  etc.  See  Note  471  (2).  And  by  c  as  in 
the  word  suffice,  sacrifice,  etc.     See  Note  457  (2). 

Double  and  Triple  Consonants. 

Note  478.— After  the  vowels  and  single  consonants, 
it  remains  to  mention  the  double  and  triple  conso- 
nants. 

Note  479. — There  are  less  than  fifty  instances  in 
our  language  wherein  two  or  more  consonants  com- 
bine to  begin  a  word  or  a  syllable.  In  the  following 
list  will  be  found  examples  of  most  of  these  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  bring  them  in  connection  with  the  tones 
of  a  simple  melody. 

Note  480. — The  practice  of  a  few  of  these  exercises 
at  each  lesson,  or  choir  rehearsal,  will  work  wonders 
in  a  short  time.  The  immediate  and  permanent  ef- 
fects of  such  practice  will  be  exceedingly  gratifying. 
They  should  be  committed  to  memory,  the  teacher 
singing  a  phrase,  and  the  class  imitating. 
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Exercises  for  Vigorous  Enunciation. 
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Ble>      bla,      bla,      bla,      bio,      bloo. 
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Bleak  blows  the  blind-ing  blast  from  bluff     so     black. 
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Bleak  blows  the  blind-ing  blast  from  bluff   so   black. 
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The  following  exercises   should  be  sung    to    the 
melody  on  page  279 : 

2.  Br — Bre,  bra,  bra,  bro,  broo. 

|| :  Brake,  brush  and  bramble  crown  the  brook's  bright  brow.  :  || 

3.  Ch — Che,  cha,  cha,  cha,  cho,  choo. 

|| :  Chase,  chime  and  chanting  have  no  charms  for  a  churl,  :  || 

4.  Ch — (as  in  chord,  like  k,  see  Note  464). 

5.  CI — Cle,  cla,  cla,  cla,  clo,  cloo. 

|| :  Click,  clamor,  click  clack  clangs  the  clashing  old  mill.  ;  || 

6.  Cr — Cre,  era,  era,  era,  cro,  croo. 

|| :  Crisply  the  water-cresses  ereep  by  the  creek.  :  || 

7.  Cz — (as  in  czar,  zdr,  like  z,  see  Note  477). 

8.  Cz — (as  in  czech,  chek,  like  ch,  see  No.  3). 

9.  Dr — Dre,  dra,  dra,  dra,  dro,  droo. 

|| :  Drink  not  the  dreadful  dram,  its  dregs  are  drear.  :  || 

10.  Dw — Dvve,  dwa,  dwa,  dwa,  dwo,  dwoo. 

|| :  Dwindled  and  dwarfish  are  the  dwellings  where  they  dwelt.  : 

11.  Fl— Fie,  fla,  fla,  fla,  flo,  floo. 

|| :  Flocks  flying,  flitting,  fleetly  flitting  in  their  flight.  :  || 

12.  Fr — Fre,  fra,  fra,  fra,  fro,  froo. 

|| :  Frank,  Fred  and  Fritchie  frisk  and  frolic,  frown  and  fret.  :  || 

13.  Gl — Gle,  gla,  gla,  gla,  glo,  gloo. 

|| :  Gladly  we're  gliding,  glancimg  o'er  the  glassy  glare.  :  || 

14.  Gr — Gre,  gra,  gra,  gra,  gro,  groo. 

|| :  Green  grows  the  grass  upon  the  graded  ground.  :  || 

15.  Kr — (as  in  kra,  an  ape,  like  crf  see  No.  6). 
Ph — (as  in  phase,  like  /,  see  Note  460.) 

16.  PI — Pie,  pla,  pla,  pla,  plo,  ploo. 

|| :  Plowing,  planting,  plodding,  pleasant  plan  for  the  wise.  :  || 

17.  Pr — Pre,  pra,  pra,  pra,  pro,  proo. 

|| :  Prim,  proud  and  pritty,  prattlen  Poll,  prince  of  pets.  :  || 
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18.  Qu — Que,  qua,  qua,  qua,  quo,  quoo. 

|| :  Quaint,  queer  quiver,  quoth  the  quack  to  the  Queen.  :  || 

19.  Sc — See,  sea,  sea,  sea,  sco,  scoo. 

|| :  Scudding  from  the  scaffold,  'scaped  the  sly,  scheming  scamp.  :  || 

20.  Sh — She,  sha,  sha,  sha,  sho,  shoo. 

|| :  Sharp,  short  and  shocking  shot  the  shell  from  the  shore.  :  || 

21.  Sk— (like  sc,  see  No.  19). 

22.  SI — Sle,  sla,  sla,  sla,  slo,  sloo. 

|| :  Sleighs  slipping,  sliding,  slant  and  slew,  slip  and  slide.  :  || 

23.  Sm — Sme,  sma,  sma,  sma,  smo,  smoo. 

|| :  Smack,  smatter,  smashing,  smites  the  smart  small  smith.  :  || 

24.  Sn — Sne,  sna,  sna.  sna,  sno,  snoo. 

|| :  Snapping,  snarling,  sniv'ling  sneers  the  sneezing,  snoring  snob.  :  || 

25.  Sp — Spe,  spa,  spa,  spa,  spo,  spoo. 

II :  Speed  the  spying  Spartan,  spare  his  spattered,  spangled  spurs.  :  || 

26.  Sq — Sqe,  sqa,  sqa,  sqa,  sqo,  sqoo. 

I! :  Squalling  in  their  squalor,  how  they  squabble,  squeeze  and  squirm.:  | 

27.  St — Ste,  sta,  sta,  sta,  sto,  stoo. 

|| :  Still  Stanley  stumbles  as  he  staggers  through  the  storm.  :  || 

28.  Sw — Swe,  swa,  swa,  swa,  swo,  swoo. 

|| :  Swell,  swing,  swagger,  sweat  and  swelter,  swash  and  swim.  :  || 

29.  Th— (lisping)  The,  tha,  tha,  tha,  tho,  thoo. 

|| :  Thousands  of  thistles  through  the  thatcher's  thick  thumb.  :  || 

30.  Th — (vocal  lisping)  The,  tha,  tha,  tha,  tho,  thoo. 

|| :  This,  that,  the  other,  hither,  thither,  there  they  go.  :  || 

31.  Tr — Tre,  tra,  tra,  tra,  tro,  troo. 

|| :  Try  tripping  trampping,  tracing  traffic,  truck  and  trade.  ;  || 

32.  Tw — Twe,  twa,  twa,  twa,  two,  twoo. 

|| :  Twice  twenty  twisters,  each  a  twine  doth  entwist.  :  || 

33.  Wh — Whe,  wha,  wha,  wha,  who,  whoo. 

|| :  Whack,  whang,  whopper  what  a  whirling,  whistling  whale.  :  || 
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34.  Chr — (as  chromo,  like  cr,  see  No.  6). 

35.  Phi — (as  in  phlox,  like^,  see  No,  11). 

36.  Phr — (as  in  phrase,  like/r,  see  No.  12). 

37.  Sch — (as  in  school,  like  sc,  see  No.  19). 

38.  Scr — Sere,  sera,  sera,  sera,  scro,  scroo. 

|| :  Scribes  without  scruple  scratch  and  scribble  o'er  the  scroll.  :  || 

39.  Sph— Sphe,  spha,  spha,  spha,  spho,  sphoo. 

|| :  Sphere,  spherics,  spheroid,  sphingid,  sphex,  sphinx,  sphene.  :  || 

40.  Sphr — Sphre,  sphra,  sphra,  sphra,  sphro,  sphroo. 

|| :  Sphragide,  sphragistics.  sphragide,  sphrigosis,  sphragide.  :  || 

41.  Spl — Sple,  spla,  spla,  spla,  splo,  sploo. 

|| :  Splice  followed  splitting  with  a  splutter  and  a  splash.  :  || 

42.  Spr — Spre,  spra,  spra,  spra,  spro,  sproo. 

|| :  Sprightly  they're  springing  through  the  spray  so  spry.  :  || 

43.  Squ — Sque,  squa,  squa,  sqna,  squo,  squoo.  . 

|| :  Squeezed  by  their  squalor  how  they  squabble,  squirm  and  squall.  :  || 

44.  Str — Stre,  stra,  stra,  stra,  stro,  stroo. 

|| :  Strength  comes  from  striving,  strongly  striving  in  the  strife.  :  || 

45.  Thr — Thre,  thra,  thra,  thra,  thro,  throo. 

|| :  Thrice  thirty  thrushes  thrill'd  the  throng  through  and  through.  :  || 

46.  Thw — Thwe,  thwa,  thwa,  thwa,  thwo,  thwoo. 

|| :  Thwack,  thwaite  and  thwittle  thwarts  the  thwite  thwartly  thwack.  :  || 

47.  Tsch — (as  Tschego — an  ape,  like  ch}  see  No.  3). 
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Variations  of  the  Perfect  Cadence. 

Note  481. — Introduce  this  subject  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows.   Play  the  Perfect  Cadence,  thus : 


wmfEp^- 


Call  attention  to  its  familiar  sound  and  say : 

§  1399.  Tr.  "  You  would  recognize  it  if  I 
should  play  it,  thus :  "  (Plays  it  as  written  at 
top  of  the  first  column,  page  107.) 

§  1400.  Tr.  "  You  see  that  I  varied  it  by 
repeating  each  chord.     You  will  still  recogni" 
it  if  I  play  it  like  this  :  "  (Plays  the  melody  r  f 
No.  270  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  accom- 
panying harmony  with  the  left  hand.) 

§  1401.  Tr.  "  Turn  to  page  107  and  sing 
No.  270  by  syllables."     (They  sing.) 

Note  482.— Great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
sixteenth  notes  smooth  and  even,  i.  e.,  neither 
slighted.  Don't  hurry.  There  never  was  a  tone  so 
short  but  there  was  ample  time  for  its  performance. 

Note  483.— Practice  No.  271.  Then  divide  the  class 
and  let  Sop.  and  Tenor  sing  No.  271,  while  the  Alto 
and  Bass  sing  No.  270,  and  vice  versa. 

Note  484. — Call  attention  to  the  syncopation  in  No. 

272  and  see  if  the  class  has  profited  by  the  provious 
study  of  the  Syncope.  Practice  No.  272  and  No.  273 
separately,  after  which  let  Sop.  and  Tenor  sing  No. 

273  and  Alto  and  Bass  sing  No.  272,  theri  change 
parts.    No6. 274, 275,  276  and  277  involve  the  syncope, 
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but  while  attention  is  drawn  to  the  syncopated  tones, 
the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  sixteenth 
notes  must  be  carefully  and  smoothly  performed. 

Note  485.— At  280  the  practice  of  triplets  is  re- 
viewed. Divide  the  class  into  two  equal  divisions, 
and  let  one  division  sing  280,  the  other  281,  and  then 
change  parts. 

Note  486. — A  very  important  exercise  is  to  have 
one  division  sing  triplets  (No.  280)  and  the  other 
division  sing  quadrulets  (No.  282),  and  then  change 
parts.  First,  all  sing  280  and  go  to  282,  in  exact  time, 
then  without  stopping  sing  280  again.  After  a  few 
times  through  in  this  way,  the  two  numbers  may  be 
sung  together. 

Always  begin  this  part  of  the  work  with  270,  add- 
ing one  or  two  new  numbers  at  each  lesson  until  the 
class  can  sing  the  whole  page  without  stopping. 

Movement. 

§  1402.  Tr.  "  The  most  accurate  way  of 
showing  how  fast  a  piece  of  music  should  be 
performed  is  the  Metronome  mark.  There  are 
also  certain  technical  terms  taken  from  the 
Italian  language,  which  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  musicians  of  all  languages." 

Note  487. — Some  German  musicians,  with  Schumann  at  their 
head,  have  refused  to  fall  into  the  general  custom,  and  put 
nearly  all  their  directions  in  their  own  language.  Certain  Eng- 
lish and  American  church  writers  have  feebly  attempted  to 
follow  this  unwise  custom ;  unwise,  because  it  would  necessi- 
tate the  learning  of  all  languages  by  every  broad-minded  musi- 
cian.—C.  F. 

Note  488.— In  the  following  table  the  terms  which  refer  to 
the  movement  or  tempo  have  been  graded,  so  as  to  form  a  scale 
of  degrees  from  slow  to  fast.  It  is  only  approximately  correct 
in  grading,  for,  unfartUHately,  different  composers  use  the  same 
term  differently,  e.  g.,  Andantino  and  Larghetto. 
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For  pronunciation  of  these  terms  see  Glossary,  page  287. 


First   Class.  — 
From  50    to   60  ^ 
beatsperminute. 

Second  Class. — 
From    56   to   76 
beatsperminute. 


Adagio. 
Grave. 
Lento. 
fc  Largo. 

r  Larghetto. 

Andante. 

Andantino. 
„  Moderato. 


Third  Class.— 
From   72  to  104  \ 
beatsperminute 


Fourth  Class. — 
From  100  to  132 
beatsperminute. 


Maestoso. 
Allegretto. 
Tempo  giusto. 
Con  commodo. 

Allegro. 
Vivace. 
Con  spirito. 
h  Spiritoso. 


}■  Very  slow. 


Gentle  and  dis- 
tinct; somewhat 
less  slow  than  the 
first  class. 

This  is  the  middle 
class,  and  indi- 
cates a  brisk,  but 
serious  and  digni- 
fied movement. 


f  Con  brio. 
J  Confuoco. 

beatsperminute.    PrestMmo. 


Fifth    Class.  — 
From  126  to  160 


I  Brilliant  and  spir- 
I    ited. 


This  class  indicates 
the  utmost  degree 
of  rapidity. 


Note  489.— These  are  the  principal  words  which  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  movement ;  their  meaning,  however, 
is  frequently  modified  and  intensified  by  the  use  of  other  words, 
such  as  the  following:— 

Assai,  very ;  as,  Adagio  assai,  very  slow ;  Allegro  assai, 
very  brisk,  very  lively ;  Moderato  assai,  very  moder- 
ately. 

Meno,  less  ;  as,  Meno  adagio,  less  slow ;  Meno  allegro,  less 
fast ;  Meno  mosso,  less  motion. 

Molto,  much,  very ;  as,  Molto  allegro,  very  lively ;  Molto 
adagio,  very  slowly.  This  word  is  more  frequently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  terms  which  in- 
dicate expression  and  style.  Molto  crescendo,  increase 
greatly ;  Molto  diminuendo,  decrease  greatly. 
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Mossa,  motion  (this  word  is  almost  universally  written 
mosso,  which  is  a  participle,  and  means  changed, 
moved,  affected). 

Piil,  more ;  as,  Piil  adagio,  more  slowly  ;  Piu  allegro, 
more  lively  ;  Piu  mosso,  more  motion  (faster). 

Poco,  a  little,  slightly,  somewhat;  as,  Poco  adagio, 
somewhat  slow ;  Poco  lento,  a  little  slow.  Poco  is 
the  opposite  of  Molto.  The  signification  of  Meno 
(less)  and  Piu  (more),  is  often  modified  by  Poco,  as 
Poco  piil  mosso,  a,  little  more  motion  ;  Poco  piu  presto, 
a  little  more  rapidly. 

Quasi,  as,  like,  almost ;  as,  Largo  quasi  andante,  in  a 
broad,  large  style,  but  somewhat  less  slowly ;  almost 

andante.  . 

Troppo,  too  much ;  as  a  musical  term  it  is  generally 
used  with  Non  (not)  and  Ma  (but) ;  as,  Ma  non  troppo, 
but  not  too  much;  e.  g.,  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  slow, 
but  not  too  much  so;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  fast, 
but  not  too  much  so. 

Tempo,  time ;  as,  Tempo  primo,  in  the  original  time. 

Style  and  Expression. 

§  1403.  Tr.  "  Expression  and  style  are  in- 
dicated by  certain  words  from  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, which,  like  those  indicating  movement, 
are  understood  and  employed  by  musicians  of 
all  languages." 

Note  490.— The  following  Glossary  includes  the  principal  terms 
which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  style  and  ex- 
pression of  musical  compositions. 

Note  491.— The  terms  in  the  Glossary  are  taken  from  Palmer's 
New  Pronouncing  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

which  was  copyrighted  in  1889.  Publishers  are  hereby  warned 
that  hundreds  of  these  terms  are  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
author's  copyright  will  enable  him  to  hol4  all  imitators  to 
Strict  liability  for  infringement, 


GLOSSARY 

OF 

ONE  THOUSAND  MUSICAL  TERMS, 

TOGETHER  WITH  THEIR  DEFINITIONS  AND 
PRONUNCIATION. 


The  vowels  in  this  Glossary  are  marked  as  follows :  ate,  ah,  at ; 

eke,  end  ;  ire,  it ;  ode,  6n,  ooze  ;  lute,  hut ;  u  French 

sound ;  French  n  like  n  in  ba?ik. 

E.  English  ;  F.  French  ;   O.  German ;    Gr.  Greek ;   H.  Hebrew ; 
i.  Italian  ;  L.  Latin  ;   S.  Spanish  ;   W.  Welsh. 


By  H.  R.  Palmer,  Mus.  Doc. 

Abbreviation  marks.  (1)  An  oblique  stroke  across  the  stem 
of  a  half-note  shows  that  as  many  8th  notes  are  to  be  played  as 
equal  a  half-note  :  Two  strokes  indicate  16th  notes,  etc.;  (2)  A 
diagonal  mark  with  a  dot  either  side  denotes  a  repetition  of 
the  previous  group  or  measure ;  (3)  Figures  in  or  over  a  meas- 
ure show  the  number  of  measures  rest  or  silence. 

A  ca-pel'la.     (/.pal'.)    See  Alia  capella. 

Ac-cel-e-ran'do.    (I.  tchel-a.)    Accelerating  the  time. 

Accent.  A  stress  given  to  a  pulse  to  mark  its  position  in  the 
measure. 

Accessory  notes.  Notes  a  degree  from  the  principal  note  of  a 
turn. 

Accessory  parts.    Accompaniments. 

Accessory  tones.    Harmonics. 

Ac-ciac-ca-tu'ra.  (I.  at-tchak-a-tdd'ra.)  From  acciaccare,  to 
crush.  A  short  appoggiatura  crushed  against  the  principal 
note,  but  instantly  released. 

Accidentals.    Occasional  flats,  sharps,  and  cancels  (naturals). 

Accompaniment.  The  subordinate  parts  accompanying  the 
voice  or  principal  instrument. 

A  cem'ba-16.    (I.  tcham.)    For  the  piano. 

Acoustics,     (kow.)    The  science  of  sounds. 

Added  lines.    Short  lines  that  enlarge  the  staff. 

Copyright,  1890,  bj  H.  R.   Palmer.  C^ST) 
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Added  sixth.  A  sixth  added  to  the  sub-dominant  chord.  It 
forms  the  first  inversion  of  the  super-tonic  seventh. 

Ad  lib'i-tum.     (L.)    At  will,  performed  at  pleasure. 

.Esthetics.  {Gr.)  The  theory  or  philosophy  of  taste;  the 
science  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  or  that  which  treats 
of  the  principles  of  belles  lettrcs  and  the  fine  arts;  in  music, 
that  which  relates  to  sentiment,  expression,  and  the  power  of 
music  over  the  soul. 

Af-fet-tu-6'sd.  (7.  too-6'zo.)  Affectionately;  tenderly;  with 
feeling. 

Af-fli-zi-6'ne.     (7.  flet-se.)    Affliction,  sadness,  sorrow. 

A-ge'vd-le.     (L  ja'.)    With  facility  and  lightness. 

A-gil'i-ta.    (I.  jel.)    Agility,  lightness. 

Ag-i-ta'to.     (/.  iij-e.)    Agitated  ;  implies  hurrying. 

Ag'nus  De-i.    (L.  ag'noos  da'e.)    Lamb  of  God.    See  Mass. 

A  in  alt.    First  added  line  above,  of  the  treble  staff. 

A  in  altissimo.    Octave  above  A  in  alt. 

Air.    A  musical  thought  expressed  by  a  pleasing  succession  of 

single  tones  ;  a  melody,  tune,  aria. 
Al  fi'ne.    (/.  fe'ne\)    To  the  end. 

Al'la     (I)  lIu  tlie>  to  tbe'  *n  ^e  manner  °f>  in  tne  style  of. 

Al'la  bre've.  (J.  bra'.)  Originally  a  measure  filled  by  a 
double-whole  note,  a  breve,  hence  the  name ;  found  in  old 
church  music  ;  modern  alla-breve  measure  has  two  half-notes, 
usually  quick,  indicated  by  2-2,  or  the  letter  C  with  a  stroke 
through  it. 

Al'la  ca-pel'la.  {I.  pal',)  (1)  In  church  style;  (2)  voices  un- 
accompanied ;  (3)  if  accompanied  play  in  unison  with  voices; 
(4)  equivalent  to  alia  breve. 

Al-le-gra-men'te.    (I.  man'.)    Joyfully,  gaily. 

Al-le-gret'td.    (I.  gni'.)    Slower  than  allegro. 

Al-le'gro.    (I.  la'.)    Quick,  lively;   a  quick  movement. 

Al'ld'co.    {L)    To  the  previous  position  or  place. 

All'  Ot-ta'va.     (J.)    At  an  octave  (higher  or  lower). 

All'  ot-ta'va  al'ta.    (L)    An  octave  above. 

All'  ot-ta'va  bas-sa.    (I.)    An  octave  below. 

AH'  u-ni'so-no.     (I.  do-ne'so-no.)    In  unison. 

Al  pi-a-ce're.     ( I.  pe-a-tcha.)     At  pleasure. 

Al  segn'6.     (J.  san'yo.)     Return  to  the  sign. 

Alt.    (I.)  ^  All  notes  in  the  octave  above  fifth  line, 

Al-tis' si-mo.    (I.  tes'e.)  j     treble  staff,  are  in  alt;  those  in  the 

^  next  octave  are  in  altissimo. 

Al'to.  High  ;  the  part  formerly  sung  by  high  male  voices,  now 
sung  by  low  female  voices. 
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Alto  Clef.    The  C  clef  on  the  third  line. 

A-ma'bi-le.    (7.  be-la.)    Lovely,  gentle,  tender,  amiably. 

Ambrosian  chant.    A  system  introduced  by  Ambrose,  Bishop 

of  Milan,  in  the  4th  century,  out  of  which  grew  the  Gregorian 

system. 
Ambrosian  Hymn.    The  Te  Deum,  attributed  to  Ambrose. 
A-men.    (i7.)    Be  it  so. 
American  fingering.    The  thumb  is  marked  X,  the  fingers  1, 

2,  3,  4  ;  see  under  Fingering. 
American  Sixth.    An  augmented  sixth  chord  consisting  of  le, 

do,  ri,  fi,  and  resolving  to  sol,  do,  mi,  sol ;  for  the  origin  of 

Augmented  6th  chords,  see  Palmer's  Theory  of  Music,  pp.  93  to 

97. 
A  mez'za  vo'ce.    (7.  mat'sa  vo'tche\)     Soft;  with  half  voice. 
A-mo're.    (7.)    Love,  affection,  ardor. 
An-co'ra.    (7.)    Again,  once  more ;  see  encore. 
An-cor  pi'u  mos'so.    (7.  pe'oo.)    Quicker,  more  motion. 
An-dan'te.    (7.)    Going  moderately,  a  moderate  movement. 
An'i-ma.    (7.)       j  Life,  animation,  spirit ;  with  courage,  dash, 
An-I-ma'td.    (7.) )     and  fire ;  lively  and  energetic. 
Antecedent.     The  phrase  which  is  imitated ;   (2)  the  passage 

which  is  answered  ;  (3)  the  subject  of  a  fugue. 

Anthem.  ]  A  composition  usually  set  to  Bible  words  ; 

Anthem,  double.  I     full,  for  chorus  only ;  verse,  for  quartet 

Anthem,  full.        V     and  chorus;    soli,  for  solos  and  chorus; 

Anthem,  soli.  double,  for  two  choirs  singing  antiphon- 

Anthem,  verse.    J     ally' 

Anticipation.    The  entrance  of  one  or  more  tones  before  they 

t  are  expected,  thus  causing  a  momentary  discord. 

A  pi-a-ce're.    (7.  pe-a-tcha'.)    At  pleasure. 

A  pd'co.    (7.)  .    A  little. 

Ap-pas-si-6-na'td.    (7.)    With  feeling,  passion. 

Ap-pog-gia-tu'ra.      (7.  podg-ii-too.)     From   Appoggiare,    "to 

lean  upon."     A  melodic  ornament.    It  consists  in  suspending 

or  delaying  a  tone  by  means  of  a  tone  introduced  before  it, 

the  time  of  the  latter  being  always  taken  from  the  principal 

tone. 
Ap-pog-gia-tu'ra,  long.    (7.  podg-a-too')    Takes  half  the  time 

of  the  following  note  ;  expressed  by  a  grace-note.. 
Ap-pog-gia-tu'ra,  short.    (7.  pSdg-a-tdb'.)    Is  crushed  against 

the  following  note ;  expressed  by  a  grace-note  with  an  oblique 

dash  through  the  stem  ;  see  Acciaccatura. 
Ap-pog-gia-tu'ra,  double.    (I.  podg-a-tdo'.)    Two  short  notes, 

usually  one  below  and  one  above  the  principal  note. 
Ar-peg'gio.    (I.  padg-jo.)    The  tones  of  a  chord  performed  in 

succession  instead  of  simultaneously. 
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Arrangement.  The  whole  or  part  of  a  composition,  adapted 
to  uses  other  than  that  for  which  it  was  written. 

Ar'sis.     [Qr.)    The  up-stroke  in  beating  time. 

As-sa'i.    (J.  sa/e.)    Very  much,  enough,  copiously. 

A  tem'po.  (J.)  In  time ;  (2)  a  return  to  the  original  time  after 
a  change. 

A  tem'po  ru-ba'to.  (I.  roo.)  Robbed  time;  the  time  made 
slightly  irregular  for  better  expression. 

A  tre,  or  a  3.    (/.a  tra.)    For  three  performers ;  a  Trio. 

A  tre  cor'de.    (/.  tra.)    For  three  strings. 

At-tac'ca.  (J.)  Attack ;  the  vigorous  entry  of  voices  or  instru- 
ments. 

At-tac'ca  su'bi-td.    (I.  soor)    Begin  at  once. 

Augmentation.    The  appearance  of  the  subject  of  a  fugue  in 

notes  of  double  the  original  value. 
Augmented  intervals.     Those  which  are  a  half-step  greater 

than  major  and  perfect  intervals. 
Augmented  prime.    A  prime  a  half-step  greater  than  a  unison. 
Augmented  2d.    A  2d  a  half-step  greater  than  a  major  2d. 
Augmented  4th.    A  4th  a  half-step  greater  than  a  perfect  4th. 
Augmented  5th.    A  5th  a  half-step  greater  than  a  perfect  5th. 
Augmented  6th.    A  6th  a  half-step  greater  than  a  major  6th. 
Augmented  6th,  Chords  of  the.     See  American  6th;  French 

6th;  German  6th ;  Italian  6th. 
Augmented  octave.    A  half-step  greater  than  a  perfect  octave. 
A  u'na  cor' da.     (I.  6b.)    On  one  string ;  use  soft  pedal. 
Authentic  cadence.    Perfect  cadence,  q.  v. 


B.    Sub-tonic  in  the  C  key  ;  Tonic  in  key  of  five  sharps,  major 

mode;  Ger.  H  (ha) ;  in  German,  B  indicates  the  B  flat  Key  or 

Tone. 
Bag-a-teUe".    (F.  tel.)    A  short,  easy  piece ;  a  toy,  a  trifle. 
BaTlad.    Formerly  a  dance-song,  from  Ballare,  to  dance.   Now 

used  as  synonymous  with  Song. 
Bal-la'de.    (G.) )  A  dance;  a  ballad;  the  name  of  four  piano 
Bal-la'ta.     (J.)  J     pieces  by  Chopin,  viz:  op.  23,  38,  47,  52. 
Bal-let'.    (F.  la'.)  •  A  story  without  words,  told  by  dancing  and 

gesticulation :  a  pantomime. 
Bar.    A  line  drawn  across  the  staff  to  show  the  strong  pulse  of 

a  measure  ;  erroneously  applied  to  the  measure  itself. 
Bar-ca-ro'la.    (I.)  )  A  boat-song  in  imitation  of  the  songs 

Bar-ca-rdlle'.    (F.  rol'.) )     of  the  Gondoliers. 
Baritone.    The  male  voice  between  Bass  and  Tenor ;  the  bass 

saxhorn  in  B  flat  or  C. 
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Bass  clef.    Sign  of  the  bass  staff;  it  fixes  middle  C  on  the  first 

short  line  above. 
Bass,  figured.    See  Thorough  Bass. 
Bas-soon'.    A  wood-wind  bass  instrument. 
Ba-ton'.    {F.  bit-ton'.)    The  stick  used  for  beating  time. 
Beats.    The  outward  manifestations  of  pulses ;  motions  of  the 

baton  which  indicate  the  pulses  of  a  measure. 

Be?ne.(7'(/aba'n6.)  }  WeU ;  uscd  to  express  aPProval- 

Ben  mar-ca'to.    (I.  ban.)    Well  and  clearly  marked. 

Ben  mod-e-ra'to.    (2.  ban.)    Very  moderately. 

Ben  te-nu'to.     (J.  ban  ten-ndo'.)    Well  held. 

Bind.    A  tie. 

Binding  tone.    A  tone  common  to  two  chords. 

Bis.    {I.  bes.)    Twice ;  repeat  the  passage  so  marked  ;  again. 

Boc'ca  chi-u'sa.    (/.  ke-do'za.)    With  mouth  closed. 

Bouche  fer'me.    (F.  boosh  far-ma.)    With  mouth  closed. 

Brace.    A  mark  connecting  two  or  more  staffs. 

Bra-vu'ra.     (/.  voo'.j    Daring:  Music  written  to  test  the  skill 

and  powers  of  an  artist. 
Breit.     (<?.  brit.)    Broad. 

Bre'VO.     (/.  bra'vS.     Eng.  breve.)     A  double  wholr-notp. 
Bril-lan'te.    (Z  brel.)     Brilliantly,  sparklingly ;   in  a  showy 

style. 
Bri'6.     (J.  bre'.)    Vigor,  force,  animation. 
Bur  fa.     {I.  Jem.  bdo'fa.)  )_         _    _       +    .. 
Buffo.    (J.  mas.  boo'fo.)  I From  Bu#are> t0  blow '  a  comic  sin^T' 
Buon.     {I.  bwon.)    Good. 
Bur-let' ta.    (J.  boor-lat'.)    A  comic  operetta,  a  farce. 

C.  Tonic  of  C  key ;  French  ut ;  Italian  Do  ;  One  in  the  Ionic 
mode  ;  the  only  tone  from  which  a  major  scale  can  be  formed 
without  sharps  or  flats.  Unfortunately  several  methods  are 
used  to  denote  the  exact  octave  in  which  a  tone  occurs.  The 
following  plan  is  logical,  and  combines  the  good  features  of 
all  the  prevailing  schemes,  viz. :— a  small  letter  denotes  the 
octave  which  begins  with  middle  c ;  a  small  letter  with  one 
stroke  (c')  denotes  the  next  octave  above;  with  two  strokes 
(c"j  the  second  octave  above  ;  with  three  strokes  (c'")  the  third 
octave  above,  etc.,  always  reckoning  from  middle  c.  So  in  de- 
scending, a  capital  letter  indicates  the  octave  first  below  mid- 
dle c ;  a  double  capital  denotes  the  second  octave  below,  etc. 

C.    Denotes  the  octave  below  middle  c. 

CC.    Denote  the  second  octave  below  middle  c. 

C  C  C.    Denote  the  third  octave  below  middle  c. 
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C  C  C  C.    Denote  the  fourth  octave  below  middle  c. 
g  On  the  staff  following  the  Signature,  denotes  quadruple  meas- 
ure, formerly  called  "  common  time." 
$  Indicates  Allabreve,  q.  v.,  or  Alia  capella,  q.  v.  Two  pulses  in  a 

measure. 
Cadence.    The  end  of  a  musical  thought  or  expression. 
Cadence,  authentic.    See  Perfect  cadence. 
Cadence,  perfect.    Ending  with  the  tonic  chord,  1st  position, 

preceded  by  the  dominant  chord. 
Cadence,  imperfect.     Ending  with  the  tonic  chord,  2d  or  3d 

position,  preceded  by  the  dominant  chord. 
Cadence,  half.    A  sub-ending  in  dominant  harmony. 
Cadence,  plagal.    Ending  with  the  tonic  chord,  preceded  by 

the  sub-dominant  chord. 
Cadence,  deceptive.    One  in  which  the  dominant  chord  is  un- 
expectedly followed  by  any  other  than  the  tonic  chord. 
Cadence,  suspended.    One  in  which  certain  tones  of  the  final 

chord  are  delayed  by  tones  of  the  previous  chord. 
Ca-den'za.    (I.  dant'sa.)    A  flourish  preceding  the  end,  or  an 

important  section,  of  a  composition. 
Ca-lan'do.    (/.)    Diminishing  and  retarding. 

Cal-ma'to      (I)  \ ^^n  calmness,  tranquillity,  repose. 
Ca-16're.     (J.)    With  heat,  warmly,  full  of  passionate  feeling". 
Cancel.    A  sign  (tl)  used  to  cancel  the  effect  of  a  previous  flat  or 

sharp,  unfortunately  called  a  Natural. 
Can'on.     A  rule ;  an  imitation ;  a  piece  in  which  one  part  is 

imitated  by  another,  note  for  note. 
Can-ta'bi-le.    (I.  be-lii.) )  T  ...  .     .       .  . 

Can-tan'dd.    (J.)  J In  a  melodlous'  sinSin&  style. 

Can-ta're.    (J.)    To  sing. 

Can-ta'ta.    (/.)    A  short  oratorio  without  action. 

Can'to.    (J.)    The  upper  voice  part ;  the  melody. 

Can'tus  flr'mus.    (£.  toos,  moos.)   Tenor  or  chief  melody,  now 

given  to  soprano,  hence  called  canto;  (2)  a  subject  to  which 

counterpoint  is  added. 
Can-zo'na.    (1.  tso7.)    A  short  song  with  unimportant  words. 
Ca-pell-meis'ter.    (G.  mis.)    See  Maestro  di  cappeUa. 
Ca'po.    (I.)    Head,  commencement. 
Ca'po  das'tro.    (J.)    A  nut  used  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 

guitar  strings. 

Ca-pric'cio.    {I.  n.    pre-tcho.)  )  A  freak,  whim,  fancy;  a 

Ca-pric-cio'so.    (I.  a.    pre-tcho'zo.)  V    composition  irregular 


Caprice'.    {E.  n.    ka-pres'.)  )     in   form;    in   a   free, 

fantastic  style. 


■}• 
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Ca-ril-lons.     (F.  ka-re-yong.)    A  peal  or  set  of  bells. 

Carol.     KE.)    A  song  of  joy  for  Christmas  or  Easter. 

Catch.     {F.)    A  humorous  round  so  written  that  the  singers 

catch  each  other's  words  and  pervert  them. 
Catgut.     [K)    Strings  made  of  the  intestines  of  sheep. 
Ca-va-ti'na.    (J.  te'.)    A  smooth  and  melodious  air,  frequently 

preceded  by  a  recitative. 
C  Clef.    The  clef  which  fixes  middle  C  on  whatever  degree  it  is 

placed  upon ;  formerly  used  for  alto  and  soprano,  now  used 

principally  in  orchestral  music,  or  for  the  tenor  part  in  vocal 

music. 
Ce-le-ri-ta'.     (J.  tcha-la-re.)    Celerity,  velocity. 
CeriO.     (J.  tchal'.)     Violoncello,  q.  v. 

Cha-conne'.     (F.  sha-cone.)     A  slow  dance  in  3-4  measure. 
Changing  tones.    Passing  tones  occurring  on  the  accent. 
Chant.    A  musical  recitation. 

Chant,  double.    A  chant  extending  through  two  verses. 
Chant,  single.    A  chant  extending  through  one  verse. 
Che.    (I.  ka.)    That,  than,  which. 
Chest  tones.  imu    .         .       .  . 
Chest  voice.  I The  lowest  reglster  of  the  V01ce- 
Chi-a'ro.    (/.  ke.)    Clear,  pure,  brilliant  tone. 
Chi-a-ro-scu'rd.    (I.  ke  skoo.)    Light  ar?d  shade,  expression. 
Chi-a've.    (J.  ke.)    Key  or  clef. 
Chi-u'sd.    (J.  ke-do-zo.)    Close,  hidden,  concealed. 
Choeur.    (F.  kur.)    The  chorus  or  choir. 
Cho-ra'le.    (6?.)    A  slow  hymn  tune. 
Chord.     A  combination  of  tones. 
Chord,  characteristic.    The  dominant  chord. 
Chord,  common.    See  Common  chord. 
Chord,  dominant.    See  Dominant  chord. 
Chor'da  sep'ti-ma.    Chord  of  the  seventh. 
Chord,  equivocal.    See  Diminished  seventh  chord. 
Chorus.    A  band  of  singers ;  a  composition  for  a  number  of 

voices  ;  the  refrain  or  Burden  of  a  song. 
Chromatic.    By  half-steps. 

Chromatic  half-step.    An  augmented  prime,  q.  v. 
Chromatic  scale.    One  that  consists  of  half-steps. 
Chromatic  signs.      Accidentals;   sharps,   flats,   and   cancels 

(naturals). 
C  in  alt.    Second  added  line  above,  of  the  treble  staff. 
C  in  altissimo.    The  octave  above  C  in  alt. 
Classical  music.    Music  which  is  chaste,  pure,  and  refined, 
and  conforms  to  the  best  authority  in  art. 
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Cla-vi-chord.    The  forerunner  of  the  piano. 

Clav-ier.     [F.  er.)    The  old  name  for  the  clavichord. 

Clef.  {F.)  A  sign  which  determines  the  pitch  of  tones  as  repre- 
sented by  the  degrees  of  the  staff. 

Clef,  alto.    Fixes  middle  C  on  the  third  line. 

Clef,  bass.    Fixes  middle  C  on  the  added  line  above. 

Clef,  C.    Fixes  middle  C  on  whichever  degree  it  is  placed  on. 

Clef,  F.    See  Clef,  bass. 

Clef,  G.    Fixes  middle  C  on  the:added  line  below. 

Clef,  tenor.  Fixes  middle  C  on  fourth  line  ;  in  most  modern 
American  music  it  fixes  middle  C  on  the  third  space. 

Close  harmony     In  which  the  parts  are  kept  close  together. 

Co'i     (/  ko  e  )  I  Witn>  at  tne  same  time  with. 

Co'da.    (L)    A  few  measures  added  for  a  more  effective  close. 

Col.    (J.)      ^ 

Col'la.    (J.UWith. 

Col'16.     (I.)) 

Col'la  vd'ce.    (I.  tche.)    With  the  voice. 

Coll'  6t-ta'va.    (I.)    With  the  octave 

Cd'me.    (I.)    As,  like,  the  same  as. 

Com-md'do.    (I.)    Quietly,  easily,  without  haste. 

Common  chord.    A  chord  with  a  fundamental,  third  and  fifth. 

Common  measure.      A  measure  with  any  multiple  of  two 

pulses;  its  signs  are  \,  |,  %,  %,  etc. 
Common  metre.    A  four-line  stanza  (8,  6,  8,  6). 
Compass.    The  whole  range  of  tones  capable  of  being  produced 

by  a  voice  or  an  instrument. 
Complementary  interval.    One  which,  added  to  any  other, 

completes  the  octave. 
Complementary  signatures.     Signatures  that  denote  those 

different  keys  which  are  represented  alike  on  the  staff,  as 

4  sharps  and  3  flats ;  sharp  signatures  have  their  complements 

in  flat  signatures  and  vice  versa,  the  united  number  of  signs 

being  seven,  thus : 

Sharps,    01234567 
Flats,        76543210 

77777777 
Compound  intervals.    Intervals  greater  than  an  octave. 
Compound  measures.    Measures  of  two,  three,  or  four  groups 

of  threes,  as  6-4 ;  6-8 ;  9-4 ;  9-8 ;  12-4 ;  12-8. 
Con.    (7.)    With. 
Conbri'6.     (i.  bre'6.)    With  life. 
Concerted  music.    Music  for  several  performers. 
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Con-cer'td.  (J.  tchar'.)  A  composition  in  Sonata  form  for 
solo  instrument  with  orchestra. 

Concert  pitch.  Standard  pitch ;  various  pitches  have  prevailed 
during  the  past  200  years,  viz :  French,  1699=404  vibrations  per 
second;  Handel's,  1740=416;  French,  1858=448;  London, 
1859=455  ;  the  French  "  Diapason  Normal  "=435,  is  now  com- 
ing into  general  use,  for  pitch  A,  first* above  middle  C. 

Conductor.    A  leader  of  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Con  e  sen'za  strd-men'te.  (/.  a  sSn'tsa.)  With  and  without 
instruments. 

Con  es-pres-si-6'ne.    (/.  e.)    With  expression. 

Con  for'za.    (/.  fort-sa.)    With  force. 

Con  fu-o'cd.    (J.  foo.)    With  fire. 

Con  gli.    (J.  gle.)    With  the. 

Con  graz'i-a.    (J.  grat'se-ii.)    With  grace. 

Con  mo'td.    With  motion,  spirited. 

Connecting  tone.    A  tone  common  to  two  chords. 

C6n  8vS a'm    ^ }  1" With  the  octave  ;  t0  be  Played  in  octaves. 

Con  pre-ci-si-6'ne.  (J.  tche-ze.)  W7ith  precisioniand  exactness. 

Consecutive  fifths.  Perfect  fifths  progressing  in  similar  mo- 
tion. 

Consecutive  octaves.    Octaves  progressing  in  similar  motion. 

Con'so-nance,  perfect,  in  which  the  interval  is  invariable,  as 
fifths,  fourths,  and  octaves.  As  inversion  does  not  change 
their  characteristics,  they  are  called  Perfect  intervals.  Other 
intervals  change  their  characteristics  by  inversion ;  thus  major 
intervals  become  minor  when  inverted,  and  vice  versa;  aug- 
mented intervals,  inverted,  become  diminished,  and  vice  versa. 

Con'so-nance,  imperfect,  in  which  the  interval  varies,  e.  g., 
thirds  and  sixths  may  be  either  major  or  minor. 

Con  sor-di'ni.  (I.  de'ne.)  (1)  With  mutes,  violin ;  (2)  With 
soft  pedal,  piano. 

Con  spi'ri-td.    (I.  spe're.)    With  spirit. 

Con'tra.    (J.)   Against;  with  other  words  it  means  below,  under. 

Con-traTto.    (J.)    The  lowest  female  voice. 

Con-tra-pun'tal.  Pertaining  to,  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
counterpoint. 

Con-trap-pun'to.    (J.  pdon.)    Counterpoint. 
Con'tra-punt-ist.    (E.)    One  skilled  in  Counterpoint. 
Contrary  motion.    Proceeding  in  opposite  directions. 

Con-tra-s6g-get't6.      (J.  sod-jat'to.)     Counter  subject  of  a 

fugue. 
Con  8va,  ad.  lib.    With  octaves  at  pleasure. 
Cor.     (F.)    A  horn;  usually  a  French  horn. 
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Copyright.     The  right  of  an  outhor  to  control  his  works  during 

a  certain  term  of  years. 
Cor  Anglaise.     {F.  ang-glas.)  j  English  horn:  the  alto  of  the 
Cor-no  In-gle'se.     (J.  gla'zfi.)  )     oboe  family. 
Cor'da.     (/.)     A  string,  as  Una  corda,  one  string,  i.  e.,  use  the 

soft  pedal  of  the  piano. 
Cornet.     A  small  brass  wind  instrument ;  an  organ  stop 
Cor'ni.     (J.  pi.  ne.)     Horns. 
Cor'no.    (i.)    A  horn. 
Co'ro.    (I.)    A  chorus;  a  choir. 
Cd-rd'nd.    (J.)    A  hold ;  a  pause. 
Couac.     (F.  quak.)    The  false,  quacking  sound  made  by  bad 

blowing  of  a  clarinet,  oboe,  or  bassoon. 
Counterpoint.     Notes  were  formerly  called  points,  or  pricks, 

hence  contrapunctum,  or  counterpoint,  meaning  note  against 

note  ;  the  art  of  harmonizing  a  theme  by  adding  parts  which 

shall  be  in  themselves  melodious.     C.  may  be  either  single 

(plain),  double,  triple  or  quadruple. 

Counterpoint,  double,  is  one  which  may  be  inverted  without 
faulty  progressions. 

Counterpoint,  plain,  is  divided  into  five  species:  (1)  note 
against  note  ;  (2)  two  against  one;  (3)  four  against  one ;  (4)  syn- 
copated; (5)  florid. 

Counterpoint,  quadruple.  In  four  parts,  which  may  be  in- 
verted. 

Counterpoint,  single.  Counterpoint  not  intended  for  inver- 
sion ;  see  counterpoint,  plain. 

Counterpoint,  triple.     In  three  parts,  which  may  be  inverted. 

Counter-subject.  The  principal  counterpoint  to  a  subject  in 
fugue. 

Cres-cen'dd.  (J.  shim'.)  Gradually  increasing  in  force  or 
power. 

Crotch-et.    A  quarter-  note. 

Cue.  A  word  cr  phrase  used  as  a  guide  to  singers,  indicating 
when  to  begin. 

Cus-to.  (J.  koos.)  A  direct,  ~v.  The  sign  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  line  or  page  to  show  the  position  of  the  next  note. 

Cym-bals.  Circular  concave  disks  made  of  brass,  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  being  clashed  together. 

D.  First  tone  of  Dorian,  mode;  (2)  super-tonic  in  C  key;  (3) 
tonic  in  key  of  two  sharps ;  (4)  third  string  of  violin,  second 
of  viola  and  cello  ;  (5)  Abb.  for  Discantus,  Dissus,  Destra,  etc. 

Da  Ca'po.     (J.)    From  the  beginning  ;  first  used  about  1696. 

Da  cap'6  al  fi'ne.    (J.  fe'.)  From  the  beginning  to  the  word  fine. 

Da  cap'6  al  segn'd.    (7.  san'yo.)    Repeat  from  the  sign. 
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?*};,. -(/'\  r .  JBy  the  ;  of  the  ;  from  the,  etc. 
Dal  la.    (7.) )    ' 

Dal  segn'o.    (7.  san'yo.)    From  the  sign. 

Damper  pedal.  Improperly  called  "  loud  pedal ;  "  the  piano 
pedal  which  raises  the  dampers  from  the  strings. 

Dampers.  The  felt  cushions  which  rest  on  piano-strings  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  vibration. 

De  but.    (F.  da'bu.)    The  first  appearance. 

De-cani  (7.)  The  singers  on  the  Dean's  side  of  the  choir; 
those  on  the  Cantor's  side  are  "  Cantoris." 

De-Ci'sd.     (7.  da-tche'zo.)    Boldly  ;  decidedly. 

Dec-la-man  do.     (J.)    In  declamatory  style ;  see  Recitative. 

Decorative  notes.    Embellishments. 

De-cre-scen'do.  (7.  da-kra-shan'.)  Gradually  decreasing  in 
power. 

De-gree.    A  line  or  a  space  of  the  staff. 

Del.    (I.)    Of  the. 

S!J1"^-i?Z '■£  if -^U  Delicately,  smoothly. 
Del-i-ca-to.    (/  dei-e-ca'to.) ) 

Del  la.    (/.  dal.)    By  the,  of  the,  etc. 

Dem-i.    (J.  dem'e.)    Half. 

Dem-i-sem-i-qua-ver.    A  32d  note.. 

Des-cant.    (7.)   The  addition  of  one  or  more  parts  to  a  subject: 

the  forerunner  of  modern  counterpoint. 
Des  tra.    (/.)    Right. 

De-ter-mi-na'to.     (/.)    Resolute,  determined. 
De-vo-zi-6'ne.    (J.  tse.)    Devout,  religious  feeling. 
Dex-tra.    (L.)    The  right  hand. 
Di.    (J.  de.)    With,  for,  of,  etc. 
Di-a-ton'ic.    (Gr.)    Through  the  tones  of  the  key,  i.e.,  with 

no  chromatic  tones. 

Di-a-ton-ic  half-step.    A  minor  second. 
Diatonic  scale.    The  tones  of  a  key  in  successive  order,  from 
one  tonic  to  the  next,  inclusive. 

Di  bra-vu'ra.    (7.  voo.)    Brilliantly. 
Di-es'tra.    (7  de-as'.)    The  right  hand. 
Dign-i-ta'te.     (7.  den-ye.)    Dignity,  grandeur. 
Di  gra/dd.     (7.  de.)    By  degrees  ;  opposed  to  Di  salto,  q.  v. 
Dil-et-tan'te.    (I.)    See  Amateur. 
Dll-i-gen'za.     (7  jan'tsa.)    Diligence. 
Dil-u-en'do.     (J.  oo-an'.)    See  Morendo. 

Diminished  intervals  Those  which  are  a  half-step  less  than 
minor  and  perfect  intervals. 
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DIm-in-u-en  do.    (7.  oo-an'.)    Diminishing;  softer  and  softer. 

Dirndl' to.     (7  de.)    Very  much. 

D  in  alt.    Four  degrees  above  A  in  alt,  q.  v 

D  in  al-tls' si-mo.    Octave  above  D  in  alt. 

Di  qui-e'to.     (/.  deque-a/.)    Quietly. 

Direct.    A  sign  (*v)  used  to  indicate  the  next  note. 

Direct  motion.    Similar  motion,  q.  v. 

Di  sal-to.    (7  de.)    By  skips,  opposed  to  Di  grado,  q.  v. 

Dis-diapason.    (Gr.)    Two  octaves ;  a  15th. 

Dis-In-vol'td.     (/.  dez.)    Free,  offhand,  bold. 

Dispersed  harmony.  Harmony  in  which  the  chord  tones  are 
widely  separated. 

Dissonance.     A  mingling  of  inharmonious  tones. 

Distance.    The  interval  between  two  tones. 

Dis-tin'to.    (7.  ten'.)    Distinct,  clear^ 

Di  tes'ta.     (J.  de  tas'.)    Of  the  head. 

Dl-ver-ti-men'td.    (7.  man'.))  Light,  entertaining  music  ;    a 

Divertissement.     (F.  m6ng.)    J     short  ballet;  an  Entr'acte. 

Di-vi'si.  (I.  de-ve'ze.)  Divided;  the  instruments  playing  from 
one  staff  must  separate  and  play  in  two  parts.  Their  reunion 
is  directed  by  unisono. 

Do.  (I.)  The  syllable  applied  to  the  Tonic  of  all  major  modes; 
most  foreigners  confine  it  to  the  pitch  C. 

Dol'ce.    (/.  dol-tche.)  ^ 

Dol-cez'za.    ( I.  tchat'sa. )       >  Delicate,  gentle,  very  soft,  sweet. 

D61-cis'si-md.    (I.  tches'se.)) 

D6-len'te.    (7  Ian.)    Sad. 

D6-16-ro's6.  (7.  zo.)  With  grief;  with  sorrow  ;  sadly  ;  mourn- 
fully. 

Dom'I-nant.    The  fifth  of  a  key. 

Do'po.     (7.  also  spelled  doppo.)    After. 

D6p'pl-d  mo-ve-men'td.    (7.  man.)    Twice  as  fast. 

D6p'pl-d  tem-po.  .  (7)    Twice  as  fast. 

Dot.  Placed  after  a  note  adds  one  half  to  its  value  ;  two  dots 
add  three  fourths;  placed  over  a  note  indicates  semi-staccato; 
at  the  side  of  a  bar  they  show  that  the  music  on  that  side  is 
to  be  repeated. 

Double  bar.  A  broad  bar" ,  or  two  single  bars  drawn  across  the 
staff,  denote  (l)  the  end  of  the  strain ;  (2)  the  end  of  a  line  in 
hymn-tunes. 

Double  flat.  Two  flats  before  a  note,  indicating  a  tone  two  half- 
steps  lower  ;  contradicted  by  a  cancel  and  a  flat. 

Double  measure.    A  two -pulse  measure. 

Double  sharp.  Two  sharps  before  a  note,  indicating  a  tone 
two  half-steps  higher ;  contradicted  by  a  cancel  and  a  sharp. 
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Double  suspension.   The  delaying  of  two  parts ;  see  Suspension 

Double  tonguing.  A  term  applied  to  rapidly  repeated  tones 
in  cornet  and  liute  playing. 

Doublet.    A  pulse  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

Dra'ma-tis  per-sd'n*.  (L.)  The  characters  of  an  opera  or 
play. 

Drit'td.    (L  dre.)    Right. 

Drone.    The  large  tube  of  the  bagpipe. 

Drum-major.    The  director  of  a  drum  corps. 

Du'e.    (/.  doo'S.)    Two;  in  two  parts.    See  Divisi. 

Du'e  cor-de.  (I.  ddo-6kor'de\)  Two  strings;  discontinue  the 
soft  pedal. 

Due  pe-da'li.    (I.)    Use  both  pedals. 

Due  vol' te.    (J.)    Twice. 

Du-et'to.    (I.  doo-at'.)  )  A  composition  for  two  voices  or  instru- 

Du'6.    (I.  doo'.)  J     ments. 

Dutch  concert.  A  convivial  exercise  in  which  each  person 
sings  a  different  song,  all  singing  at  once,  some  familiar  cho- 
rus being  used  after  each  stanza. 

Dynamics.  (Gr.)  Relating  to  power  of  tones;  the  five  dy- 
namic degrees  are  pp,  p,  m,  /,  ff. 

E.     (J.  a.)      ) 
Ed.     (7.ad.)/And- 

Ecclesiastical.    Pertaining  to  the  church. 
E'co.     (J.  a'ko.)    An  echo. 
Eighth.    An  octave. 

Eisteddfod.  (  W.  is-teth'vod. )  A  congress  to  elect  chief  bards; 
a  Welsh  musical  festival. 

El-e-gan'te.     (/.  gan'te\)    Elegant,  graceful. 
El-e-gan'za.    (L  gant'sa.)    Elegance,  grace. 
El-e-gi'a.     (/.  je'.)      A  mournful  poem;    a  funeral  song;    a 
monody. 

Em-bou-chure.  (F.  6ng-b6T)-shoor.)  The  mouth-piece  of  a 
wind  instrument;  position  of  the  lips  in  playing  such  instru- 
ments. 

En-core'.     ( F.  ong-kor'.)    Again;  more. 

En-er'gi-c6.    (J.  In-ar'je.)    Energetic ;  vigorous. 

Enharmonic  change.  A  change  of  notation  without  change  of 
tone,  as  A  flat  and  G  sharp. 

En-sem-ble.    (F.  6ng-s6ng-bl.)    Together;  the  general  effect; 

the  union  of  a  whole  company  in  a  piece. 
Entr'acte.    ( F.  6ng-tr'akt. )   Music  between  the  acts  of  a  drama. 
En-tra'ta.    (7.  an.)    Prelude;  entry;  introduction. 
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Episode.  A  digression,  separable  from  the  main  subject,  but 
naturally  arising  from  it. 

E  po'i.     (I.  apo-e.)    And  then. 

Equal  temperament.  A  way  of  tuning  whereby  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  octave  are  divided  equally  between  all  the  keys. 

Equivocal  Chord.    The  Diminished  Seventh  chord. 

Equivocal  chords.    Chords  common  to  two  or  more  keys. 

Es-pres-si-6'ne.    (/.)    Expression. 

Es-pres-si'vd.    (J.)    With  feeling. 

Essential  tones.   The  tones  proper  to  a  chord. 

Es-tin't6.    (/.  ten'.)    Dying  away  ;  ritard  and  diminish. 

Ft 'to      t  T\ )  Diminutive— as  operetta,  a  little  opera. 

E-tude.    (F.  a-tiid.)    A  study  ;  an  exercise. 
Ex'it.    (L.)    He  (or  she)  goes  out. 
Ex'eunt.    (L.)    They  go  out. 

Explosive  tone.  One  forcibly  struck  and  suddenly  diminished. 
Expression.    The  manner  or  style  which  gives  life  and  sug- 
gestive force  to  ideas  and  sentiments. 
Extreme  sharp  sixth.    See  Augmented  sixth. 

Fa-Ci'le.     [I.  tche.)  j  Easy ;  an  easy  arrangement  of  a  dif- 

Fa-Ci-li-ta'.    (/.  tchel-e.)  J     fieult  passage. 

Fa-got'td.    (/.)    A  bassoon.    Also  an  organ  stop. 

Fa  la.    The  refrain  in  old  songs. 

False  relation.      Is  a  chromatic  contradiction  in    different 

voices,  either  simultaneous  or  so  near  that  the  effect  of  one 

has  not  passed  before  the  other  enters. 

Fal-set'td.     {I.  sat'.)    That  part  of  a  male  voice  that  is  above 

its  natural  compass. 
Fan-fare.    {F.)    A  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Fan-ta'si-a.     ( I.  ta-ze.)    A  composition  without  regular  form. 
F  clef.    Bass  clef.    It  fixes  middle  C  on  first  added  line  above. 
Fer-ma'ta.     (/.)    A  pause  or  hold. 
Fe-rd'ce.     (I.  fa-r6-tche.)    Wild,  fierce. 
FF.    Abb.  of  fortissimo. 
Fi-as'co.    (/.  fe.)    A  miserable  failure. 
Fi-a't6.     (/.  fe.)    (1)  Wind.    (2)  Breath  in  singing. 
Fifth,  augmented.    A  fifth  one  half-step  greater  than  a  perfect 

fifth.    See  under  fifth,  perfect. 

Fifth,  consecutive.    See  Consecutive  fifths. 

Fifth,  diminished.  A  fifth  one  half-step  smaller  than  a  perfect 
fifth.    See  under  fifth,  perfect. 
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Fifth,  perfect.    An  interval  of  three  steps  and  one  half-step; 

the  ancient  diapente. 
Fifth,  sharp.    See  Augmented  fifth. 
Figured  bass.    See  Thorough-bass. 
Fi-na'le.    (/.  fe.)    The  final  movement. 
Fi'ne.    (L  fe'nS.)    The  end. 
F  in  alt.    An  octave  above  F  on  the  fifth  line. 
F  in  altissimo.    An  octave  above  F  in  alt. 
Fingering.    The  art  of  using  the  fingers  properly. 
Fingering,  American.    See  American  fingering. 
Fingering,  foreign.    Indicating  the  thumb  and  fingers  by  the 

figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  as  opposed  to  the  American  plan  of  X,  1,  2, 

8,  4. 
Finite  canon.    A  canon  not  repeated. 
Fi'no  al.    (/.  fe.)    End  at;  stop  at. 
Fin  qui.    (/.  fen  que.)    To  this  place. 
Fi-6-ri'to.    (J.  fe-6-ri'.)     Florid. 
First  inversion.    The  form  of  a  chord  when  the  bass  takes  the 

third. 
Fixed  Do.  )  Syllables  used  as  names  of  pitches  (so  used  in 

Fixed  syllables,  i"  foreign  countries) ,  as  opposed  to  our  Ameri- 
can movable  Bo,  in  which  Do  is  always  applied  to  the  major 

tonic.    See  Quidonian  syllables. 
Flat.     (1)  A  sign  denoting  a  tone  a  half-step  lower;  (2)  below 

pitch  ;  (3)  minor,  as  a  flat  3d,  a  flat  5th,  etc. 
Florid.    Embellished,  figured. 
Fork,  tuning.    A  fork  which  gives  a  certain  pitch. 
Form.    The  shape  and  structure  of  a  composition  ;  the  union 

of  its  chief  elements  into  phrases,  sections,  periods,  etc. 
For'te.     (/.  for'te.)    Loud,  strong ;  fourth  degree  of  power. 
For-tis' si-mo.    (/.  tes'se.)    Very  loud  ;  fifth  degree  of  power. 
For'za.    (I.  fort'sa.)    Force,  power. 

Fourth,  augmented.  A  fourth  a  half-step  larger  than  a  perfect 
fourth. 

fourth,  diminished.  A  fourth  a  half-step  smaller  than  a  per- 
fect fourth. 

Fourth,  perfect.    An  interval  of  two  steps  and  one  half-step. 

French  sixth.  An  augmented  sixth  chord,  always  consisting 
of  the  syllables  le  do  re  fi  resolving  to  sol  do  mi  sol.  For  the 
origin  of  the  augmented  6th  chords  see  Palmer's  "Theory  of 
Music,"  pp.  93  to  97. 

Fres'cd.    (I.  frSs'ko.)    Fresh  ;  lively ;  vigorously. 

Fu'ga.    (I.  foo\)    A  flight ;  a  chase.    See  Fugue. 

Fugue,    (fug.)     From  Fugare,  to  fly.    A  polyphonic  composi- 
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tion  developed  from  a  subject  which  each  voice  takes  in  turn, 

according  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint. 
Fugue^  counter.     In  which  the  subjects  move  in  contrary 

motion 
Fugue,  double.    Which  has  two  subjects. 
Fugue,  free.    One  in  which  the  rules  are  not  strictly  obeyed. 
Fugue,  ren-ver-see.    (F.  fug  r6ng-v6r-sa.)    An  inverted  fugue. 
Fugue,  strict.    In  which  the  laws  are  strictly  observed. 
Fugue,  simple.    Has  but  a  single  subject. 
Full.    For  all  performers. 

Full  anthem.    An  anthem  without  solos.    See  Anthem. 
Full  cadence.    See  Perfect  cadence. 
Full  chord.    A  chord,  some  of  whose  tones  are  doubled ;  (2)  a 

chord  for  the  full  power  of  all  performers. 

Full  organ.    Implies  the  use  of  all  the  stops  at  once. 
Full  score.    A  score  in  which  all  parts  are  separately  displayed. 
Full  service.     A  service  in  which  music  is  used  to  the  fullest 
extent  allowable. 

Fundamental  tone.    The  tone  on  which  a  chord  is  founded. 
Fu-6'cd.     (J.  foo.)     Fire,  passion,  spirit. 
Fu-6-cd'sd.    (I.  zo.)    Vehemently,  passionately. 
Fu'ri-a.     {I.  foo-re.)    Fury,  rage. 
Fu-ri-6'sd.     (/.  zo.)    Furiously. 

Gam'ba,  vi'ol  di.  (J.  ve'61  de.)  An  instrument  of  the  violin 
family,  with  5,  6,  or  7  strings,  tuned  in  thirds  and  fourths;  an 
organ  stop. 

Gam'ma.     (/.)    The  scale  ;  gamut. 

Gamut.    The  scale  in  any  key. 

Gar'bd,  con.    (7.)    With  grace. 

Gauche.    (F.  gosh.)    Left. 

Gauche,  main.    (F.  gosh,  mang.)    Left  hand. 

Ga-votte.  (F.  v6t.)  From  Gavoto,  the  people  of  a  district  in 
France,  called  Gap;  a  brisk  dance  of  two  strains,  each  re- 
peated. 

G  Clef.  A  sign  combining  G  and  S  (Sol).  It  so  fixes  the  pitches 
that  middle  C  is  on  the  added  line  below. 

Gen-ti-lez'za.    (i.  lfit'sa.)    Elegance ;  grace. 

Ge-nus.    (L.)    Sort  or  class,  especially  of  scales. 

German  fingering.    See  under  Fingering. 

German  sixth.  An  augmented  sixth  chord  always  consisting 
of  the  syllables  fa  la  do  ri,  resolving  to  mi  la  do  mi.  This  chord 
should  be  used  only  in  the  minor.  When  used  in  major,  the 
American  sixth  (7.  v.)  would  give  better  voice-leading. 
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Gigue.    (G.  jeg.  from  Qeige,  a  fiddle.)    A  jig;  a  lively  dance. 

Gio-co'so.    (7.  jo-ko'zo.)   Jocose,  merry,  cheerful,  gay,  sportive. 

Gio-jd'so.    (7.  j6-yo'zo.)    Glad,  blithe,  gay. 

Giu'bi-16.    (7.  joo'be-16.)    Jubilant,  rejoicing. 

Gius'to.    (7.  joos'.)    Just,  strict,  correct. 

Glee.  A  composition  for  voices  in  harmony ;  originally  one 
voice  to  a  part,  the  subject  either  grave  or  gay. 

Gli.    (7.  l'e.)    The. 

Glis-san'do.  (7.  gles.)  Sliding  the  tips  of  the  fingers  over  the 
piano  keys ;  (2)  a  slur  in  violin  playing. 

Gloria.    (L.)    A  movement  of  the  mass. 

Glo'ri-a  Pa'tri.  (X.)  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  etc.  Sung  at  the 
end  of  a  psalm. 

Glottis.  The  narrow  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

Grace  notes.    Ornamental  notes. 

Gran'de.    (7.)    Grand,  great. 

Gran  cas'sa.    (7.)    The  great  drum. 

Gran-di-6'sd.    (7.  de-6'zo.)    Grandeur,  dignity. 

Grand  opera.   A  full  opera,  with  full  cast  of  performers. 

Gra've.    (7.)    Slow,  solemn. 

Gra-ve-men'te.    (7.  man'.)    Heavily,  grievously. 

Gra'zi-a.    (7.  grat'se-a.)    Grace,  charm,  beauty. 

Gra-zi-6'sd.    (7.  grat-se-6'zo.)    Graceful,  agreeable, 

Great  organ.    Usually  the  middle  key-board  of  the  organ. 

Gre-gd'ri-an  Chant.  Choral  music,  according  to  the  eight 
church  modes,  as  arranged  by  Pope  Gregory  I. 

Gre-go'ri-an  modes.     The  scales  as  set  in  order  by  Pope 

Gregory  I.  (a.  d.  590.) 

Gre-gd'ri-an  tones,  or  tunes.    The  Plain  Song  established  by 

Po^e  Gregory  I.  (a.  d.  590.) 
Grosse  caisse.    (F.  gros  kas.)    Big  drum. 
Gros'sd.    (7.)    Great,  full,  grand. 

Ground-bass.   A  short  bass  phrase,  repeated  to  varied  melodies. 
Group.    A  series  of  short  notes  grouped. 
Grup-pet'to.     (7.  groop-pat'.)    "  A  little  group,"  a  turn. 
G  string.    1st  string  of  double-bass  ;  3d  of  cello,  viola,  and  gui- 
tar ;  and  4th  of  violin. 
Gui'da.    (7.  gwe'.)    A  guide ;  a  direct. 

Gui-do'ni-an  syllables.  The  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
used  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  (gwe'do  da-rat'so,  a.  d.  1020),  takeu 
from  a  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  viz: 

Ut  queant  laxis,  7Tamuli  tuorum, 

.Resonare  fibris,  Solve  polluti, 

Mra  gestorum,  7abia  reati, 

Sanete  Johannes. 
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The  Sa  was  added  and  changed  to  Si  to  mark  the  half-step 
(like  mi) ;  ut  became  do,  and  all  used  as  names  of  tone-relation- 
ships. Americans  have  always  thus  used  them ;  European 
nations  having  lost  sight  of  this  use,  employ  them  as  names  oj 
pitches.  As  a  protest  against  this  narrow  use  of  the  syllables, 
the  American  plan  was  introduced  into  England  some  forty 
years  ago,  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  Tonic  Sol  Fa ;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  Tonic  Sol  Faists  do  away  with 
the  staff,  using  a  letter  notation.  In  all  other  respects  the  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  is  our  American  plan  of  sol-fa-ing  from  the  Tonic. 
Gusto.    {I.  goos'to.)    Expression ;  taste. 


Half-cadence.    See  under  Cadence. 

Half-step.  A  term  of  measurement,  smallest  in  use ;  equals  an 
augmented  prime  or  a  minor  second. 

Half-tone.    An  undesirable  name  for  a  half-step. 

Harmonics.  Overtones  heard  with  any  simple  tone;  (2)  the 
soft  tones  of  a  string  when  touched  at  given  points. 

Harmony.  The  science  of  chords,  their  construction  and  pro- 
gression. 

Hemidemisemiquaver.    A  64th  note.    {Obs.  except  in  England.) 

Hexachord.    A  scale  of  six  tones. 

Hold.    A  character  placed  over  a  note,  denoting  prolongation. 

See  Pause. 
Holding-tone.    A  tone  held  while  others  move. 
Horn,  Frencn.      An  important  brass  orchestral  instrument. 

See  Corno. 

Hornpipe.    A  rude  old  instrument ;  (2)  a  lively  dance. 


II.    (I.  el.)    The. 

Imitation.    The  repetition  of  a  short  subject  by  another  part. 

Im'mer.    (G.)    Always;  ever. 

Imperfect  cadence.    See  under  Cadence. 

Im-pe-tu-6'so.    (J.  em-pa-too-o'zo.)    Impetuous. 

Im-promp'tu.    (I.  em-prom p-too.)    An  extensive  production 

without  set  form. 
Im-pre-sa'ri-6.    (I.  em-pr6-za-re.)    A  manager,  conductor. 
In.    (/.  en.)    In,  in  the,  into. 
In  alt.    The  first  octave  above  fifth  line. 
In  al-tis'si-mo.    (2.  en,  tes'se.)    The  next  octave  above  Alt. 
In-de-ci'so.    (J.  en-dC-tche'zo.)    Undecided. 
In-fi-ni'to.     (J.  en-fe-ne'.)    Continual. 
In-no-cen'te.    (/.  en-no-tchan'.)     Innocent. 
In-no-cen'za.    {I.  en-no-tchan'tsii.)    Artlessness. 
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In  tem'po.    (/.  en  tarn'.)    In  time ;  i.  c,  resume  strict  time  after 

a  rit.,  etc. 
Interlude.  )  A  short  passage  between  stanzas; 

In-ter-mez'zd.   {I.  mat'so.) )    (2)  a  brief  musical  number  played 

between  the  acts  of  an  opera,  or  drama. 
Intermediate  tones.    Those  tones  which  occur  between  the 

diatonic  tones  of  the  key. 
Interrupted  cadence.    See  under  Cadence. 

Interval.  The  difference  of  pitch  between  two  tones-;  also 
their  effect  when  performed  simultaneously. 

Intervals,  perfect.  Primes,  octaves,  4ths,  and  5ths ;  so  called 
because  inversion  does  not  change  their  characteristics,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  other  intervals. 

Intervals,  major.  2ds,  3ds,  6ths,  7ths,  and  9ths,  from  the  major 
Tonic. 

Intervals,  minor.  2ds,  3ds,  6ths,  7ths,  and  9ths,  achromatic 
half-step  smaller  than  the  major  intervals  oi  the  same  name. 

Intervals,  augmented.  A  chromatic  half-step  larger  than 
major  and  perfect  intervals. 

Intervals,  diminished.  A  chromatic  half-step  smaller  than 
perfect  and  minor  intervals. 

In'ti-mo.     (I.  en'te.)    With  inward  emotion. 

Intonation.    Correctness  of  pitch. 

In-tra'da.    (I.  en.)    An  interlude.    (From  intra,  between.) 

In-tre'pi-do.    (7.  en-tra'pe.)    Boldly. 

Introduction.    A  preparatory  movement. 

In-tro'it.  (E.)  Formerly  a  psalm  sung  while  the  priest  was 
entering  within  the  rails  of  the  altar;  now  any  piece  appro- 
priate to  opening  service,  or  church  service  in  general. 

Invention.  The  gift  of  finding  new  melodies,  also  a  composi- 
tion in  free  imitative  style. 

Inversion.  Has  five  significations— viz :  (1)  In  counterpoint  it 
signifies  the  repetition  of  a  phrase  or  passage  with  reversed  in- 
tervals. (2)  In  double  counterpoint  it  indicates  that  the  upper 
part  is  placed  below  the  lower,  or  vice  versa.  (3)  Intervals  are 
inverted  whei)  the  lower  tone  is  so  changed  as  to  become  the 
higher.  (4)  A  chord  is  inverted  when  any  tone  other  than  its 
fundamental  is  taken  in  the  lowest  part.  (5)  Pedal  point 
{organ  point)  is  inverted  when  the  sustained  tone  is  transferred 
from  the  bass  to  an  upper  part. 

Inverted  turn.  A  turn  beginning  with  the  lowest  note  instead 
of  the  highest. 

Is-tes'so.     (I.  tas'.)    The  same. 

Italian  sixth.  An  augmented  6th  chord,  always  consisting  of 
the  syllables  Le,  double  Do,  Fi,  resolving  to  Sol,  Ti,  Re,  Sol.  For 
the  origin  of  the  augmented  6th  chords  see  Palmer's  "  Theory 
of  Music,"  pp.  93  to  97, 
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Just  intonation.    In  perfect  tune. 

Kettle-drum.    See  under  Drum. 

Key.    A  family  of  tones  having  a  fixed  relationship :   (2)  the 

lever  which  is  pressed  by  the  lingers  on  keyed  instruments. 
Key-chord.    The  tonic  chord. 
Key,  major.    A  key  whose  3d  and  6th  are  major. 
Key,  minor.    A  key  whose  3d  and  6th  are  minor. 
Key,  normal.    The  key  which  requires  no  signature,  C  major 

or  A  minor. 

Keys,  authentic.    The  five  principal  Greek  modes. 

Keys,  parallel.  The  major  and  minor  modes  of  any  given  sig- 
nature. 

Keys,  plagal.  The  five  Greek  modes  which  began  a  fourth  be- 
low their  principals. 

Keys,  relative.  Keys  having  the  most  tones  in  common,  as  C 
and  F ;  C  and  G ;  C  maj.  and  A  mi.,  etc. 

Keys,  remote.    Keys  having  few  tones  in  common. 

Key-tone.   The  tonic;  Do  of  any  major  key;  La  of  any  minor  key. 

L.    Left.    See  L.  H. 

La.     (J.  and  F.)    The;  (2)  minor  tonic;  (3)  major  submediant. 

La-cri-md'so.    (I.  zo.)    Mournfully,  sadly.    A  part  of  Dies  Irae 

in  the  requiem  mass. 
La-gri-m6'SO.    (I.  gre-mo'zo.)   Weeping,  mournful,  tearful,  sad. 
La-men-to'so.    (/.  zo.)    Mournful,  lamentable. 

Lar-ga-men'te.    (J.  man'.)    Slowly,  widely,  freely,  fully. 

Large.    Maxima.    A  note  equal  to  eight  whole-notes.    {Obs.) 

Lar-ghet'td.    (I.  gat'.)    Slow,  but  less  slow  than  largo. 

Lar'go.    (I.)    Slowly,  broadly. 

Larynx.    The  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 

La  stret'ta.    (/.  stra'.)    In  quicker  time. 

Leading  tone.    Sub-tonic ;  7  of  any  key. 

Le-ga'to.    (/.)    Connected,  close,  bound,  tied. 

Leger  lines.    Short  lines  above  and  below  (of  the  staff). 

Leg-gen'da.    (/.  led-jan.)    A  tale,  a  legend. 

Leg-gia'drd.    (/.  16d-ja'.)    Handsome,  elegant. 

Leg-gie'ro.    (I.  ied-ja/ro.)    Easily,  lightly,  swift,  delicate. 

Leit-motif.    (6r.  llt-mo-tef.)    Guiding  theme,  leading  motive. 

Len-ta-men'tS.    (J.  man'.)    Slowly. 

Len'to.    (I.  lan'to.)    Slow. 

JLes-tis' si-mo.    (I.  tes'se.)    Lively,  nimble ;  quickness. 
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L.  H.    Left  hand. 

Li-bret'to.     (/.  le-brat'.)    The  book  of  an  opera. 
License.    A  deviation  from  the  rules. 
Lied.    (G.  leed.)    A  song. 
Lied'er.    (G.  led'6r.)    Songs. 

L'is-tes'so.     (7.  Vestas'.)  )  The  same ;  in  the  same  time  as 

L'is-tes'so  tem'po.    (7.  tarn'.)  I     the  previous  movement. 
Lo'CO.    (7.)    As  written. 
Long.    A  note  equal  to  four  whole  notes. 
L6  stes'so.    (7.)    The  same. 
Long  metre.    A  stanza  of  four  lines  of  8s. 
Lun'-ga  pa-u'-sa.     (J.  loon'ga  pa-do'za.)    Long  rest. 
Lu-sin-gan'do.    (7.  loo-zen.)    Caressingly;  in  a  coaxing  man- 
ner. 
Lyric  drama.    Opera;  acting  with  singing. 
Lyric  tragedy.    Tragic  opera. 

Ma.    (/.)    But. 

Madrigal.    An  elaborate  vocal  piece  in  three  or  more  parts ;  it 

preceded  the  modern  glee. 
Ma-es-td'30.    (7.  zo.)    Stately ;  dignified  ;  majestic 
Ma-es'tro.    (7.  as'.)    A  master. 
Main.    {F.  mang.)     The  hand. 
Main  droite.     (F.  mang  drwat.)    Right  hand. 
Main  gauche.     {F.  mang  gosh.)    Left  hand. 
Major.    Larger,  as  regards  intervals. 
Major  diatonic  scale.    The  scale  with  major  3d  and  6th. 
Major  fourth.    See  Perfect  fourth. 

Maior  mode  }Tne  mode  in  which  the  3d  and  6th  are  major. 

Major  seventh.    A  seventh  as  great  as  two  major  thirds  and 

one  minor  third. 
Major  sixth.    A  6th  as  great  as  a  major  3d  and  a  perfect  4th. 
Major  third.    A  3d  as  great  as  two  major  seconds. 
Major  tonic.    The  first  tone  of  a  major  key. 
Major  triad.    A  chord  with  major  3d  and  perfect  5th. 
Ma'no.    (7.)    The  hand. 
Ma'no  des'tra.    (7.  das.))_,      .  ,  ..       , 
Ma'no  drit-ta.    (7.  dret.)  lThe  nght  hand' 
Ma'no  si-nis'tra.    (1.  se-nes.)    The  left  hand. 
Manual.    The  key-board. 
Mar-can'do.    (J.)  Kr    .    , 
Mar-ca'to      (I)     J  Marked ;  accented,  prominent- 
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March.    A  piece  of  martial  music  in  4-4  measure. 

M&r'ci-a.    (I.  tche.)    A  march. 

Martial  music.    Music  adapted  to  military  use. 

Mar-zi-a'le.     (/.  mart-se.)    Martial;  warlike. 

M.  D.    The  right  hand.    See  Main  droit,  Mano  destra. 

Measure.    A  group  of  strong  and  weak  pulses. 

Me-de'si-mo.     (J.  da'ze.)    The  same. 

Me'di-ant.    (L.)    The  third  above  the  tonic. 

Me-dl-ant,  sub.    The  third  below  the  tonic. 

Medley.  A  mixture  consisting  of  detached  parts  from  several 
pieces;  a  Pot-pourri,  (q.  v.)  Medley  is  applied  to  vocal,  Pot- 
pourri to  instrumental  compositions. 

Melodies.  A  department  of  musical  science  which  treats  of  the 
pitch  of  tones  and  the  laws  of  melody. 

MeT6-dra-ma.  A  dramatic  performance  intermixed  with 
songs;  (2)  Music  accompanying  speech  or  action  on  the  stage. 

Melody.    A  pleasing  succession  of  tones. 

Me'no.    (J.  ma/no.)    Less. 

Met.    Abb.  of  metronome,  q.  v. 

Meter  or  metre.  A  rhythmical  arrangment  of  syllables  into 
verses,  stanzas,  strophes,  etc. 

Metrical.    Pertaining  to  measure. 

Met-ro-nome.  A  clock-work  which  gives  a  certain  number  of 
ticks  per  minute  ;  ^=60,  shows  that  if  the  sliding  weight  is  set 
at  60,  it  will  give  the  time  of  a  half-note.  An  expensive  ma- 
chine. A  simple  metronome  is  now  made,  which  can  be 
carried  in  the  vest-pocket,  is  more  accurate,  and  only  costs 
fifty  cents. 

Mez'zd.  (/.  mat'so.)  Half,  medium,  middle,  the  third  degree 
of  power. 

M.  G.    Abb.  Main  Gauche,  q.  v. 

Middle  C.    The  C  between  the  Bass  and  Treble  staffs. 

Min-im.    A  half-note.    (Obs.  except  in  England.) 

Minor.    Smaller,  as  regards  intervals. 

Minor  mode  I A  mo(*e  WQ0Se  third  and  sixth  are  minor. 
Minor  second.    A  second  as  small  as  a  half-step. 
Minor  seventh.    A  7th  a  half-step  smaller  than  a  major  7th. 
Minor  sixth.    A  6th  a  half-step  smaller  than  a  major  6th. 
Minor  third.    A  3d  a  half-step  smaller  than  a  major  3d. 
Minor  triad.    A  chord  with  minor  3d  and  perfect  5th. 
Minuet.    A  stately  dance  in  triple  measure. 
Mis-sa  sol-en-nelle.    {L.  neT.)    A  solemn  mass. 
Mis-te-ri-d'so.     {1.  mes-t6-re-6'z6.)    Mysteriously. 
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Mod-e-ra'to.    (J.)    Moderately. 

Modulation.    A  change  of  key ;  (2)  a  gradation  of  tone. 
Modulation,  abrupt.    Sudden  change  to  remote  keys. 
Modulation,  enharmonic.    A  modulation  effected  by  altering 

the  notation  of  a  tone  or  tones,  thus  changing  the  resolution 

of  the  chord. 
Modulation,  note  Of.    A  note  introducing  a  new  key. 
Modulation,  passing.     )  A  modulation  in  which  the  new  key 
Modulation,  transient.  >     is  left  nearly  as  soon  as  heard. 
Mol'to.     (/.)    Much,  extremely. 

M6-no-phd'nic.    (Gr.)    Single  voiced,  having  one  part  only. 
Mor-ceau.    (F.  so.)    A  morsel;  a  little  composition. 
Mor-den'te.    (L  dan.)    A  short  trill  of  two  notes  preceding  the 

principal  note. 
M6-ren'd6.     (J.  ran.)    Gradually  decreasing;  dying  away. 
M6r-m6-ran'do.    (J.)    )  In  a  gentle,  murmuring,  whispering 
M6r-m6-r6'sd.     [I.  zo.)  i      manner. 
Mos'so.    (/.)    Motion,  movement. 
Md-tet'.    An  anthem.     Formerly  it  signified  a  composition 

more  elaborate  than  an  anthem. 
Mo-tif.    {F.  mo-tef.)    Motive,  subject,  theme. 
Motion,  contrary.    In  which  one  part  ascends  while  another 

part  descends. 

Motion,  oblique.  In  which  one  part  moves  while  another  re- 
mains stationary. 

Motion,  direct.    ■*,,_...  , 

Tvrntinn   navoTioi   LIn  which  two  or  more  parts  move  in  the 
Motion,  parallel,  y    game  direction> 

Motion,  similar.  ) 

Motive.    A  musical  figure  or  germ  ;  the  theme. 

Mo' to.    (/.)    Motion,  movement. 

M.  S.    (Ma'no  sl-nls'tra.)    The  left  hand. 

Musicale.    {F.  mn-si-cal.)    An  informal  concert;  a  recital. 

Music  grammar.    The  rules  of  composition. 

M.  V.    Abb.  of  mezza  voce,  qv  v. 

Natural.  A  character  used  to  cancel  the  effect  of  a  previous 
sharp  or  flat ;  hence  cancel  is  rapidly  supplanting  natural  as 
the  name  of  the  character. 

Natural  keys.  Keys  which  require  no  signature.  Thinking 
people  now  call  these  primary  keys,  thereby  curtailing  the 
word  natural,  which  is  the  most  pernicious  term  in  our  no- 
menclature. 

Ne'gli.    (7.  pi  nal-ye.) )  . 

Nel.    (I.  mil.)  } At  the,  in  the. 

Ninth.    An  octave  and  a  second. 
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Noc-turne'.   (E.)  (Originally  a  serenade,  now  a  gentle,  quiet, 
Not-tur'no.    (J.)  /    elegant  and  song-like  composition. 
Non.    {I.)    No,  not. 
Non  mol'to.    (I.)    Not  much. 
Non  tan'to.    (J.)    Not  too  much. 
Non  trop'po.    Moderately,  not  too  much. 
Notation.    The  signs  which  represent  musical  tones. 
Note.    A  sign  for  the  pitch  and  duration  of  atone. 
Notes,  accessory.   Notes  one  degree  above  or  beiow  the  princi- 
pal note  of  a  turn. 

0.    (7.  6  before  a  consonant.) )  .        ... 

Od.    (/.before  a  vowel.)        '}  As,  either,  or. 

Ob-li-g&'to.     (I.  ob-le.)    Indispensable  ;  must  not  be  omitted. 

Oblique  motion.    One  part  is  stationary  and  another  moves. 

Octave.    The  interval  of  an  eighth,  above  or  below. 

Octave,  augmented.    A  half-step  greater  than  a  perfect  octave. 

Octave,  diminished.    A  half -step  smaller  than  a  perfect  octave. 

Octave,  perfect.     An  interval  of  five  steps  and  two  half-steps. 

Oc-tet.    A  composition  for  eight  voices,  or  instruments. 

Olio.     A  miscellaneous  collection  of  musical  pieces. 

Open  diapason.    The  most  important  organ  stop. 

Open  harmony.    See  Dispersed  harmony. 

O-pe-ra.     (I.  6'.)    A  lyric  drama  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Opera  libretto.    The  text  of  an  opera. 

Operatic.    In  the  style  of  an  opera. 

Operetta.    A  little  opera. 

O'pus.     (X.)    Work,  labor ;  as,  Op.  1,  the  first  work. 

Oratorio.      A  composition  on  a  Scriptural  subject  for  solos, 

chorus,  and  orchestra,  without  action. 
Orchestra.    A  band  of  instrumental  performers  in  a  theater  or 

hall;  (2)  the  space  occupied  by  the  band. 
Organ.    A  compound  wind-instrument  used  in  churches  and 

halls,  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  dignity. 
Organ-point.    A  passage  in  which  the  tonic  or  dominant  is 

sustained  while  other  parts  move ;  pedal-point. 
Os'si-a.     (I.)    Or  else,  or,  otherwise. 

Os'sia  pi'u  fa'ci-le.    (I.  pe'do  fa-tche-16.)  Or  in  this  easier  way. 
Overture.    An  introduction  to  an  oratorio,  opera,  etc. 

P.    Abb.  of  piano.    Second  degree  of  power. 
Parallel  keys.    The  maj.  and  mi.  modes  of  the  same  signature. 
Parallel  motion.    Two  parts  moving  together. 
Par-lan'do.     (J.)    In  declamatory  style. 
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Partial  tuttt.    Three  small  notes  before  the  main  note. 
Participating  tones.    Accessory  tones,  q.  v. 
Par-ti-trur'.    {G.  te-toor'.)  -\  A  full  score;  the  entire  draft  of  a 
Par-ti-tu'ra.     (7.  te-too'.)    v    composition  for  voices  and  in- 
Par-ti-zi-6'ne.    (7.  tet-se.)J     strumeDts. 
Part  songs.    Ballads  in  four  or  more  parts ;  glees. 
Passing  tones.   Tones  foreign  to  the  harmony,  used  in  passing 
from  one  chord-tone  to  another. 

Pas-si-6-na'ta.    (7)    Passionate,  fervent. 

Passion  music.    Music  written  for  Passion  Week. 

Pastoral.  )   A  rural  lyric   drama;    an  instrumental 

Pas-to-ra'le.    (7.)  /      piece  in  pastoral  style. 

Pa-te'ti-cd.    (7.  ta/te.)    Pathetic. 

Pause.    A  sign  over  a  rest  to  lengthen  its  duration.    See  Hold. 

Pedals.    Levers  worked  by  the  feet. 

Pedal,  damper.    A  lever  by  which  the  foot  raises  the  dampers 

from  contact  with  the  strings. 
Pedal,  soft.    A  foot  lever  for  diminishing  the  tone  of  a  piano. 
Pedal-point.    See  Organ-point. 
Period.    A  complete  musical  sentence. 
Pe-san'te.    (J.  zan'.)    Ponderous,  heavy. 
Phrasing.     The  art  of  grouping  tones  into  phrases  so  as  to 

clearly  express  the  musical  idea. 

Pi-a-ce're.     (7  pe-a-tcha're\)    Pleasure,  delight. 
Pi-a-ce'vo-le.    (7.  pe-a-tcha'.)    Pleasing,  affable,  agreeable. 
Pi- an-is' si-mo.     (7.  e-se.)    Very  soft ;  the  first  degree  of  power. 
Pi-a'no.    (7.)    Soft ;  gentle ;  the  second  degree  of  power. 
Piano-forte.   A  stringed  instrument  with  key-board.  Its  name, 

Soft-loud,  indicates  its  capabilities. 
Piano-forte,  grand.    The  largest  piano-forte  made. 
Pi-at'ti.    (7.  pe-a'te.)    Cymbals. 
Pic'co-16.     (7.  pe.)    Little ;  small ;  a  small  flute. 
Pi-e'no.    (7.  pe-a'.)    Full ;  as  &  plena  orchestra,  for  a  full  band. 
Pi-e-ta'.    (7.  pe-a.)    Pity. 

Pi-e-to'so.     (7.  zo.)    Tenderly ;  rather  slow  and  sustained. 
Pitch-pipe.    A  pipe  which  gives  a  certain  pitch. 
Pi'u.    (7.  pe-oo.)    More. 
Piz-zi-ca-to.    (7  pet-se.)     Pinched;  a  direction  to  violinists, 

etc.,  to  pluck  the  strings  with  the  finger. 

Pla-ci-da-men'te.     (7  tche-da-man.)    Placidly. 
Pla'ci-do.    (7  tche.)  Placid ;  pleasant ;  tranquil ;  gentle ;  calm. 
Plagal.    Church  modes  beginning  a  fourth  below  the  authentic, 
and  distinguished  by  the  word  Hypo. 
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Plagal  cadence.    See  under  Cadence. 

Plain  song.  A  solemn,  unisonous  music  believed  to  have  been 
sung  by  the  earliest  Christians. 

P6-C6.     (J.)    A  little. 

Pd'i.    (/.  po'e.)    Then ;  see  Poi  segue. 

Point  of  repose.    A  pause;  the  tonic. 

Pd-i  se'gue.    {I.  po-e  sa'gue.)    Then  follows ;  here  follows. 

P61-6-naise.  (naz.)  A  Polish  dance  in  3-4  measure,  with  rhyth- 
mical caesura  on  the  last  pulse. 

Pol-y-phon'ic.    For  many  voices. 

Pom-po'so.    {I.  zo.)    Pompous,  grand. 

Pon-de-ro'so.    {I.  zo.)    Ponderously. 

P6r-ta-men't6.    (/.man,)    A  gliding  of  the  voice. 

Post-lude.    (L.)  )  A  concluding  voluntary ;  a  piece  played 

Post-lu'di-um.      (7.)  )     at  the  end  of  service. 

Pot-pour-ri.    (F.  po-poor-re.)    See  Medley. 

Precentor.  A  leader  of  the  Cantoris  {see  Decani) ;  a  leader  of 
church  music. 

Pre-ci-pi-ta'to.    (7.  pra-tche-pe.)    Precipitous;  hurrying. 

Prelude.       •>  An  introduction  to  a  musical  work ;  an  mtrodiac- 

Preludium.  J     tory  voluntary. 

Preparation.  The  introduction,  as  a  concord,  of  a  tone  which 
is  subsequently  to  become  a  discord. 

Pre s-tis' si-mo.    [I.  tes'se.)    As  fast  as  possible. 

Pres'to.    (7.  pras'.)    Quick;  rapid. 

Pri'ma.    (/.pre'.)    First. 

Pri'ma  Don'na.    (7.  pre'.)    First  lady  singer. 

Pri'ma  vis-ta.    (7.  pre-mii  ves'.)    At  first  sight 

Pri'ma  vol'ta.    (7.  pre'.)    The  first  time. 

Primes.    Two  tones  represented  by  the  same  degree. 

Primes,  perfect.  Two  tones  in  unison,  represented  by  the 
same  degree  of  the  staff. 

Primes,  augmented.  Two  tones  represented  by  the  same  de- 
gree, which  are  a  half-step  apart,  as  C  and  C  sharp. 

Pri'md.    (I.  pre'.)    First 

Progression.    The  movement  of  parts  in  harmony. 

Promenade  concert.  A  concert  during  which  the  audience 
promenade  instead  of  being  seated. 

Qua-drille.  (F.  ka-dril.)  A  set  of  five  dance  movements  con- 
nected, viz.:  Le  Pantalon,  La  Poule,  L'Ete,  La  Trenise  (or  La 
Pastourelli),  and  La  Finale. 

Quad'ru-lets.    A  pulse  divided  into  four  equal  parts. 

Qua-si.    (7.  ze.)    In  the  style  of. 

Quadruple  measure.    A  measure  having  four  pulses. 
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Quarter  note.    A  note  a  quarter  as  long  as  a  whole  note. 

Qua'tU-or.     (L.)     A  quartet. 

Quat'trd  ma'nl.    (7.)    Four  hands. 

Ques'ti.    (7.  quas'.)    These. 

Ques'to.     (I.  quas'.)    This. 

Qui-e'td.    (7.  que-a'to.)    Quiet;  calm. 

Quintet.    A  piece  for  five  performers 

Ral-len-tan'dd.    (7.)  Gradually  slower  and  softer. 

Ra'pi-dd.    (7.)    Rapid. 

Rap-so-di'a.     (7.  de'.hA  comp0sition   in  a  wild,  irregular 

Rap-so-die.    (F.)         [    form  p 

Rhap'so-dy.    (E.)       ) 

Rav-vi-van'dd.    (7.)    Again  becoming  animated  ;  hurrying. 

Re-ci-ta-ti've.    (/.  tche-ta-te'vfi.)    A  musical  declamation. 

Re'qui-em.    (L.  ra'.)    A  mass  or  service  for  the  dead. 

Resolution.    Occurs  when  a  part  or  chord  moves  according  to 

its  natural  tendency. 
Retard.    See  Ritard. 
R.  H.    Abb.  of  right  hand. 
Rhythm.    See  Meter. 

Rln-for-zan'do.    (I.  tsan'.)    Reinforcing ;  more  energy. 
Ri-so-lu'to.     (/.  re-zo-loo'.)    Resolute ;  bold. 
Rit.,  ritard.    (7.)    Abb.  of  Ritardando,  q.  v. 
Ri-tar-dan'd6.    (I.  re.)    Slower  and  slower. 
Ri-te-nu't6.      (7.  re-te-noo'to.)     Kept  back.      It  differs  from 

rallentando  in  that  it  calls  for  a  sudden  change  to  a  slower 

movement  instead  of  a  gradual  change. 
Ri-tor-nel'lo.    (7.  re-tor-nal'.)    Chorus,  refrain,  burden. 
R6-man'za.    (7.  tsa.)    A  Roman  dialect  in  which  Troubadour 

love-songs  were  recited  ;  hence  "Romance"  applies  to  music 

suggestive  of  a  tender  love-story. 
Ron-do.     (7.)      A   round ;    a  movement,  the   distinguishing 

characteristic  of  which  is  the  continual  reappearance  of  the 

first  musical  section. 
Rondo  form.    In  the  style  of  a  rondo. 
Root.    The  fundamental  tone  of  a  chord. 
Rou-lade.     {F.  roo-liid.)    A  running  passage  of  short  tones. 
Roundelay.    A  poem  with  certain  lines  frequently  repeated: 

also  the  tune  to  which  it  is  sung. 
Ru-ba't6.     (7.  rod.)     Robbed;   stolen;  i.  e.,  some  tones  held 

beyond  their  true  length  and  others  shortened  in  proportion. 
Run.    A  rapid  flight  of  tones,  a  Roulade,  q.  v. 
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Scale.    A  graded  series  of  tones. 

Scale,  chromatic.    A  scale  of  naif-steps. 

Scher-zan'do.     (J.  skSr-tsan')    Jokingly,  playfully,  merrily . 

Scher'zo.    (/.  sker'tso.)    A  lively  droll  movement ;  a  jest. 

Schnell.     {Q.  shn€l.)    Quick,  rapid. 

Score.    A  copy  of  a  work  in  which  all  parts  are  shown. 

Scotch  snap.  The  peculiarity  of  Scotch  tunes  in  which  a  pulse 
consists  of  a  short  tone  preceding  a  longer  one. 

Se.    (I.  sa.)    As  if. 

Se  bi-so'gna.    (L  sa  be-zon'yii.)    If  required. 

Second.    An  interval  involving  two  degrees  in  representation. 

Se-con'da.    (J.)  1  Second;  as,  seconda  volta,  second  time;  vio- 

Se-con'do.    (J.) J     lino  secondo,  second  violin. 

Second,  augmented.     A  second  as  great  as  a  step  and  a  half. 

Second  inversion.  The  form  of  a  chord  when  its  fifth  is 
lowest. 

Second,  major.    A  second  as  great  as  one  step. 

Second,  minor.    A  second  as  small  as  a  half-step. 

Se'gno.     (2.  san'yo.)    Sign  ;  as,  al  segno,  return  to  the  sign. 

Se'gue.    (I.  sa/gwe\)       \ Follows;  as,  segue  il  coro,  the  chorus 

Se-gui'to.    (/.  sa-gwe'.)  J     follows. 

Selah.  A  term  supposed  by  many  to  indicate  the  interlude 
during  which  the  priests  blew  the  trumpets. 

Semi-quaver.    A  sixteenth  note.    (Obs.  except  in  England.) 

Semi-tone.    A  half-step.    A  bad  term ;  half -step  is  better. 

Sem-pli'ce.     {I.  sam-ple'tche\)    Pure,  plain,  simple. 

Sem'pre.    (I.  sum'.)    Always,  ever. 

Sentence.    A  short  anthem. 

Sen-ti-men'to.    (I.  te-man'.)    Sentiment,  feeling. 

Sen'za.    (J.  san'tsa.)    Without. 

Septet.    A  composition  for  seven  parts. 

Septolet.    A  pulse  divided  into  seven  equal  parts. 

Sequence.    A  series  of  similar  progressions. 

Ser-e-nade'.     (E.  nad.W  Music  performed  at  night  by  gentle- 

Ser-e-nade.    (F.  nad.)    >-    men,  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  under 

Ser-e-na'ta.    (/.)  J     a  lady's  window;  (2)  music  on  an 

amorous  subject;  (3)  an  instrumental  piece  of  several  move- 
ments. 

Sestet.     {E.)    A  composition  for  six  parts. 

Seventh,  diminished.  A  seventh  a  half-step  smaller  than  a 
minor  seventh,  q.  v. 

Seventh .  major.    A  seventh  a  half-step  smaller  than  an  octave. 
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Seventh,  minor.  A  seventh  a  half-step  smaller  than  a  major 
seventh,  q.  v. 

Sextolet.     A  pulse  divided  into  six  equal  parts. 

Sex'tu-ple  measure.    A  six-pulse  measure. 

Sfor-zan'do.     {I.  tsiin'.) )  Forced,  i.  c,  the  tone  or  chord  must 

Sfor-za'to.    (J.  tsii'.)       )     receive  extra  power. 

Shake.    See  Trill. 

Sharp.  Above  the  true  pitch ;  (2)  a  character  which  makes  a 
degree  stand  for  a  tone  a  half-step  higher  than  would  he  in- 
dicated without  the  sharp ;  as,  G  and  sharp  G. 

Sharp,  double.    See  Double  sharp. 

Sharp  sixth.    See  Augmented  sixth. 

Short  appoggiatura.    See  Appoggiatura. 

Signature.  ' '  Sharps  or  flats  at  the  beginning  of  a  composition 
which  indicate  the  key."    See  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Similar  motion.    See  under  Motion. 

Simple  intervals.    Intervals  within  an  octave. 

Sin.    (I.  sen.)    As  far  as. 

Sl-nis'tra.    (J.)    Left. 

Si'nd.    (I.  sen'.)    To,  until. 

Sixth.    An  interval  involving  six  degrees  of  the  staff. 

Sixth,  augmented.    See  Augmented  sixth. 

Sixth,  diminished.    A  6th  a  half-step  less  than  a  minor  sixth. 

Sixth,  major.    See  major  sixth. 

Sixth,  minor.    See  minor  sixth. 

Slen-tan'dd.     (I.)    Becoming  gradually  slower. 

Slur.  A  curved  line  showing  that  certain  notes  must  be  played 
legato;  in  singing,  it  shows  that  one  syllable  is  applied  to  all 

i    the  notes  it  connects.     It  is  also  used  as  a  phrase  mark. 

Small  octave.    The  first  seven  tones  above  middle  C. 

Smor-zan'do.     (/.  tsan.)    Gradually  fading  away. 

S6-a've.     (I.)    Sweetly,  softly,  gently,  delicately,  agreeably. 

Sd'li.    (Lie.)    One  performer  on  each  part. 

So'16.    (I.)    For  one  voice  or  instrument  alone. 

S6-na'ta.    A  strict  instrumental  piece  in  3  or  4  movements. 

Song-form.    A  form  of  one,  two,  or  three  periods. 

So'pra.     (J.)    Above,  before,  over,  upon. 

S6-pra'nd.    (J.)    The  highest  female  or  boy's  voice. 

Soprano  clef.  The  G  clef,  which  fixes  middle  C  on  the  added 
line  below;  in  old  music,  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line. 

Soprano,  mez'zo.  {I.  mat'so.)  A  voice  between  soprano  and 
alto. 

Sor-di'ni.    (J.  pi.  de-ne.)  \  Mute;  a  small  metal  instrument  used 
Sor-di'nd.    (I.  de.)  /    to  muffle  the  tones  of  a  violin. 
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Sor-di'ni,  con.     (7.  con  sSr-de'ne.)    With  mutes. 
Sor-di'ni,  sen-za.    (7.  sant'za  s6r-de'ne\)    Without  mutes. 
S6s-pI-r6'SO.     (7.  zo.)    Sighing,  subdued,  wretched,  doleful. 
S6s-te-nu'tO.    (7.  noo'.)    Sustain  the  tones  their  full  duration. 
Sot' to.     (7.)    Below,  under. 

Sdt'to  vo'ce.    (7.  vo'tche.)    Softly,  in  an  undertone. 
Spi'ri-to.    (7.  spe're.)    Spirit ;  life ;  animated ;  in  a  brisk  man- 
ner. 

Sta.    (7.)    As  it  stands ;  played  as  written. 

Stac-ca'td.    (7.  stak-ka'to.)    Short  and  distinct ;  detached. 

Stac-ca'to  touch.  A  light,  airy  effect  produced  by  suddenly 
lifting  the  lingers  from  the  keys. 

Staff.  A  character  by  which  tones  are  represented ;  it  usually 
consists  of  five  lines  with  the  spaces  which  belong  to  them, 
and  is  frequently  enlarged  by  short  added  lines  above  and 
below. 

Stave.    The  name  formerly  given  to  the  Staff. 

Sten-ta'td.    (7.)    Forced;  emphasized. 

Step.    A  term  of  measurement  equal  to  a  major  second. 

Stes'so.  (7  stas'so.)  The  same,  as  Lo  stesso  tempo,  the  same 
time. 

Stop.  Finger  pressure  on  stringed  instruments;  (2)  a  guitar 
fret ;  (3)  a  row,  register,  or  collection  of  organ-pipes. 

Strain.  A  particular  portion  of  a  tune,  especially  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest;  in  hymn-tunes  and  church-music,  strains  are 
usually  divided  by  double-bars. 

Stra-sci-can'dd.    (7.  she-kan'.)-)  Dragging;  drawling;  slurring 
Stra-sci-nan'do.    (7.  she.)  >    from  tone   down  to  tone, 

Stra-sci-na'to.    (7.  she.)  J     while  the  time  is  slightly 

slackened. 

Stret'to.  (7.  strat'to.)  Close ;  contracted  ;  the  subject  and  an- 
swer of  a  fugue  brought  closely  together.  The  rapid  finale  of 
a  movement  in  a  Sonata,  overture,  or  symphony. 

Strin-gen'do.     (7.  stren-jan'.)    Pressing ;  hastening  the  time. 

Style.    Character,  form,  or  individuality  of  music. 

Sua-vi'to.    (7.  swii-ve.)    Sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

Sub.    (7.)    Below;  under. 

Sub-diapente.  {Gr.)  The  fifth  below  the  tonic ;  the  sub-domi- 
nant.   Fa  in  the  major,  and  Re  in  the  minor. 

Sub-dominant.    Four  of  a  key  (Fa  in  major,  Re  in  minor). 

Su'bi-tO.     (7.  soo'bi-to.)    At  once;  quickly. 

Sub-mediant.    Six  of  a  key  (the  third  below  the  tonic). 
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Sub-tonic.    Seven  of  a  key  (the  minor  2d  below  the  tonic). 

Sull'.     (J.  sool.)    On  the ;  upon  the ;  by  the. 

Super.    Above. 

Super-tonic.    Two  of  a  key  (the  major  2d  above  the  tonic). 

Suspended  cadence.  One  in  which  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
is  prolonged  or  suspended  until  the  bass  has  taken  its  final 
position  on  the  tonic. 

Suspension.  The  withholding  of  a  tone  which  is  proper  to  a 
chord,  and,  in  its  stead,  retaining  a  tone  from  the  preceding 
chord,  thus  producing  a  momentary  dissonance. 

Svel'td.     (JT.  sval'.)    Swift;  light;  quick;  free;  easy. 

Swell.    The  union  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 

Symphonic  poem.  A  composition  for  orchestra  in  symphonic 
style,  but  freer  in  form  than  a  regular  symphony. 

Symphony.  A  sonata  for  grand  orchestra,  in  several  move- 
ments. 

Syncopation.  (E.)  A  displacement  of  the  accent  by  driving 
it  to  an  unaccented  pulse. 

Syn-co-pe.  (L.  sink'6-pe\)  To  strike  ;  to  cut  off;  the  commenc- 
ing of  a  tone  on  a  weak  pulse,  and  continuing  it  into  the  fol- 
lowing strong  pulse. 

Ta'cet.  (L.)  It  is  silent ;  a  direction  that  certain  instruments 
shall  remain  silent ;  as,  violino  tacet,  the  violin  be  silent,  etc. 

Tan'td.     (7.)    So  much  ;  as,  non  tanto,  not  so  much. 

Ta-ran-tel'la.  (7.  tal'.)  A  rapid  Italian  dance,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  tarantula 
spider. 

Tas-to  so-16.    (J.)    One  key  only;  without  chords;  in  unison. 
Te'ma.     (7.  ta.)    A  theme  or  subject ;  a  melody. 
Temperament.    A  system  of  compromises  in  tuning  the  piano, 

organ,  etc.,  whereby  the  octave  is  equally  divided  into  twelve 

tones;  C  sharp  and  D  flat  becoming  the  same,  etc. 
Temperament,  equal.    That  in  which  the  variations  of  pitch 

are  distributed  among  all  the  keys  alike. 
Temperament,  unequal.    That  in  which  the  variations  are 

thrown  into  the  keys  least  used. 
Tem'po.    (7.  tarn'.)    Time ;  the  movement  of  a  piece. 
Tem'po  a  pi-a-ce're.     (J.  pe-ii-tcha/.)    Time  at  pleasure. 
Tem'po  pri'mo.    (7.  pre'.)    In  the  time  of  the  first  movement. 
Tem'po  ru-Da'to.     (7.  roo.)    Robbed  time ;  time  occasionally 

slackened  or  hastened  for  the  purposes  of  expression. 
Ten-e-rez'za.     (7  rat'sa.)    Tenderness,  softness. 
Tenor.    The  highest  male  chest  voice. 
Tenor  clef.    The  C  clef;  used  in  vocal  music  to  designate  the 

tenor  staff'. 
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Te-nd're  rd-t>us'td.    (I.  boos.)    A  tenor  with  strong,  full  voice. 

Tenth.    An  interval  of  an  octave  and  a  third. 

Te-nu'to.    (J.  ta-noo.)    Sustained  ;  held  the  full  time. 

Ter-zet'td.    (i.  tar-tsat'.)    A  piece  for  three  performers. 

Third  inversion.  That  form  of  a  chord  of  the  seventh  when 
the  bass  takes  the  seventh. 

Thorough  bass.    Indicating  the  harmony  by  a  figured  base. 

Tie.    A  curved  line  connecting  two  notes  on  the  same  degree. 

Tierce.    {F.  ters.)    A  third. 

Tierce  de  Picardie.  {F.)  A  major  third  in  the  last  chord  of  a 
minor  composition. 

TIm-6-rd'sd.    (/.  zo.)    With  hesitation  ;  timorous. 

Tim-pa'ni.     (2.  tem-pa'ne.)    Kettledrums. 

Toc-ca'ta.    (/.)    A  brilliant  piece  in  moderately  strict  style. 

Tone.    Any  sound  in  which  pitch  is  perceptible. 

Tones,  chest.    The  lowest  register  of  ihe  voice. 

Tones,  head.    The  upper  tones  of  the  voice. 

Tones,  passing.  Tones  foreign  to  the  harmony,  used  in  passing 
from  one  chord-tone  to  another. 

Tonic.  The  point  of  repose;  the  tone  from  which  all  other 
tones  are  reckoned ;  the  key-tone. 

Tonic  sol  fa.  The  American  system  of  sol-fa-ing  from  a  tonic, 
was  carried  to  England  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Its  essential 
principles,  viz.,  tone-relationship,  were  adopted  by  Rev.  John 
Curwen,  and  formulated  into  what  is  called  tonic  sol  fa.  It 
does  away  with  the  staff,  and  substitutes  a  letter  notation,  thus 
antagonizing  the  universally  accepted  staff.  All  its  good 
points  were  in  use  in  America  long  before  its  advent  into 
England. 

Tos'to.    (I.)    Quick,  swift,  rapid ;  as,  piu  tosto,  more  rapid. 

Touch.  The  manner  in  which  a  player  presses  the  key-board, 
whether  light,  heavy,  pearly,  clumsy,  firm,  etc. 

Tra'che-a.     (Gr.  ke.)    The  windpipe. 

Tran-quil'ld.    (I.  quel'.)    Tranquilly,  calmly. 

Transcription.    An  adaptation. 

Transpose.    To  set  or  change  into  another  key. 

Tra-ves'tie.    (G.  fes.)    A  parody. 

Tre.    (J.  tra.)    Three ;  as,  a  tre  voce,  for  three  voices. 

Treble.    The  Soprano. 

Treble  clef.    The  G  clef. 

Tre  cor'de.    (L  tra.)    Take  off  the  soft  pedal  (piano). 

Tre-man'dd.     (J.  tra.) -\  Tremblingly,   waveringly;    (2)  played 

Trem-6-lan'dd.    (/.)   >    or  bowed  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a 

Tre'mo-16.  (J.  tra.)  )  tremulous  effect ;  (3)  vibration  of  the 
voice  in  singing,    gee  Vibrato, 
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Tres.    (F.  tra.)    Very. 

Triad.    A  chord  of  three  tones. 

Triad,  augmented.    A  triad  with  an  augmented  fifth. 

Triad,  major.    A  triad  with  a  major  third. 

Triad,  minor.    A  triad  with  a  minor  third. 

Triad,  tonic.    A  triad  founded  on  the  tonic. 

Trill.    A  rapid  alternation  of  two  tones  ;  a  shake. 

Trio.    A  piece  for  three  performers  ;  (2)  a  part  of  a  minuet,  etc. 

Triplet.    A  pulse  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 

Trom-ba.    (J.)    A  trumpet. 

Trop'po.    (/.)    Too  much.  -    ,: 

Tu'ba.     (L.  too'.)    A  deep  bass  horn. ',  /       •*       \     . 

Tune.    A  melody  or  air  ;  (2)  just  intonation. J     '     '  * 

Tuning  fork.     A  two-pronged  instrument  giving.a  fixed  *pit,ch. 

Turn.    An  ornament  formed  by  tak\nt'j  the  tone /aW-o  and. 'the 

tone  below  a  principal  tone.    .'  ;"»  I  *     »••,'% 

Tut'ta.    (/.too.)    All,  the  who&.< 
Tut'ti.    All  the  performers  are  to  take,  part.,  •„        ]    \ 


Un.    ( I.  oon.)    One;  as,  unu'ci-jcla^oije  string;- -u^a'jtita 

etc. 

U'na  cor'da.    (/.  oo'mi.)    One  string ;  press  the  soft  pedal. 
Unison.    Having  the  same  number  of  vibrations. 
Un  po'co.    (L  oon.)    A  little. 

Ve-16'ce.    (/•  tche\)    Rapid,  swift. 

Verse.    To  be  sung  by  one  voice  on  a  part. 

Vespers.    An  evening  singing  service. 

Vi-bra't6.     {L  ve.)    A  tremulous  tone;  not  pure. 

Vir-tu~d'SO.     {I.  ver'too-6'zo.)    A  skillful  performer. 

Vite.     {F.  vet.)    Swiftly,  quickly. 

Vi-va  ce.     {I.  ve-va'tche\)    Lively,  quickly,  sprightly. 

Vi'vo.    (/.  ve'.)    Alive,  brisk,  animated. 

Vo'ce.     (J.  tche\)    The  voice. 

Vd'ce  di  pet'td.    (L  tche"  de  pat'.)    The  chest  voice. 

Vo'ce  di  tes'ta.    (I.  tche"  de  tas'.)    The  head  voice. 

Vo'ce,  mez-za.     (I.  mat-tsa  vo-tche\)    Half  power;  subdued. 

Voicing.     Regulating  the  tones  of  organ-pipes. 

Voix  ce-leste.    (F.  vwa  sa-le\st.)    An  organ-stop. 

Vol'ta.     (I.)    Time. 

Vol'ta  pri'ma.     (I.  pre'.)    First  time. 

Vol'ta  se-con'da.    (J.  sa.)    Second  time. 

Vol'ti  su'bi-to.    (I.  sob'be.)    Turn  over  quickly. 


once, 
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Vox  hu-ma'na.     (L.)    Human  voice  ;  an  organ-stop. 

Whole  note. )  A  note  or  rest  which  equals  four  quarter  notes  in 

Whole  rest,  i"    duration. 

Wolf.    Cross  vibrations  heard  when  two  tones  are  nearly  in 

tune. 

Xyl'6-phone.     (zil\)      An  instrument  the  tones  of  which  are 
produced  by  striking  pieces  of  wood. 

Zith'er.    (G.  tslt.)    A  small  flat  stringed  instrument  of  limited 
power  ahd'-cornpass.     . 


,*,      .««        THE  END. 
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g  106 27 

F  Key,  major 128,  182 

F  Key,  minor 183 

Finding  Do  in  any  signature, 

rules  for 208 

First  book  exercise,  §  111 28 

First  time  and  second  time 212 

Five  degrees  of  power...'. 117 

Flats 127 

Formation  of  chords,  §  65 15 

Forte,  g869 118 

Fortissimo,  §869 118 

Fraction,  §477 70 

Fractional  part  of  a  measure, 
beginning   with,   #0502  to 

•r)07 73 

Fraction,  double 214 

From  0  to  A  flat  major,  men- 
tal process 202 

From  0  to  A  major,  mental 

process 206 

From  C  to  B  flat  major,  men- 
tal process 201 

From   C  to  B  major,  mental 


process 


207 


From  C  to  D  flat  major,  men- 
tal process 203 

From  0  to  D  major,  mental 
process 205 

From  C  to  E  flat  major,  men- 
tal process 202 

From  C  to  E  major,  mental 
process 206 

From  C  to  F  sharp  major, 
mental  process 207 

From  C  to  F  major,  mental 
process 200 

From  C  to  G  flat  major,  men- 
tal process 204 

From  C  to  G  major,  mental 
process 204 

F  scale  compared  with  C  scale  129 

From  the  rear  seats,  Note  71...    41 


O 

Gclef,  §1069 154 

Germ,  Note  373 250 

G  flat  Key,  p.  147;  also  p 184 

G  Key,  major 104,  180 

G  Key,  minor 176,  183 

Grace  notes 213 

Great  central  tone,  §513 74 

G  scale  compared  with  C  scale  106 

II 

Half  note  as  a  beat-note 96 


PAGE 

Harmony  and  melody,  Note  84, 

p.  51 ;  also  Note  332 218 

Hold,  §645 92 

How  sharp  four  is  represented    94 
How    to    find    any    key -tone 
(tonic)  from  our  old  Do....  196 


Intervals,  §39 11 

Italian  names  of  tones,  Note 
12 9 

K 

Key,   C  major  and  A  minor 
require  no  signature,  Note 

250 170 

Key  (complete)  defined,    Re- 
mark 4 167 

Key  defined,  §758,  p.  104;  Re- 
mark 6 178 

Key  (major)  defined,  §807 112 

Key  (manifested  by    seve^n 

tones)  Remark  4 ^.  167 

Key,   melodic    minor    (state- 
ment), Note  249 169 

Key,  minor 109 

Key  (minor)  defined,  §807 112 

Key  of  A  flat  major 145,  183 

Key  of  A  major,  p.  181 ;  also  p.  193 

Key  of  A  minor 168,  169,  180 

Key  of  B  flat  major.. ..136.  176,  183 

Key  of  B  major 182 

Key  of  B  minor 172,  181 

Key  of  C  major 167,  180 

Key  of  C  minor 183 

Key  of  D  major 114,  172,  181 

Key  of  D  minor 175,  182 

Key  of  D  flat  major 146,  184 

Key  of  E  flat  major 141,  183 

Key  of  E  major 144,  181 

Key  of  E  minor 112,  170,  180 

Key  of  F  major 128,  182 

Key  of  F  minor 183 

Key  of  G  major 104,  170,  180 

Key  of  G  minor 170,  183 

Key  of  G  flat  major 147,  184 


Leading  tone,  §30 8 

Legato 87 

Letter  names  of  tones 99 

Long  note,  §  205,  p.  40 ;  §  209,  p.  41 

Long  rest 49 

M 

Major  and  Minor  Chords 158 

Major  and  minor  modes  (rela- 
I         tive) 180 
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Major  and  Minor  Thirds 157 

31  ale  and  female  voices,  Note 

86,  p.  51;  §302,  p.  52;  also 

Note  367,  p 248 

Manner  of  practicing  thirds..  161 

Measure  defined,  §  150 33 

Measures,  counting  and  beat- 
ing, Note  60 32 

Melody  and  harmony,  51 ;  also 

Note  332 218 

Mental  process  from  C  to  A 

flat  major 202 

Mental  process  from  C  to  A 

major 206 

Mental  process  from  0  to  B 

flat  major 201 

Mental  process  from   C  to  B 

major 207 

Mental  process  from  C  to  D 

flat  major 203 

Mental  process  from  C  to  D 

major 205 

Mental  process  from  C  to  E 

flat  major 202 

Mental  process  from  C  to  E 

major 206 

Mental  process  from  C  to  F 

major 200 

Mental  process  from  C  to  F 

sharp  major 207 

Mental  process  from  C  to  G 

flat  major 204 

Mental  process  from   C  to  G 

major 204 

Metronome,  Remark  13 247 

Mezzo,  #869 118 

Middle  C,  #1071 154 

Minor  scale  and  key 109 

Minor  scale,  melodic  form 164 

Mixed  scales.  Note  242 166 

Modulation,  Note  330. 216 

Modulator  exercise,   #§290  to 

Note  83  inclusive 50,  51 

Modulator,  Remark  1,  p.  10; 

also  Note  80 48 

Movement,  §1402 284 

Movement,  table  of  terms  re- 
ferring to 285 


N 


Notation,  §  73. 


22 


Passage,  Note  374 250 

Pause,  the,  §647 92 

Perfect  fifth,  §1118 159 

Perfect   fifths    and    dimished 
fifths 159 


PAGE 

Period,  Note  370 249 

Permanent  names  of  tones 99 

Phrase,  Note  372 250 

Phrasing,  Remark  15 248 

Pianissimo,  §869 118 

Piano,  §869.  118 

Plan  for  practicing  scales  and 

chords,  Note  221 150 

Plan  for  practicing  thirds 161 

Plan  for  seating  a  choir 77 

Position  before  the  class,  Note 
2,  p.  5;  Note  50,  p.  27 ;  also 

Note  409 258 

Preparing  lessons,  Remark  14  247 

Prime,  augmented 236 

Primes : 236 

Process  for  singing  a  tonic 
chord  in  any  given  key 
without  the  aid  of  an  in- 
strument   200 

Pronunciation,  Note  57 31 

Pulses  first  mentioned,  §  148...    33 

Quadrulets 240 

Quadruple  measure,  §435 66 

Quartet  explained,  Note  116...    80 
Quintolets 241 

B 

Rear  seats,  Note  71 41 

Reasons  for  beating 237* 

Reasons  for  using  E  sharp  in- 
stead of  F 234 

Relative  major  and   minor 

modes 180 

Repeat,  §446 67 

Resolution   of    chord   of    Ti, 

Note  94 61 

Resolution  of  sharp  four 93 

Respiration,  Note  11;  also 
Notes  410  to  418  inclusive, 

pp 259,  260 

Rests 210,  211,  212 

Round  explained,  Note  365 246 

Rule  for  accidentals 94 

Rule  for   applying  words  in 

case  of  a  slur,  §228 43 

Rule  for    applying    words  in 

case  of  a  tie,  §  200 40 

Rule   for  applying    words  to 

notes,  §  125 29 

Rules  for  breathing,  p. 31 ;  also 
Note  364,  p.  246;  also  Notes 
410  to  428  inclusive,  259,  260,  261 
Rules  for  finding  Do  in  anv 
signature,  Note  312 2<l8 
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S 

Scale  above 45 

Scale  begun,  §  1 5 

Scale,  diatonic,  §32 9 

Scale,  minor 108 

Scales  and   chords,  plan    for 

practicing,  Note  221 150 

Score,  compressed,  Note  117...    81 

Seconds.' augmented,  §803 Ill 

Seconds,  intervals  of,  §  40 11 

Seconds,  major  and  minor, 

§§43  and  44 12 

Section  (phrasing),  Note  371...  249 

Semi-staccato  87 

Seven  below 45 

Sextuple  measure,  $614;  p.  89, 

Note  340 223 

Sfortzando,  §§  890  and  891 123 

Sharp  five.   1 

ti»xe;    }  ^te  138 94 

Sharp  two,  J 

Sharp  four 92 

Sharp  four,  how  represented..    94 

Sharp  four,  resolution  of 93 

Short  note,  §  208 41 

Short  rest 46 

Signature  defined,  §776 107 

Signatures,  complementary...  134 
Sil  as  the  name  of  sharp  five, 

Remark  3 163 

Sixteenth  notes 97 

Skip  of  a  fifth,  Note  80 48 

Skip  of  a  fourth.  Note  80  48 

Skip  of  an  octave.  Note  80 48 

Skip  of  a  sixth,  Note  80 48 

Skip  of  a  third,  §  46 12 

Skips 48 

Slur 42 

Slur  as  a  legato  mark 213 

Solo  explained,  Note  116 80 

Soprano  clef,  §1069 154 

Speaking  of  tones  by  numeral 

names.  Note  235 162 

Spelling  and  pronouncing 

chords,  §63 14 

Staccato,  §§607,  608,  609 88 

Staff,  building  of  the,  §  74 22 

Steps  and  half-steps Ill 

Strong  and  weak  pulses,  §§  148 

to  150  inclusive 33 

Structure  of  a  composition 249 

Style  and  expression,  §  1403 286 

Suspension 215 

Swell,  §§887  and  888 122,  123 

Syllables  as   names  of   tone- 
relations,  Note  219 149 

Syncopated  tone 220 


PAGE 

Snycopation 218 


Table  of  double  vowels 270 

Table  of  single  vowels 270 

Technical  names  in  minor 
same  as  in  major,  Re- 
mark 5 178 

Technical  terms 82 

Tendency  of  tones,  Remark  7.  188 

Tenor  clef,  §1084 155 

Termnology.  Note  60 32 

Text-book,  foot-note 28 

The  acciaccatura 214 

The  A  Key  (major)  p.  181 ;  also  193 

The  A  Key  (minor) 180 

The  A  flat  Key 145,  183 

The  appoggiatura 213 

The  B  flat  Key 136,  176,  183 

The  B  Key  (major) 182 

TheB  Key  (minor) 182 

The  C  Key  (major) 180 

The  C  Key  (minor) 183 

The  cancel, p. 131 ;  also  Note  185.  131 

The  cancel  acts  as  a  flat 133 

The  cancel  acts  as  a  sharp 133 

The  cancel-flat 147 

The  cancel-sharp 209 

The  close,  §  130 30 

The  consonant  sounds,  Notes 

454  to  480  inclusive 272  to  278 

The  correct  names  of  notes....    69 

The  I)  flat  Key 146,  184,  203 

The  D  Key 114,  172,  181 

The  D  minor  Key,  Note  191,  p. 

136;  also  p 175,  182 

The  dominant  seventh  chord 
major,  §570,  p.  83;  minor, 

§1189,  p 184 

The  dot,  §  432 65 

The  dotted  long  note 64 

The  dotted  long  rest 66 

The  double-bar,  §  131 30 

The  double  fraction 214 

The  double-flat 146 

The  double-sharp 208 

The  double  whole    note   and 

rest 211 

The  E  flat  Key,  major 141,  183 

The  E  flat  Key,  minor 184 

The  eighth  note  as  a  beat- 
note,  §600 86 

The  eighth  rest,  §603 87 

The  E  Key  major 144,  181 

The  E  minor  Key 112,  170,  180 

I  The  five  degrees  of  power,  p. 
117;  illustrated,  pp.  120-123 
inclusive. 
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The  F  Key  major 128,  182 

The  V  Key  minor 183 

The  fraction,  M77 70 

The  germ,  Note  373 250 

The  G  flat  Key  147,  184 

The  G  Key,  (major) .104,  180 

The  <1  Key  (minor) 183 

The  great  central  tone,  g  513...    74 
The  half-note  as  a  heat-note..    96 

The  hold,  g  645 92 

The  long  note,  g  205 40 

The  metronome,  Remark  13...  247 

The  new  clef 156 

The  old  oak  tree 17 

The  passage,  Note  374 250 

The  pause,  g  647 92 

The  period,  Note  370 249 

The  phrase-mark,  Note  396 257 

The  phrase,  Note  372 250 

The  repeat,  \  446 66 

The  rou  nd  ex  plained,  Note  365.  245 

The  scale  begun,  '</.  1 5 

The  section   ( phrasing )  Note 

371 249 

The  short  rest 46 

Thesis  (phrasing),  Note  386 253 

The  slur 42 

The  slur,  as  a  legato  mark 213 

The  slur  as    a    phrase-mark, 

Note  39fi 255 

The  staff,  building  of,  §  74 22 

The  structure  of  a  composi- 
tion   249 

The  swell,  g§887and  888 122,  123 

The  teacher  goes  to  the  rear 
seats,  Note  71 41 


PAGE 

The  whole  note 68 

The  whole  rest 210 

The  whole  rest  as  a  measure 

rest 211 

Tie,  |187 38 

Tie,  exceptional  use  of .  213 

To  find  any  key-tone  (Tonic) 

from  our  old  Do 196 

Tone-chain,  Note  390 254 

Treble  clef,  \  1069 154 

Trio  explained,  Note  116 80 

Triple  and  double  consonants, 

Notes  478  to  480  inclusive...  278 

Triple  measure 63 

Triplets 138,  239 

V 

Vague  tone-chain,  Note  393....  254 
Variations  of  the  perfect  ca- 
dence   283 

Voice,  compass  of,  illustrated.    76 

Voices  classified 74 

Voices,  male  and  female..51,  52,  248 
Vowels,  exercise  for  practice, 

p.  267;  also  p 271 

Vowel  sounds,  Notes  429  to  437 

inclusive 262,  263 

Vowel  e,  proper  position  of 
the  lips,  Notes  438  to  444 
inclusive pp.  263  to  266 

W 

Whole  note 68 

Whole  rest 210 
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